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ADVERTISEMENT, 


BY 


THE  AUTHOR. 


I  BEG  my  Readers  to  re- 
collect, at  each  article^  the  title  of  this 
work ;  for  neither  have  I  found  myfeif 
capable,  nor  have  I  the  ambition  to 
compofe  what  is  called  a  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment. To  facrifice  every  thing  to 
ih^fyjlem  which  they  frame,  is  the  or- 
dinary procedure  of  almoft  all  political 
writers.  It  has  not  been  mine  :  I  have 
chofen  merely  to  deliver  in  an  indepen- 
dant  m.anner  my  ideas  on  the  fubjeils 
which  fo  mightily  intereft  us  at  prefent ; 
1  have  contrived  that  fa6ls  fhould  fome- 
a  %  times 
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times  fupport  opinions,  and  that  reflec- 
tions fhoulcl  rife  out  of  fa6ls.  When 
every  one  contributes  v^hat  he  knows, 
he  ferves  his  countrj. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  prefumed, 
that  each  article  is  dillin6t,  and  entirely 
unconnefted  with  the  reft;  amidft  all 
this  diforder,  real  or  apparent,  an  unity 
will  be  found  in  my  political  principles; 
it  will  at  leafl  be  feen  what  are  my  pre- 
dominant ideas.  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I 
lliall  always  appear  the  fincere  friend  of 
humanity,  of  liberty  and  equality.  I 
afpire  to  no  other  praifes. 

All  thefe  pieces  are  not  new :  I  have 
taken  care  to  colle6l  thofe  which  had 
moft  aflinity  with  the  immediate  fub- 
je6ls  of  debate ;  and  there  are  many 
others  which  I  have  merely  retouched. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
revolution,  of  which  I  am  a  decided  par- 
tizan,  has  given  them  a  new  tin^hire. 
He  who  advances  not,  retrogrades :  no- 
thing 
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thing  is  more  certain  than  this  axiom, 
efpecially  in  the  faience  of  politics. 

PoUtics  conliitute  the  morality  of 
nations  ;  and  taken  in  the  moll  exten- 
iive  view,  fignify  the  knowledge  of  the 
iheans  bell:  adapted  to  frame  laws  evi' 
jdently  beneficial  to  the  community. 
Laws  are  at  laft  eftablilhed  for  the 
French ;  they  fought  them  in  vain  trcm 
their  kings,  v/ho  only  ilTucd  commands. 

Thefe  fragments  ^7ere  coitipofed  near- 
ly at  the  time  when  1  publilhed  the 
Portraits  of  the  Kings  of  France  ^^.  The 
French  conflitution  was  yet  a  dream  ; 
and  it  then  appeared  to  me  a  problem 
difficult  to  decide,  among  the  different 
kinds  of  government,  Vvhich  is  prefer- 
able with  refpe(5i:  to  the  happinefs  and 
tranquillity  of  nations.  As  natural  po^^ 
licy,  hovv^ever,  is  immutable,  and  can 
-invariably  be  applied  to  the  im.mediat^ 

*  Four  volumes,  Neufchatel,  1784. 
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Hate  of  empires,  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  amid  a  few  errors,  then  miavoid- 
able,  I  fhall  be  found  to  have  forcibly 
and  obftinately  contended  for  true  prin- 
ciples. If  we  have  lately  created  and 
circulated  an  artificial  property  more 
precious  than  gold,  it  will  be  found, 
that  I  publiihed  an  addrefs  to  the  Con- 
JiitueJit  AJfemhly  long  before  the  decree 
they  ena6led  for  this  purpofe,  and  con- 
formable to  its  fpirit.  ^ 

What  I  here  publiih  is  therefore  a 
collection  of  all  my  antecedent  ideas  on 
political  economy,  which  fo  many  wri- 
ters on  the  nature  of  government  have 
perplexed  with  obfcure  refinements:  I 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  fome  light 
on  the  fubjeft.  As  I  have  ever  affirmed 
that  names  govern  more  than  things,  I 
Ivtve  rnade  it  my  particular  endeavour 
\o  efface  in  m.y  mind  all  the  denomina- 
tions hiibitual  and  familiar  to  politicians, 
^'ic  better  to  recognize,  if  it  were  poffi- 

ble, 
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ble,  the  primitive  eUnimts  of  all  govern- 
ments, and  to  determine  whether  each 
of  them  changed  at  different  epochs  and 
thence  deferved  a  particular  name. 

How  eminently  attracting  are  thefe 
grave  ftudies  which  comprehend  the 
rights  of  men !  I  have  felt,  in  compcling 
thefe  different  pieces,  the  mofl  exquifite 
rapture  from  the  perfuafion  that  I  Ihould 
banifh  oppreflion,  by  my  writings,  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  fhould  unite 
every  arm  againft  tyrants  of  every  kind. 
I'he  cultivation  of  thefe  fludies,  which 
tend  to  the  noble  regeneration  of  the 
human  fpecies,  enlarges  our  mind,  and 
extends  the  circle  of  cur  benevolence. 
No  delight  is  purer,  no  fentiment  is  more 
confoling,  than  this  which  whifpers  that 
we  may  occafionally  contribute  to  the 
liberty  and  happinefs  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures :  Thus  has  God  appointed  the  moft 
ravifiiing  joys  to  refide  in  the  praAice  of 
the  fecial  virtues,  and  even  in  the  theory 
a  4  of 
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of  thefe  engaging  and  important  ideas. 
I  advife  every  writer  to  apply  himfelf  to 
this  fubject ;  he  will  foon  be  convinced, 
that  the  fcience  which  inllructs  men  to 
live  in  fociety  has  profounder  charms 
than  polite  literature.  Morality  and 
polities  are  fciences  which  blend  them- 
felves  with  that  of  legiflation,  or  rather 
Gonllitute  with  it  one  fcience  alone; 
their  benefits  are  daily  exercifed;  and 
they  deferve,  therefore,  the  preference 
above  all  the  reft.  I  repeat  it :  the 
heart  which  fhall  take  that  direction, 
will  be  rewarded  even  by  the  exercife 
of  its  happy  toils. 

I  have  long  weighed  thefe  words  of 
Rouileau :  *'  The  fcience  of  govern- 
ment," fays  he,  ''  is  merely  a  fcience  of 
combination,  of  application,  and  of  ex- 
ception, according  to  times,  places,  and 
circumflances."  This  pafTage  has  been 
the  polar-flar,  to  direct  my  opinion  in  the 
iiiofl  perplexing  queflions^     I  conceive, 

therefore, 
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therefore,    that   we  have  framed   laws 
fuited  to  our  prefent  condition. 

The  political  machine  goes  on  not-« 
withftanding  its   irregularities,   on  this 
account  that  the  tie  which  binds  men 
is  the  ftrongeft  imaginable  ;  and  becaufe 
the  harmony  of  fociety  depends  not  oa 
certain  laws  delivered  with  a  fupercilious 
air.      Fundamental   principles    are   not 
deranged  by  a  few  Ihocks ;  and  many  de^r 
fects  do  not  yet  affail  public  profperity. 
Society  refts  vipon  natural  laws ;  and  all 
that  I  have  written  tends  to  deftroy  the 
innumerable   errors   occafioned  bv  the 
words  hitherto  employed  by  politicians, 
and  to   bring    back  to  their   luminous 
bafes  the  vague  principles  of  the  fcience 
of  politics. 

Governments  are  no  other  than  hur 
m.an  aiTociations,  and  thefe  fluctuating 
affociations  ought  to  reject  all  thofe 
terms  which  miflead,  becaufe  they  are 
extremely  inadequate  to  the  expreflion 

of 
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of  tlie  relations,  the  fhocks,  and  varia- 
tions of  ftates,  as  well  as  of  what  they 
gain,  or  Vv-hat  they  lofe,  in  force,  in  li- 
berty, and  in  happinefs.  I  have  attach- 
ed, in  this  Colle6lion  of  Fragments,  the 
erroneous  denominations  by  which  the 
bulk  of  men,  ever  averfe  to  reafoning, 
have  been  blinded,  with  refpe6t  to  the 
true  condition  of  nations. 


THF   iVUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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AT  a  crijis  when  all  the  Jlates 
of  Europe  are  threatened  with  political 
changes  andcowouljions^  refulti7igfrom  new 
doElrines  and  new  theories  on  government 
and  legijlation^  the  fentime^its  of  a  great 
and  celebrated  writer^  who  fhwis  each 
extreme^  and  is  the  blind  partizati  of  no 
caufe^  are  of  extreme  i?nportance.  The 
prodiidiion^  a  traiflation  of  which  is  7iow 
fubmitted  to  the  Piiklic^  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  author  of  the  Picture  of  Paris^ 
and  of  fever al  other  works  which  have 
acquired  him  a  high  reputation.  In  thofe 
of  the  fragments  in  which  he  has  handled 
the  various  fuhjeBs  of  polity  and  legifla- 
tion^  he  dif plays  much  hiflorical  learning : 
the  faBs  he  has  feparated  from  a7icient 

and 
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nnd  modern  reco7^ds^  he  converts^  hy  the 
novel  and  jiiji  infei^enees  he  draws  from 
them^  into  lejfons  for  kings  andnatio7is^ 
as  hitter  againft  untried  theories  which 
are  not  wajTajited  by  any  experience^  as 
he  is  againji  ancient  ahufes  which  7io  cuf- 
torn  can  fairly  authorize.  The  fuggef 
tions  that  have  given  rife  to  many  of  the 
heft  regidations  of  civil  polity  embraced 
hy  the  French  revolutionifts  will  be  found 
in  this  work^  at  the  fame  time  that  its 
author^  in  examining  the  fneafures  ofthefe 
new  legifators^  finds  much  to  reprehencL 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  fragments  a 
genuine  philanthropy  is  manifefied^  arid 
the  caife  of  the  pppreffed  boldly  affcf^ted. 
The  tranfiator  will  Ofdy  addy  that  thofe 
■  who  are  the  befi  informed  iii  hifiory^  will 
findy  in  the  faBs  brought  forward  in  this 
worky  a  mafs  of  extremely  curious  irfo?^- 
mation^  conveyed  in  a  diBiQii  at  once 
nervous  and  agreeable. 

Jan.  15,  1795. 
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POLITICS  AND  HISTORY, 


SOCIETY. 

ARISTOTLE  terms  man  a  political  aai- 
mal,  that  is,  an  animal  living  in  fociety 
and  reproducing  the  gifts  of  nature,  capable  of 
improvement,  and  confequently  endowed  with 
a  fufceptibility  of  the  focial  virtues. 

Nature  adopts  fociety,  and  even  makes  it  an 
almofl:  univerfal  law.  Far  from  degenerating 
in  that  ftate,  man  becomes  ftronger,  and  pro- 
tradls  his  exiftence  ;  and  if  a  few  individuals  be 
cruflied  at  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid,  the  bulk  of 
the  race  enjoys  life  with  more  quiet  and  con- 
venience. 

Society  is  not  an  arbitrary  or  fortuitous  in- 
ftitution,  but  founded  on  the  natural  ties  which 
unite  man  with  his  fellow  creatures.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe  fpecies  of  animals  are  the  hap- 

VoL.  L  B  pieft 
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{)icft  which  herd  together.  Thus  bees,  ants,  and 
beavers  feem  to  pofTefs  the  greateft  fhare  of  en- 
joyment.— The  fblitary  beaver  lofes  its  fagacity 
and  dexterity  :  and  it  is  fo  with  man. 

But  what  advantage  has  a  large  fociety  over 
a  fmall  one  ?  An  cxtenfive  empire  is  preferable 
to  a  petty  ftate  in  this  refpedl,  that  it  reftrains 
a  greater  number  of  men  from  quarrels  and 
pretenfions,  the  unavoidable  confequences  of 
the  formation  of  fociety. 

It  has  not  the  inconvenience  of  fmall  ftates, 
which,  in  their  coUiiion,  prefent  a  larger  fur- 
face  to  the  fury  of  difcord.  The  more  you  par- 
cel out  the  empire,  the  more  quarrels  you  will 
breed.  The  mutual  limits,  being  more  con- 
traded,  will  occafion  a  greater  number  of  op- 
pofite  interefts  ;  each  diftrift  will  form  a  fort  of 
republic,  aduated  by  a  different  fpirit.  Hence 
will  arife  endlefs  wars  ;  faction  and  rancour  will 
become  frequent  in  neighbouring  cities  whofc 
interefts  are  difunited;  each  party  will  repeat- 
edly change  its  views,  its  mafters,  its  ftandards. 
The  human  paflions,  more  eafily  kindled,  will 
have  a  more  lafting  fuel ;  and  a  perpetual  agita- 
tion will  be  the  fruit  of  the  fubdivifion  of  em- 
pires. 

The  man  of  ambition  Cand  fuch  there  are  in 
every  country)  will  no  longer  be  reftrained  by  a 

power 
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power  which  forbids  him  every  hope  :  he  will 
diire  to  rear  his  head,  and  wield  the  iiiftrument 
of  death.  The  mighty  body,  which,  by  its  pon- 
elerous  mafs,  crufhed  and  ftifled  every  violent 
fcheme,  now  broken  into  a  multitude  of  poli- 
tical bodies,  will  have  a  greater  number  of 
mafters,  and  thence  more  frequent  difputes. 
The  flames  of  war  will  blaze  forth  in  each  of 
thefe  Uttle  dates,  and  produce  accumulated 
miferies. 

In  a  large  government,  the  theatre  of  murders 
is  crefted  on  a  diftant  fpot,  and  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom  enjoys  tranquility  :  The  repercuffion 
of  war  is  hardly  felt,  and  every  man  deeps  with- 
out apprehenfion  of  beholding  his  walls  fcaled, 
his  houfe  a  preyto  flames,  and  his  children 
butchered. 

It  is  therefore  neceflary,  that  a  ftate.fhould 
be  of  a  certain  extent,  that  it  may  reap  the 
real  advantage  which  itsfituation  fecures.  What 
is  nobler  than  to  fee  the  privileges  of  two  bor- 
dering provinces  adjufted  by  the  fovereign 
award  of  populous  cities,  themfelves  fubjeft  to 
laws,  like  private  individuals. 

In  all  thefe  difputes  no  blood  is  fhed  ;  ten 
millions  of  men,  who,  in  every  other  conjunc- 
ture, would  infallibly  have  been  employed  in 
mutual  carnage,  are  purified  by  an  edi£t, 

B  2  Vievr 
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View  all  the  favage  hordes  of  the  new  world  t 
they  are  a  complication  of  little  confederacies, 
which  divide  into  cndlefs  branches.  Peace  they 
fcarcely  ever  enjoy.  When  a  fpark  lights  upont 
a  fmall  tribe,  the  fire  fpreads  in  all  quarters. 

But  alas  I  every  thing  is  balanced.  The  great 
misfortune  of  vaft  ftates  is,  that  they  lean  to- 
wards defpotifm.  That  immenfe  force  which 
maintains  peace,  being  infenfibly  entrufted  to  a 
iingle  man,  foon  corrupts  his  heart.  Standing 
alone  and  without  controul,  he  abufes  his  power* 
Through  pride  he  plunges  into  wars,  that  pro- 
duce the  fame  miferies  which  the  ftate  would 
have  fufFered,  if  divided  into  fmall  cantons.  His 
will  is  fupreme,  and  he  throws  all  into  com- 
buftion.  It  is  true  that,  by  the  failure  of  re- 
fources,  peace  is  more  fpeedily  reftored  than? 
in  anarchy. 

Large  ftates  are,  therefore,  in  all  refpefls  prc«* 
ferable  to  fmall  ones.  Vaft  dominions,  like  wife, 
admit  of  the  moft  freedom  ;  the  name  of  a  fub- 
je£l  becomes  light  when  ftiared  among  twenty- 
four  millions  of  men.  Let  us  then  declare  for 
great  empires,  fince  liberty  fometimcs  haraftes  ar 
republic  till  it  is  tired  of  its  prerogatives. 

If  there  were  only  two  or  three  nations  itt 
Europe,  peace  would  be  incomparably  more 
durable.     In  extending  this  idea,  we  find  a  new 

and 
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and  admirable  plan.  The  epoch  of  the  profperlty 
of  F'lrope  will,  perhaps,  arrive,  when  this  por- 
tion of  the  globe  fhall  have  fubmitted  to  the 
authority  of  one  juft  and  mild  prince.  With 
what  rapidity  would  happinefs  fpread  over  the 
whole  extent  of  this  fuperb  monarchy  !  What 
vaft  labours  would  be  purfued !  The  empire 
would  by  its  coherent  mafs  repofe  in  peace.  All 
the  weights  and  balances  which  compofc  the 
complicated  machine  of  republics,  could  never 
be  comparable  to  this  fimple  and  fingle  mover, 
if  infpircd  with  juftice  and  beneficence.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  rneans  remain  to  beex- 
hauftcd,  before  fuch  a  throne  be  filled  by  a  new 
monarch,  aftive^  vigilant,  laborious,  juft,  and 
great  ! 

Almoft  all  nations,  the  mere  work  of  chance, 
ignorant  in  their  origin,  have  adopted  a  primary 
error,  of  which  they  have  not  perceived  the 
confequences  with  regard  to  pofterity.  This 
error  has  become  the  bafis  of  the  political  code. 
Deceived  by  the  event,  a  moft  dangerous  mafter, 
the  legiflator  has  accommodated  thefe  inftitu- 
tions  to  the  wants  of  the  moment ;  and  time, 
which  accumulates  the  moft  foolifh  opinions, 
has  far  removed  the  happieft  fyftem.  Hence 
that  incredible  dlverfity  in  the  diftribution  of 
power.  The  republics  which  appear  in  the  world, 
B  3  befide 
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befide  thofe  countries  where  arbitrary  power 
prevails,  refemble  the  traces  of  blooming  health 
on  a  dead  body,  that  have  ftill  efcaped  the 
ghaftly  ravages  of  corruption. 

In  thefe  times,  when  religious  and  political 
fanaticifai  is  baniflied  from  Europe,  fliall  not  ^ 
happy  concurrence  of  circumftances  demop^ 
ftrate  thie  glory  of  the  human  race  in  the  ma- 
jeflic  repofe  of  an  empire  which  will  comprehen4 
all  Europe  ? 

It  would  be  a  curious  political  problem  to  fin4 
tbedimenfions  of  a  kingdom  fuited  to  the  genius 
of  a  fovereign,  and  to  the  happinefs  and  repofp 
of  his  people. 

The  more  extenfiye  a  ftate  is,  the  more  is 
luxury  fupported  by  a  larger  number,  and  the 
lighter  does  the  burden  feel.  Lofl  amidft  the 
rnultitude,  the  individual  perceives  not  fo  much 
the  weight  of  povyer. 

Great  ftates  change  their  afpefl:  with  the 
greateft  degree  of  rapidity.  Amidft  all  thefe 
tranfafticns,  which  convulfe  Europe  and  fuf- 
pend  our  timorous  and  uneafy  admiration,  a 
flight  fever,  a  fall  from  a  horfe,  fweeps  from 
the  fcene  one  of  the  principal  adtors,  and  pro- 
ducts a  new  combination  of  events  and  of  ideas. 
What  appeared  impracticable,  inipoflible  yef- 
terday,  is  to-day  effeflied  with  eafe.     The  xp^n 

who 
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who  yefterday  was  judged  criminal,  is  to* 
day  cfteemed  a  virtuous  citizen.  Every  thing 
changes  in  a  day,  becaufe  in  great  ftates  the 
work  of  the  paffions  is  variable,  and  the  firft  who 
puts  them  in  play  is  in  a  manner  abfolute, 


DEFECTIVENESS  OF  CERTAIN  SCIENCES. 

THE  laws  of  attradllon  and  repulfion  are  laws 
with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  flrill  unac- 
quainted. Kow  can  we  conceive  that  thefe  two 
oppofite  powers  fhould  be  fo  happily  combined, 
as  to  produce  all  the  wonders  which  we  fee? 
The  Newtonian  fyftem  does  not  enlighten  our 
underftanding  :  1  perceive  that  it  even  contains 
impoffibilitiesi  and  in  a  httle  timp  i^  will  be 
exploded. 

But  of  what  importance  are  the  ingenuity  and 
parade  of  man  in  thefe  lofty  conceptions?  Is  it 
pot  better  for  him  to  live  happy  and  good,  fince 
ha^pinefs  is  with  him  the  main  queftion  ? 

A  wife  policy,  which  weakens  necelTary  ills 
and  multiplies  benefits,  is  preferable  to  all  thefe 
pompous  fyftems  of  aftronomy  ;  for,  I  repeat  it, 
the  main  queftion  is  happinefs. 

A  wife  policy  enables  man  to  difplay  all  his 

fapulties  ;    it  refifts  the  agents  of  dcftrudlion, 

B  4  doubles 
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doubles  our  pleafures,  and  confers  on  us  a 
greater  portion  of  happinefs  than  we  had  rea- 
son to  exped:.  Through  its  continued  vigilance 
its  afliion  is  multiplied  wherever  it  becomes  mofl 
neceffary  ;  and  it  extends  its  refources  to  be- 
flow  on  the  unfortunate  the  benefits  of  fociety. 
Newton  has  determined  that  fcarlet  is  not 
red ;  Malbranche  that  we  live  in  a  world  in  which 
there  are  no  corpufcles — nothing  material.  Be 
It  fo  :  I  prefer  to  thefe  fine  things  the  injunftion 
of  the  police  not  to  pluck  the  blue-bottle  in  the 
corn  fields  during  harveft  time. 


ON  MAN, 

OVER  the  whole  earth  the  want  of  fubfift- 
cnce  has  made  man  a  covetous  being  ;  every 
where  it  has  put  arms  in  his  hand,  at  one  time 
to  difpute  the  grounds  over-run  with  briars,  at 
another  the  fields  covered  with  corn,  at  another 
the  retreat  of  the  forefts  and  the  uncertain  fur- 
face  of  the  ocean.  Nature  has  commanded  him 
to  ftrip  the  globe  or  to  perifli.  He  requires  fub- 
ftances  for  food,  for  clothing,  and  for  lodging : 
he  has  found  means  to  tear  iron  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  to  fubdue  the  brute  creation,  and 
has  turned  againfl:  himfelf  that  metal  which  gave 

him 
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him  the  dominion  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  nature 
which,  beftowing  a  voracious  appetite,  has  en* 
joined  him  the  carnage  of  other  living  crea- 
tures. He  would  die  of  hunger  in  three-fourths 
of  the  globe,  if  he  had  not  contrived  to  fabri- 
cate the  bow  and  harpoon,  and  to  conftruft  a 
canoe,  to  go  in  qucft  of  fifh.  His  exiftence  is 
founded  on  the  deftruftion  of  a  multitude  of 
animals. 

But  laws  intervene  to  eftablifh  order  in  the 
moral  world,  to  which  the  phyfical  world  is  at 
laft  fubjedled.  Laws  eftablifh  agriculture,  in- 
duftry,  commerce,  and  the  fcience  of  govern- 
ment. Labour  procures  man  enjoyment,  and 
puts  him  in  poffcffion  of  all  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  :  the  fruit  becomes  the  property  of  him 
who  planted  the  tree.  The  arts,  in  their  train, 
multiply  the  produftions,  and  difplay  the  libera- 
lity of  nature.  Man  was  entitled  to  every  en- 
joyment ;  he  was  rendered  happy.  The  laws 
of  policy  agreed  fometimes  with  thofe  of  natu- 
ral morality ;  all  kinds  of  governments  pro- 
teded  the  induftry  of  citizens,  and  eftablifhed 
juftice  as  the  only  means  of  encouraging  labour; 
finally,  man,  born  to  aft,  to  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages which  he  can  procure  by  the  exercife  of 
his  phyfical  and  moral  faculties,  owed  his  hap- 
pinefs  to  the  primoeval  laws,  almoft  all  originally 
caft  in  juft  and  ufeful  moulds. 
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The  flate  of  man  was  not  then  a  ftate  of  wap^* 
as  Hobbes  pretends.  His  primitive  chara£ter 
difpofed  him  'to  anxiety,  and  confequenlly  to 
union.  We  cannot  imagine  freemen,  fcattered 
at  great  intervals  over  the  globe,  and  feeking 
their  mutual  deftruclion.  They  would  rather 
avoid  each  other,  till  fome  relation  fhould  occur 
between  them,  and  then  would  become  more 
clofely  conneded  than  the  individuals  of  a  po- 
lifhed  fociety.  No  fufficient  reafon  can  be  dif- 
covered  to  prompt  them  to  mutual  maflacre. 

Far  from  wondering  how  men  could  colle£i: 
in  focipty,  we  are  aftonifhed  that  they  could 
fubfift  a  moment  in  the  Hate  of  nature.  Inllindt 
did  not  give  birth  to  general  fociety,  but  only 
to  particular  aflbciations  ;  and  tiiefe  cpaneftions 
are  the  mofr  intimate. 

General  fociety  is  only  a  flow  aggregation  of 
particular  focieties.  When  the  geneial  fociety 
difunites,  that  is,  when  the  fpirlt  of  fidioa 
begins,  it  is  the  fame  focial  love  fwho  would  at 
firft  believe  it  !)  which  being  too  confined  in  its 
objects,  becomes  pernicious.  This  deftroying 
principle  fprings  from  the  natural  affections, 
fince  it  often  diflTolves  focietie§  by  the  fame  law? 
by  which  it  formed  them.  It  is  the  fame  pro-* 
penfity  which  a£ls  blindly  ;  it  is  a  legitimate 
paflion,  but  which,  from  its  being  ill  direded  ov 
too  violent,  engenders  fadlions. 
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Men,  far  from  efteeming  each  other  equal, 
are  all  difpofed  to  recognize  a  chief,  from 
whom  they  are  willing  to  receive  laws.  They 
all  feel  the  neceffity  of  government ;  they  dif- 
eover  inflinftively,  that  extreme  liberty  would 
produce  extreme  diforder;  and  human  inftitu- 
tions  are  pofitively  the  inftitutions  of  nature. 

If  it  were  impcffible  for  man  to  meliorate  his 
condition,  what  advantage  could  he  derive  from 
thiit  underftanding  which  diftingui flies  him  from 
t-he  brutes.  He  fet  up  a  government,  becaufe 
he  ftlt  himfelf  governed  by  his  paffions  ;  he 
ftretched  out  his  hands  to  the  enHghtened  man, 
becaufe  he  felt  himfelf  ignorant,  and  judged 
that  his  inclination,  directed  by  the  intelligence 
of  another,  would  be  enabled  to  approach  the 
natural  order  of  things  with  greater  certainty. 

Let  us  not  fuppofe  that  the  principles  of  go- 
vernment are  one  of  thofe  chimeras  engendered 
in  the  depths  of  metaphyfics.  The  author  of 
nature,  after  difFufing  order  on  all  fides,  left  not 
to  chance  the  lot  of  humanity.  Man,  called  to 
live  in  fociety,  carries  in  his  own  breaft  the  fa- 
culty of  perpeiviog  its  moral  laws,  of  combining 
them,  of  weighing  their  real  utility  in  pra£lice  ; 
and  by  confidering  thofe  which  can  moft  influ- 
ence his  happinefs,  to  form  them  at  leafl:  into 
jhe  fcience  of  government :  by  examining  thof2 

which 
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which  moft  influence  the  mind,  this  knowledge, 
the  moft  effential  to  man,  muft  carry  him  to  a 
high  pitch  of  perfeftion,  after  having  long  wan- 
dered in  the  arts  of  curiofity.  Truth  every  day 
advances  a  ftep  ;  and  after  fo  much  light  is 
ftruck  out,  fo  many  refledtions  acquired  on  this 
fubje£l,  there  will  undoubtedly  refult  a  brighter 
pifture,  of  which  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  com- 
prehend the  defign  and  the  plan.  The  fpirit  of 
philofophy  will  then  have  reafon  to  boaft  its 
having  begun  the  happinefs  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race. 

The  origin  of  that  fociety  which  we  are  in 
fearch  of,  is  to  be  found  among  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  new  world.  There  we  behold  how 
man  affociates  with  man,  and  there  we  perceiv.c 
the  foundation  of  laws,  the  plan  of  legillators, 
and  their  views  confined  to  the  prefent  moment. 

Chieftains  or  leaders  have  every  where  pre? 
ceded  law-givers,  becaufe  the  abule  of  realon  is 
prior  to  the  ufe  of  it.  After  fuffering  calamities 
through  weaknefs,  or  ignorance,  men  grow  wife 
by  their  neceffities. 

The  individual  will  is  often  fufpicious,  but 
the  general  will  is  always  good,  and  can  never 
deceive.  By  what  fign  fhall  we  know  it  ?  By 
the  open  call  of  the  general  and  common  in- 
tereft. 

IRON 
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IRON  IN  THE  HAND  OF  MAN. 

I  LOVE  to  figure  to  myfelf  the  firft  opera- 
tion of  the  arts  upon  the  earth.  Behold  !  the 
hatchet  enters  the  forefts,  and  the  wild  beafts, 
flruck  with  alarm,  abandon  their  dens  to  men, 
who,  with  iron  and  fire,  open  fpacious  alleys  in 
w^oods  where  the  earth,  by  the  exuberance  of 
her  ufelefs  produdtions,  becomes  a  burden  to 
herfelf. 

The  rays  of  the  fun  have  purified  the  poi- 
foned  foil,  where  the  uprooted  pines  and  old 
trunks,  exhaufted  by  thick  garlands  of  parafitical 
plants,  gave  to  vegetation  a  hideous  afpe£l :  the 
marfhes,  concealed  beneath  heaps  of  rotten  leaves, 
bred  hideous  infects ;  a  vent  is  given  to  thefe 
ftagnant  waters.  The  air  corrects  the  exceffive 
humidity, — a  temperature  the  moil:  pernicious 
to  our  fpecies.  Habitations  arife  in  the  fame 
fpots  from  whence  ferocious  animals,  lurking 
under  the  cluftering  boughs,  darted  out  upon 
their  prey. 

Inftead  of  the  poifonous  plants  on  which  the 
quadruped  and  man  languifhed  ahke,  too  near 
the  green  carpet  of  the  fens,  we  now  fee  the 
treafures  of  a  wholefome  and  fmiling  hufbandry 
fpring  up !    and   fportive   flocks  now   gambol 

where 


where  the  hideous  ferpent  was  wont  to  fhed  hi^ 
venom. 

Such  in  our  own  times  were  the  operations! 
of  the  American  colonifts,  when  they  entered 
thofe  lilent  retreats  that  required  the  a£lion  of 
a  free  air  and  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
fun,  to  purge  the  water  and  the  earth. 
.  The  intention  of  the  Greater,  in  beftowing 
the  arts,  feems  particularly  to  have  provided  the 
permatient  means  of  aflbciating  men.  Human 
fociety  enters  into  the  plan  of  God,  not  only  as 
^  certain  effeft,  but  as  a  principal  objeft  to  which 
moft  other  effefts  arc  m.eant  to  concur; 

Without  fociety,  there  is  no  affinity,  no  vir- 
tue ;  no  knowledge  of  the  Great  Being,  of  our 
own  duties^  of  our  capability  of  improvement, 
of  the  happy  developriient  of  our  intelleftual 
faculties.  What  indeed  is  the  human  race,  dif- 
perfed,  without  morality,  without  notions  of  re- 
ligion or  virtue,  knowing  neither  to  admire  nor 
to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the  creation  ? 
Society  gives  the  neceffary  inftru<Slon  to  man  ; 
and  to  the  profperity  which  it  affords  in.  this 
World,  it  joins  the  hope  of  a  future  felicity  in 
a  new  order  of  things.  For  the  great  and  fub- 
lime  idea  of  final  caufes  difclofed  itfelf  only  in 
improved  fociety,  in  which  we  perceive  the  con- 
currence of  the  rays  of  eternal  wifdom. 

The 
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To  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  condltiorr  of 
the  people  of  Europe  is  lefs  defirable  than  that  of 
the  Canbs  or  Hottentots ;  or  that  the  man  who 
exercifes  the  arts  is  lefs  happy  merely  by  realon 
of  his  employment  ;  that  if  all  his  knowledge 
were  confined  to  run,  to  leap,  to  wreftle,  to 
throw  a  ftone,  to  climb  a  tree,  and  all  his  occu- 
pation to  fatisfy  the  cravmgs  of  nature,  and  thenj 
void  of  thought,  to  flumber  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  ;-^this,  I  fay,  is  to  play  on  the  furface  of 
things  for  the  fake  of  difplaying  a  brilliant  elo- 
quence. 

The  arts  and  fciences'  have  doubtlefs  their 
inconveniences ;  but  are  thefe  inconveniences 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  advantages 
which  refult  from  them  ?  Gan  they  be  com- 
pared with  the  evils  which  follow  the  negled  of 
them  ?  When  men  were  without  the  arts,  they 
were  obliged,  like  famifhed  wolves,  to  fally 
forth  from  their  retreats  in  purfuit  of  prey^ 
They  were  continually  engaged  in  deftroying 
each  other,  that  they  might  not  be  deftroyed  by 
famine.  Hence  the  inundation  of  thofe  barba- 
rous hordes,  which  fear  could  no  loncrer  confine 
on  the  fliores  of  the  ocean,  or  behind  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north.  They  migrated  perpetually 
from  their  barren  abodes  to  the  regiciis  of  the 
fouth,and  there  deftroyed  every  thing,  till  they 
were  deftroyed  themfelves. 
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Kot  with  {landing  all  the  bleflings  which  na- 
ture has  lavifhed  on  man,  he  would  have  re- 
mained poor  and  miferable,  without  the  benefit 
of  political  laws,  which  increafe  the  force  and 
enjoyment  of  a  people,  which  banifh  famine, 
which  break  the  yoke  of  flavery,  and  laftly, 
which  inftrufb  individuals  concerning  their  re- 
Ipeftive  rights. 

Wife  political  laws  colleft  into  a  focus  abund- 
ance and  liberty,  and  prevent  men  from  be- 
coming the  flaves  of  their  fellows !  Political 
laws  alfo,  by  confining  nations  within  prudent 
limits,  hinder  them  from  rufhing  againft  each 
other.  Small  tribes  are  fubjeft  to  this  accident, 
as  well  as  mighty  flates,  when  the  means  of 
fubfiftance  are  not  founded  on  the  focial  laws. 

Let  us  conclude,  therefore,  that  men  are  only 
unhappy  becaufe  they  are  not  fufEciently  in- 
duflrious. 


FALSE  SIMILITUDE. 


TO  compare  a  ftate  to  the  human  body  is  a 
fimilitude  which,  repeated  a  thoufand  times, 
has  been  the  fource  of  aftonifliing  errors. 
Mennius's  ftory  is  ingenious  ;  but  ought  we  to 
compare  political  bodies  with  the  human  body, 

in 
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in  which  all  the  parts  are  conne£lcd  and  have  a 
ncceffary  correfpondence,  infomuch,  that  whea 
one  part  fufFcrs  the  whole  fufFers  of  courfe  ? 
Is  not  this  a  moft  grofs  abufe  of  finnHitudes  ? 
I,  who  am  a  fubjedt,  am  never  fo  near  to  the 
fovereign  as  the  toe  is  to  the  diaphragm  ;  and 
docs  the  fovereign  really  fufFcr  when  I  fuffer,  as 
is  fure  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  animal  economy  ? 
When  the  royal  ftomach  digcfts  does  the  chyle 
flow  to  me  ?  Thcfe  old  comparifons  are  fo  very 
faulty  in  reafonable  application,  that  they  ought 
to  be  entirely  abandoned;  and  by  fuch  images 
as  thefe  weak  minds  h^ye  been  led  into  very- 
great  errors* 

It  is  certain  that  a  ftate  fhould  form  but  one 
whole ;  it  is,  however,  ufually  compofed  of 
two  powers,  which,  by  their  contention,  maia- 
tain  ah  equilibrium.  Thefe  powers  are  kept  in 
equipoife  by  a  third  ;  and  while  in  the  humaa 
body  a  healthful  ftate  cannot  be  other  than 
univerfal,  it  is  not  poffible  in  the  focial  body  for 
an  equality  of  enjoyments  to  fubfift.  With 
thofe  who  think  correftly  difputes  are  not  laft- 
ing  ;  and  it  ftrikes  me  that  in  a  political  argu- 
ment the  fimilitude  of  Mennius  will  be  no 
longer  quoted. 

In  a  State  there  are  unremittingly  a  flux  and 
reflux  of  power.  The  progreflion  from  one  form 
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of  government  to  another,  although  infenfible^ 
is  real ;  and  laws,  as  well  as  the  bafis  of  funda- 
mental principles,  are  fubjcdl  to  variations. 
Under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and 
'  Nero,  Rome  ftill  gloried  in  the  title  of  Republic : 
it  once  more  became  efFefliually  fuch  under  the 
dominion  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  al- 
though thefe  were  fovereigns.  It  had  alfo  its 
days  of  liberty  during  the  reign  of  Gallienus  ; 
and  when  thirty  men  difputed  the  fovereign 
authority  for  the  fpace  of  {even  or  eight  years, 
its  military  democracy  was  produdive  of  lefs 
mifchief  than  the  defpotifms  of  Caligula  and 
Nero. 

It  has  been  faid  that  every  State  has  Its  birth, 
its  virile  feafon,  and  its  old  age.  Thefe  images 
carry  with  them  a  tendency  to  error;  the  forms 
indeed  change,  but  the  earth,  the  foil,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  ftill  the  fame.  An  empire  is 
fometimes  ftronger,  fometimes  weaker ;  it  is 
re-eftablifhed,  it  predominates,  and  it  carries  the 
fame  name,  while  its  conftitution  is  no  longer 
the  fame. 

The  intemperate  love  of  liberty  may  precipi- 
tate its  heedlefs  partizans  into  flavery.  The 
moft  falutary  laws  may  be  converted  into  poifon. 
In  politics  general  principles  are  nugatory  and 
evidently  falfe. 

True 
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True  liberty  does  not  confift  in  having  no 
dependance  on  any  authority  ;  but  is  compatible 
with  retraining  laws.  When  the  fovereign 
himfelf  is  obliged  to  conform  to  laws  to  which 
the  rich  fubjedls  are  made  to  bow,  I  can  pro- 
nounce without  hefitating:  this  governm^ent  is 
not  a  bad  one. 

What  have  thofe  gained  who  live  under  your 
laws  ?  This  is  the  queftion  I  fhall  put  to  every 
government.  Whatever  name  it  may  bear,  if 
the  fubjefts  tell  me — ''we  are  not  dlfcontcnt- 
ed" — if  I  hear  thefe  words,  I  fay,  I  fhall  praife 
even  defpotifm. 

When  I  {hall  perceive  in  any  nation  that  the 
taxes  have  been  fo  diminifhed  as  to  be  fcarcely 
felt,  I  (hall  fay :  here  a  father  reigns.  If  the 
burthens  are  heavy,  and  the  people  bear  them 
without  murmuring,  I  fliall  fay :  this  nation  is 
free  and  enlightened.  But  if  a  nation  groan  un- 
der its  taxation,  ftill  fuppofing  it,  however,  fup- 
portable,  I  fliall  fay :  thefe  people  do  not  love 
their  country  ;  here  each  individual  thinks 
folely  of  himfelf. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  government  there  are  in- 
numerable theories,  all  of  them  very  good  upon 
paper.  They  are  fuited  to  every  charafter  and 
to  every  difpofition.  The  theory  of  the  econo- 
mifts  is  juft  as  good  as  that  of  Plato  :  each  of 
C  2  thefe 
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thefe  would  fway  the  world,  provided  the  world 
would  allow  itlelf  to  be  fo  governed  ;  but  the 
mifchief  is,  that  it  requires  phyfical  powers  to 
keep  it  conftantly  in  a£lion. 

Moral  ideas  conne  next.  Thcfe  have  great 
weight,  but  not  until  they  are  blended  with  the 
felf- moving  powers  of  an  empire. 

Governments  are  fubjeft  to  difeafes  and  re- 
volutions occafioned  by  the  law  of  friftion.  Ex- 
perience, reafonings,  and  the  moft  admirable 
theories  are  here  of  no  avail,  fince  the  political 
movements  will  have  their  ufual  courfe. 

Would  it  be  fufRcient  to  have  reared  the  edi- 
fice of  public  liberty,  if  the  legiflaturc  were  not 
afterwards  to  fecure  the  private  liberty  of  the 
meaneft  of  the  citizens  ?  If  the  depofitary  of  the 
public  force  can  difpofe  of  a  citizen  according 
to  the  caprices  of  his  grandeur,  or  if  the  credit 
and  fortune  of  individuals  hinge  entirely  oa  the 
will  of  a  prince,  then  is  the  dignity  of  man  de- 
graded. Man  fhould  have  no  other  judges  than 
his  equals  ;  but  fuch  a  privilege  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  becaufe  the  conqueft  and  maintenance 
of  it  are  difficult.  In  the  conflitution  of  every 
government  this  is  the  moft  effcntial  point  to 
be  obtained  :  now  if  this  danger  be  forefeen  and 
gbviated  for  ever  by  the  law  ;  if  this  facred  and 
terrible  power  belong   folely  to   the  tribunals 

which 
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\vhich  are  a  check  oii  authority,  court  favour, 
and  intrigue,  then  are  the  powers  of  the  ftatc 
happily  combined,  and  then  does  focial  order 
fubfift. 

The  habeas  corpus  aft  pafled  in  England  in 
the  thirty-firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
is  cfFeftually  the  triumph  of  the  Britifh  legifla- 
tion,  and  to  every  mind  capable  of  reflecting  on 
thefe  profound  fubjefts,  muft  appear  the  chef- 
d'^ceuvre  of  policy,  v^ifdom,  and  humanity. 

Let  any  nation  whatever  obtain  fuch  a  law, 
and  every  ufeful  reform  will  be  found  to  fpring 
from  it.  But  fo  noble  a  conqueft,  which  reftores 
to  every  man  his  natural  dignity,  can  belong  to  a 
nation  alone  already  difpofed  to  feel  all  its  juftice 
and  all  its  importance. 

This  celebrated  aft  is  in  a  manner  become 
the  fecond  magna  charta  of  the  Englifli :  on  fo 
important  an  occaiion  they  have  given  no  fcope 
to  an  arbitrary  will.  We  are  far  from  thofe 
great  and  precious  formalities  which  remind 
princes  that  every  punifhment  arbitrarily  award- 
ed is  a  violation  of  the  focial  compad.  We 
have  allowed  the  encreafe  of  this  power,  already 
fo  terrible  by  the  affumption  of  the  executive 
authority,  of  a  power  fo  alarming  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  abufe.  We  have,  however,  by 
pur  yerbal  difcourfes  and  writings  made  fomc 
C  ^  refiflance ;; 
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refiftance  ;  and  with  all  the  zeal  of  patriotilhi, 
and  all  the  eloquence  which  is  infpired  by  the 
love  of  humanity,  have  unceafingly  intimidated 
thofe  who  have  been  appointed  the  arbiters  of 
the  lot  of  others.  Illegal  imprifonments  have 
been  latterly  lefs  frequent,  and  the  whole  nation 
has,  as  it  were,  become  witnefs  to  the  adions 
of  the  prince,  ticitly  requiring  of  him'  an  ac- 
count of  the  exercife  of  his  redoubtable  au- 
thority. 

Why  has  the  fine  kingdom  of  Poland,  not- 
withftanding  all  its  advantages,  been  unable 
to  attain  the  rank  of  a  refpeftable  power  J  Be- 
caufe  the  rights  of  man  are  there  efTentially  vio- 
lated by  the  privileges  of  the  grandees,  and  be- 
caufe  the  different  parts  of  which  the  Polifh 
conftitution  is  ccmpofed,  bearing  too  unequally 
on  each  other,  prevent  the  eftablifliment  of  an 
equilibrium.  No  vigour  can  be  looked  for  in  a 
nation  of  which  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  degradation  :  under 
fuch  circumilances  the  nobilit}' ,  having  no  longer 
any  moderation,  harafs  the  people,  and  difplay 
to  the  world  the  conftant  fpeSacle  of  inteftine 
divifions.  To  regenerate  fuch  a  kingdom  would 
require  its  entire  fubverfion,  fince  no  efficaci- 
ous police  can  be  efiabliflied  in  a  ftate,  unlefs 
there  be  a  juft  equipoife   between  the  different 

orders 
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orders  of  which  that  ftate  is  compofed.  When, 
OB  the  other  hand,  the  equlHbrium  is  entirely 
deflroyed,  it  is  innpoffible  for  any  individual  to 
contribute  towards  the  public  weal  ;  and  the 
deftruflion  itfelf  of  the  government  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  ftagnation  by  which  the  police  is 
utterly  corrupted. 

The  writers  who  have  inveftigated  the  for- 
mation of  focieties  among  men,  have  fome  of 
them  recurred  to  chance,  others  to  fear,  or  a 
compulfory  force.  While  fociety  exifts,  accord- 
ing to  the  firft  appointment  of  nature,  they  have 
made  all  the  caufes  to  confift  in  the  reproduc- 
ioYi  and  prefervation  of  the  human  fpecies.  But 
love,  and  the  defire  of  mutual  afliftance,  appear 
to  me  to  have  formed  the  firft  bond  of  union. 


SUPPOSITION. 

IT  is  a  whimfical  idea,  but  neverthelefs  in- 
ftructive,  to  imagine  on  a  fudden  the  admini- 
ftrators  of  ftates  entirely  vanifhed.  Affu  redly, 
governments  would  not  be  di/Tolv^d,  ftill  lefs 
fociety  ;  yet  the  adminiftrators  believe  that  every 
thing  is  performed  by  themfelves. 

The  people,  upon  this  fuppofition,  would 
fuddenly  require   a   new  legiflative   authority. 

C4  The 
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The  change  of  perfons  would  hardly  be  per- 
ceived, {o  permanent  is  the  original  form  of 
focieties.  Anarchy  is  fo  contrary  to  the  natural 
order  of  things,  that  the  bonds  of  fociety  form 
and  extend  of  themfelves.  Is  there  a  govern- 
ment in  the  world  without  laws  ?  What  ridicu- 
lous roily  in  certain  minifters  of  ftates,  to  fancy 
that  without  theni  fociety  would  only  be  a  con- 
fufed  multitude,  without  order  and  without 
union  !  Men  obey,  becaufe  they  have  a  law  en- 
graved on  their  heart,  and  becaufe  the  tranf- 
greffor  feeks  only  to  diffemblc^  and  not  to  juf- 
tify  his  crime. 

Other  minifters,  filled  with  fome  chimerical 
notions,  imagine  that  the  people  being  ignorant, 
it  would  expofe  the  ftate  to  total  ruin,  if  their 
prefumptuous  fyftem  were  fhaken.  They  know 
not,  that  fince  books  have  been  diffufed,  and 
even  without  books,  the  people  are,  by  traditloq 
alone,  prepared  to  become  their  own  legiflators, 
to  facrifice  much  on  the  one  hand,  in  order  to 
gain  on  the  other.  Inftind:  enlightens  the  m.oft 
ignorant  in  moments  of  fignal  importance,  and 
never  are  they  miftaken  during  great  revolu- 
tions. Hiftorj  fully  confirms  this  maxim.  Not- 
wiihftaading  grievous  fubjeflis  of  complaint  and 
difcontent,  the  people  will  not  proceed  to  radical 
ghangcs,  to  the  abolition  of  royalty,  for  example, 
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ill  great  ftates ;  for  the  people,  I  repeat  it,  will 
endure  many  oppreffions.  They  may  be  faid  to 
be  philofophical,  fince  they  bear  with  certain 
unjuft  and  vexatious  laws,  for  the  fake  of  others 
which  are  great  and  fublime ;  they  may  be  faid 
to  have  made  every  allowance  for  human  frailty 
in  the  condudt  of  their  admlniftrators ;  they 
confent  not  to  bear  the  name  of  rebels  till  they 
have  fufficient  pretext,  and  fufficient  force  to 
fan6lify  that  title  :  then  they  introduce  the  ftate 
of  war,  and,  well  knowing  that  thereby  they 
iexpofe  themfelves  to  great  misfortunes,  they 
direft  their  attacks  againft  an  oppreffive  autho- 
rity,  which,  they  aver,  is  not  founded  on  their 
conftltution  or  laws  of  government :  they  may 
be  miftaken  about  words,  but  their  reafonings 
are  found,  for  they  feel  the  neceffity,  amidft  the 
raoft  terrible  dangers,  of  forming  anew  the  focial 
compaft.  If  weak,  they  murmur,  they  exclaim, 
they  contemn,  they  deteft ;  if  powerful,  they 
eftablifli  the  balance,  and  exult  in  the  viftory. 

And  who  were  the  firft  legiflators  ?  Men, 
who  the  day  before  were  branded  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  rebels.  Would  obedience  be  honour- 
able, were  it  altogether  paflive  ?  I  fee  the  people 
every  where  more  difpofed  to  fufFer  than  to 
refift,  and  for  this  I  admire  and  refpeft  them  : 
f^^othing  feems  more  oppofite  to  their  ideas  than 

a  revolt. 
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a  revolt,  and  when  that  period  arrives,  I  am 
almoft  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  reiiftance  is 
lawful,  and  that  they  have  been  oppreffed  by  a 
thoufand  invifible  hands. 

Tv/o  or  three  men  may  be  led  aftray  by  their 
paffior.s,  and  hurried  into  diforders,  which  rife 
to  the  level  of  their  pride.  But  when  a  whole 
people  are  unhinged  and  thrown  into  violent 
commotion,  a  people  who  expofe  an  ample  front 
to  fo  many  wounds,  and  among  whom  the  re- 
union of  power  is  fo  difficult ;  they  muft  have 
been  forely  and  deeply  haraffed  and  abufed.  Alas ! 
muft  the  people  always  be  expofed  to  the  fury 
of  avarice  and  the  cruelty  of  oppreffion  ?  Re- 
iiftance, that  is  readion,  becomes,  therefore, 
inevitable  in  many  circumftances.  Every  thing 
has  its  limits,  and  as  Locke  {ays,  the  fupreme 
power,  whatever  it  may  be,  returns  to  the  com- 
munity. 


ORIGINAL  FOUNDATION. 

GOVERNMENTS  are  analogous  to  the 
force  of  the  fentiments  which  gave  them  birth  : 
the  Romans  were  conquerors,  becaufe  the  firft 
founders  were  robbers :  China,  founded  on  the 
ftrciigeft  fentiments  of  humanity,   fubfifts   by 

the 
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the  immutability  of  its  rights.  Religious  na- 
tions are  diftinguifhed  by  a  fanatical  attach- 
ment to  their  creed.  Thus  every  people  finds 
the  fource  of  its  pohty  in  the  v/ork  of  nature  : 
The  m.anners  of  the  Greeks  and  Ron:jans  were 
the  moft  faithful  pidlures  of  their  governments. 
The  national  body  v/ill  reprefent  the  ancient 
legifiation. 

Political  principles  are  only  good  in  propor- 
tion as  their  bafis  is  eftablifhed  on  the  real  man- 
ners of  ^  people. 

The  parallel  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe, 
with  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  earth,  would 
throw  a  clear  light  upon  the  conquefts  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  it  would  be  perceived  whether 
the  univerfe  has  gained  or  loft  by  this  great  re- 
volution. 

'  Governments  derived  their  orio;in  from  na- 
tural  fentiment ;  they  were,  at  fir  ft,  unacquaint- 
ed either  with  principles,  or  the  pubHc  exercife 
of  thefe  fentiments  ;  they  had  an  impreflion  of 
the  moral  idea  of  juftice,  and  of  the  abflraft  no- 
tion of  liberty.  The  authority  of  reafon  gave 
place  to  a  political  eflablifliment.  This  is  eafily 
conceived ;  but  in  whatever  he  does,  man  ad- 
vances flep  by  flep.  I  aflign  to  the  art  of  go- 
vernment, the  fame  origin  as  to  all  the  other 
arts ;  it  is  nature  that  fupplies  the  hints.     An 
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kiteliigent  man  profits  by  thefe,  and  colle£ts  thd 
local  difpolitions  under  one  point  of  view.  Ob- 
ferve  that  all  the  ancient  ftates  valued  them- 
felvcs  upon  a  lingle  legiflator.  Thus,  in  thofc 
remote  times,  the  aftion  of  unity  upon  the  mafs 
of  men's  minds  was  felt  in  the  fame  manner  as, 
in  poliflicd  ages,  national  pride  is  infpired  by  a 
writer,  a  law-giver,  a  conqueror.  Hardly  can 
the  Egyptian  decypher  the  infcriptions  which 
declare  his  part  greatnefs,  and  the  reft  of  the 
earth  extols  the  country  which  has  fubmitted 
to  the  yoke  of  the  Ethiopcans,  of  the  Perfians» 
of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Romans,  of  the  Arabs, 
of  the  Gircaffians,  and  of  the  Turks. 

But  it  is  ridiculous,  in  modern  authors,  to 
fpeak  of  ancient  conftitutions,  and  to  propofc 
them  as  models,  when  gun-powder,  mechanics, 
the  mariner's  compafs,  taftics,  the  arts,  and 
Chriftianity  have  produced  a  total  change  of 
circumftances.  What  refemblance  has  Lacedc- 
mon  to  Paris  ?  What  would  Lycurgus  fay,  if 
tranfported  to  Verfailles  ? 

The  fcience  of  poUtics  is  verfatile  in  its  na- 
ture, and  Ihould  vary  like  the  calendars,  I  can 
conceive  a  ftate  to  be  in  fuch  a  predicament^ 
that  it  may  and-  ought  to  change  fuddenly  its 
political  and  religious  laws ;  as  was  feen  at  the 
period  of  the  reforrnation,  when  principles,  the 
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tnbft  generally  received,  were  abollfhed  aild 
annihilated,  and,  as  was  neceffarily  the  cafe, 
with  impetuoiity  of  decifion. 


ON  THE  NEW-MODELLING  OF  LAWS. 

WHAT  are  called  conftitutive  laws,  are  the 
aftual  balls  of  the  conflitution.  General  confent, 
atid  common  opinion,  form  political  laws ;  as,  if 
they  contradld  the  firft  formation  of  the  ftatc, 
they  become  no  lefs  inftltutive,  or  fundamental- 
laws,  when  they  accord  with  the  general  wifh 
of  the  nation  ;  the  monarch  cannot  abrogate  the 
laws  by  which  he  holds  his  crown  ;  but  there  is 
110  doubt  that  the  authority  of  the  nation  caa 
change  old  laws,  or  old  cufloms,  whenever  the 
piubhc  utility  requires  them  to  be  annulled. 

The  firft  of  all  laws  is,  that  which  fets  the 
fafety  of  the  public  before  every  other  confi- 
deration. 

Thus,  thefe  fundamental  laws  are  not  fixed 
on  an  eternal  bafis,  fince  new  circumftances,  a 
great  change  of  manners,  or  phyfical  revolutions 
may  diredt  important  alterations.  Men,  in  form- 
ing laws  for  the  public  utility,  have  referved  to 
themfelves  the  rio^ht  of  deftrovins:  thefe  fame 
laws,  when  the  fame  utility  requires  it. 

A  general 
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A  general  new-modelling  becomes  much 
cafier  in  fome  crifes,  than  the  correding  of 
certain  fecondary  laws,  becaufe  thefe,  being 
derived  from  the  conftitutive  laws,  open  a  wide 
field  to  difputes  and  contradiftions ;  whereas  a 
total  reform  repels  all  the  inconveniences  of  the 
eftabliflied  laws,  and  brings  forward  a  legal 
fyftem,  great,  magnanimous,  and  falutary.  It 
will  always  be  more  difficult  to  find  expedients 
to  reform  a  defefliive  law,  than  to  demolifli  it 
at  once  with  a  fudden  crafli ;  but  it  is  only  the 
political  laws  which  can  be  overturned  in  this 
manner,,  becaufe,  like  thofe  fuperb  obelilks, 
compofed  of  a  fingle  block,  they  muft  either  be 
fet  erefl:,  or  laid  level  with  the  ground. 

Thus,  ftates  have  their  viciffitudes  ;  but  when 
they  do  not  undergo  a  thorough  regeneration, 
or  meet  not  with  fkilful  founders,  it  were  better 
for  them  to  continue  according  their  primitive 
inftitution. 


RECIPROCAL  RIGHTS. 

THERE  are  no  focieties  without  reciprocal 
rights,  and,  notwithftanding,  in  the  midft  of  fo 
many  individual  and  legitimate  rights,  there 
can  be  but  one  fole  authority.     This  authority 

ought. 
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bncrht,  however,  to  be  made  up  of  the  national 
fpirit,  that  is  to  fay,  of  its  confent.  In  fuch  a 
cafe,  the  voice  of  a  fupreme  authority  legally 
obliges  each  individual  to  rally  round  it,  fo  as 
to  form  a  colledive  force ;  and  the  government 
becomes  merely  an  affociation  of  feveral  phyfical 
powers,  united  to  fubdue  other  phyfical  powers, 
that  may  refufe  to  follow  the  general  move- 
ment. The  will  of  the  legitimate  government 
becomes  a  point  of  union  for  all  the  other  wills, 
and  for  all  the  other  powers  ;  and  it  ought,  and 
muft  enforce  obedience  by  its  phyfical  ftrength. 
In  its  final  analyfis,  effential  order  admits  of  but 
one  fole  authority ;  but  after  all  the  conten- 
tions which  fhall  attempt  to  define,  in  fome 
degree,  the  law  that  is  to  regulate  it,  govern- 
ment will  fpring  up  at  the  clofe  of  the  combat, 
between  the  paffion  of  ruling,  and  that  of  being 
free,  both  of  them  equally  natural  to  man.  The 
moft  abfolute  authority  becomes  legal,  when  it 
arifes  triumphantly  out  of  the  contention  of  all 
the  individual  interefts ;  thefe  will  be  blended 
with  the  general  intereft ;  and  the  power  will 
be  juftly  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  chief,  in  fuch 
a  way  as,  that  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  go- 
vernment will  be  appreciated  and  adopted  by  all. 
Great  difafters  ufually  give  birth  to  a  defpot,  on 
this  account,  that   he  is  obliged  to  abufe  the 

power 
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power  delegated  to  him,  when  the  intereft  of 
the  fociety  requires  him  to  ftrike  a  terrible  blow, 
that  fhall  fubftitutc  the  reign  of  the  law  for  the 
tempeftuous  paffions  which  are  fubverfivc  of  all 
order  and  of  all  police.  When  the  mifchief  is 
over,  this  very  defpot,  to  whom  the  habit  of 
command  is  become  eftimable,  ought  to  be  fub- 
dued.  He  was  a  faviour,  but  he  becomes  a 
tyrant,  if  he  refufes  to  fheath  the  fword  with 
which  he  infli£ted  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of 
their  country.  Thus  is  there,  fometimes,  but 
a  fmall  diftance  between  a  hero  and  an  ufurper ; 
fuch  was  Casfar,  and  fuch  was  Cromwell.  It  is 
the  fiipreme  effort  of  human  virtue  generoafly 
to  refign  the  power,  and  make  a  facrifice  to 
one's  country,  after  having  avenged  its  wrongs, 
or  faved  it  from  imminent  peril  :  in  an  en- 
lightened age,  however,  and  when  the  attention 
of  the  whole  univerfc  is  fixed  on  a  fingle  man, 
glory  alone  can  fecompenfe  him  for  a  facrifice 
lik€  this.  Such,  in  our  days,  has  been  in  his 
retreat,  the  American  General,  Wafhington  ! 

If  we  examine  the  fpirit  of  focieties,  we  fliali 
fee  that  they  tend,  by  their  very  nature,  to  the 
maintenance  and  fecurity  of  the  independence 
and  equality  of  men.  This  equilibrium  may  be 
deranged  by  perfonal  intereft,  but  it  will  be  re- 
cftabhfhcd :  the  individual  dies,  while  the  fpe- 
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ties  labours  for  the  general  prefervation.  While 
force  acts  on  the  one  hand,  art  infenfibly  acts 
in  a  contrary  direftion  on  the  other;. and,  in 
an  enlightened  nation,  liberty  blends  itfelf  in  a 
fenfible  way  with  flavery,  corrodes  its  fhackles, 
and  points  out  to  Man  the  means  of  Ihaking  it 
off  with  addrefs.  We  have  better  times  to  look 
■up  to  :  human  intelligences,  conftantly  increaf- 
fing,  didate  new  laws  to  ftatefmen,  who  can- 
not refufe  what  their  country  expcfiis  from 
them,  without  expofing  themfelves  to  the  fcan- 
dal  of  the  public. 

The  French  will  never  be  entirely  fubjn gated  : 
the  fpirit  of  the  old  legiflation  of  the  Franks, 
is  a  fpirit  of  natural  independance ;  they  were 
willing  to  be  led,  not  governed  and  condemned  ; 
nor  wo^ld  they  admit  the  right  of  any  one  over 
their  life  and  their  perfon. 


PRIMITIVE  RIGHT. 

IT  was  a  lawful  acl ;  for  a  body  of  men  v/ant- 
ing  women  had  a  right  to  provide  themfelves, 
and  to  take  them  from  their  neighbours  who 
could  fpare  them.  Force  was  then  the  cry  at 
once  of  nature  and  of  the  right  of  nations. 
What   a  ftate  does  from  real  neceffity  and  for 
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its  prefervation^  becomes  a  fnpremc  law  ;  but 
never  was  there  perhaps  a  motive  fo  powerful 
and  fo  juft  as  that  which  at  that  time  actuated 
the  Romans.  And  why  was  this  rape  never 
ranked  among  unwarrantable  violences  ?  Plain- 
ly, becaufc  it  was  confiflent  with  the  law  of 
nature. 

There  are  cafes,  (they  are  indeed  rare,)  when 
mifery  can  juftly  have  recourfe  to  force  alone. 
Famine,  peftilcnce,  and  ftiipwreck  warrant 
laws,  which  are  not  inconfiftent  with  juftice, 
though  they  offend  charity.  Such  is  the  right 
of  neceflity ;  but  it  is  fo  terrible,  on  examina- 
tion, that  it  ftiould  be  covered  with  a  veil,  as  a 
precipice  is  fkreened  which  the  eye  dares  not  to 
explore. 

Some  countries  expel  the  ftranger  who  has 
been  driven  from  his  home,  and  deny  him  a 
retreat.  If  all  the  world  were  to  repel  him  alike, 
could  he  live  in  the  air  ?  Muft  not  a  man  inhabit 
fome  where  on  the  globe  ?  And  has  he  not  a 
right  to  do  fo  ?  The  nation  from  which  he  en- 
treats an  afylum,  therefore  treats  him  unjuflly 
and  cruelly,  if  in  place  of  reflraining  and  watch- 
ing him,  it  commands  him  to  leave  its  territo- 
ries. The  water,  the  air,  and  the  earth  belong 
to  all  men  ;  and  the  inconvenience  which  pro- 
perty may  fuftain,  can  never  excufe  the  inhu- 
manity 
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mahity  of  him  who  refufes  his  fellow  a  fhare 
in  the  patrimony  of  primceval  foeiety. 

Penal  laws  alone  have  a  right  to  drive  a  per- 
fon  from  one  country  to  another ;  and  this  adt 
appears  to  tne  the  moft  terrible  exercife  of  their 
power* 

For  the  fame  reafon,  ho  equitable  law  can 
hold  by  force  a  member  of  the  foeiety  who 
wifhes  to  go  elfewhere  in  fearch  of  happincfs. 
Every  man  has  aright  to  choofe  his  country, 
becaufe  happinefs  being  the  natural  end  to 
which  every  man  afpires,  each  is  free  to  join 
what  foeiety  he  pleafes.  If  the  citizen  is  blame- 
able  for  forfaking  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  ftate 
.  which  feeks  to  retain  its  fubje£t,  would  fhow  its 
Weaknefs,  and  after  all  obtain  a  bad  citizen. 

European  ftates  forming  in  a  manner  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer,  what  matters  the  fluclua- 
tion  of  the  individuals  ?  When  the  natural  ties 
are  infufficient,  we  need  no  longer  talk  of  the 
political  ties,  which  lofe  their  force  when  we 
attempt  to  overftrain  them.  The  ftate  may  in- 
deed recal  its  fubjedls,  and  may  punifh  them  by 
the  confifcation  of  their  goods.  But  it  ought  to 
refpefl:  the  liberty  of  the  individual ;  nor  could 
he  have  any  merit  in  loving  his  country,  if  he 
were  not  permitted  to  adopt  another. 

What  can  wc  think  of  a  government,  which 
D  2  rendering 
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rendering  men  wretched,  and  ftripping  them 
of  every  thing,  reftrains  them  from  going  to 
breathe  in  a  milder  afylum,  and  which  fets  up 
barriers  to  hold  them  in  mifery  and  fcrvitude. 


OF  IMPRESCRIPTIBLE  RIGHTS. 

IT  is  inconteftable,  that  the  nation  is  the  Ic- 
giflativc  power,  and  that  it  needs  in  addition  an 
executive  power  alone. 

All  the  efforts  of  a  writer  fliould  be  direded 
to  enlighten  the  firft.  If  an  author  is  inhibited 
from  fpeaking,  it  will  be  inferred,  that  what  he 
had  to  fay  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

Men,  who  ufually  a£t  not  from  principle, 
would  ftill  aft  if  knowledge  were  to  be  more 
diffufed. 

A  guardian  foverelgnty  will  always  be  re- 
fpedled ;  a  rapacious  fovercignty  will  always  be 
combated  and  eluded. 

The  right  of  man  is  to  enjoy  his  greateft  pof- 
fible  felicity. 

Let  not  the  laws  of  fociety  contradift  the  laws 
of  nature,  for  thefe  are  perfeftion  itfelf.  In 
fociety  man  lofes  not  his  rights,  he  extends 
them  to  every  thing. 

The  human  race  never  chofe  to  give  itfclf 
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mafters  ;  it  eledled  chiefs  to  guard  and  proteft 
the  refpefiive  properties.  The  laws  of  nature 
exhibit  the  complete  plan  of  a  happy  govern- 
ment. 

Such  an  error  is  ufeful,  you  may  reply.  But 
the  fharper  whd  fells  me  copper  for  gold,  a 
pafte  for  a  diamond,  blinds  me  into  an  error 
vv'hich  has  its  advantages.  Am  I  therefore  the 
lefs  cruelly  undeceived,  when  I  carry  the  trin- 
ket to  the  jeweler,  when  I  behold  my  poverty 
and  the  immenfe  lofs  that  I  have  fuftained  ? — ^ 
While  the  illufion  lafts,  he  who  is  deceived 
fancies  himfelf  ftrong  and  powerful,  but  his 
confidence  foon  yields  to  weaknefs  and  defpair. 
Thus,  all  thofe  nations  who  derived  an  artificial 
force  from  prejudices,  have  funk  into  defpicablc 
flaves,  below  the  term  of  human  debafement. 

Thefe  pious  frauds  are  always  frauds  that 
apply  not  to  the  full  extent  defired ;  and 
when  the  imaginations  of  a  people  are  ftored 
with  fuch  chimerical  phantoms,  the  firft  enthu- 
fiaft  who  takes  the  trouble,  may  give  a  direftion 
to  the  errors.  They  are  led  on  to  murder,  to 
carnage,  to  crimes  of  every  kind,  becaufe  the 
light  is  extinguiihed  which  would  guide  them 
to  gentle  manners. 

What  multitudes  have  been  butchered  to  ce- 

fpent  opinions  which  had  not  the  fmailefl:  rela- 
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tion  to  morality  ?  Does  not  the  moft  rigid  and 
moft  fuperftitious  religion,  in  our  own  times, 
receive  into  its  bofom  the  greateft  number  of 
Tufurers  and  robbers  ? 

Good  civil  laws  which  cramp  not  the  liberty 
of  man,  and  reprefs  nothing  but  ufurpation  ; 
thefe  alone  are  defirable.  All  herefies  fpring 
from  thofe  antiquated  abfurd  dogmas,  which 
can  gain  credit  only  among  the  moft  barbarous 
and  brutal  people. 

Have  we  not  known  lawyers  affert  that  a 
kingdom  was  the  patrimony  of  a  finglc  man, 
and  feed  him  with  this  prepofterous  idea  ?  Have 
not  others  fhown  happinefs  to  man,  as  a  bird- 
catcher  fliows  a  mirror  to  larks  ?  The  net  was 
fpread  below,  and  when  men  tried  to  burft 
through,  they  were  reckoned  criminal.  All 
the  framers  of  codes  have  turned  afide  from  civil 
rights. 

Writers  ihould  therefore  exert  themfelves 
to  reftore  to  man  his  dignified  and  noble  cha- 
racter ;  for  ignorance  ought  either  to  be  total, 
abfolute,  and  profound,  or  fhould  ceafe  alto- 
gether. Happinefs,  fays  Dr.  Swift,  confifts  in 
enjoying  the  fatisfadion  of  being  properly  over- 
reached. But  what  may  fuit  an  individ,ual,  will 
not  fuit  a  nation. 

It  is  faid  with  an  ironical  air,  what !  are  wri- 
ters 
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tcrs  kings,  to  make  legiflators  ?  But  does  no^ 
the  artift  who  conftrufts  compaffes,  telefcopes, 
and  other  neceflary  inftruments,  perform  a  fer- 
vice  to  geometry  and  geometers  ?  How  could 
they  cultivate  the  faiences  without  thefe  im- 
plements ? 

May  we  not  judge  of  the  merit  of  thofe  who 
govern  by  the  ardour  of  the  attachment  which 
each  individual  entertains  for  his  country  ? 
Thofe  periods  of  the  commonwealth  are  the 
moft  profperous  which  afford  the  livelieft  de- 
monftrations  in  its  favour  ;  nor  fhould  we  bo^ft 
the  exterior  decoration  which  beftows  brilliancy 
on  a  ftate,  but  the  inward  fatisfaflion  which 
the  citizen  feels, 

The  primitive  conftltution  of  ftates  did  not, 
neither  could  it  oppofe  independance. 

To  begin  the  hiftory  of  nations  with  the 
defpotifm  of  an  individual,  is  to  fet  reafon  at 
defiance.  Savage  tribes,  (and  froni  them,  all 
nations  have  had  their  origin)  are  never  fub- 
jeft  to  controul,  In  the  earlleft  inftitution  of 
focicties,  man  paid  obedience  with  no  other 
view  than  to  procure  a  reciprocal  obedience  from 
thofe  entrufted  with  the  governing  powers.  A 
confiderable  time  was  required  to  bend  a  great 
fociety  beneath  a  fingle  force.  The  courage  of 
^n  infant  people,  is  a  furc  guide  to  uSj^  and,  be- 
D  4  ^aufc. 
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caufe  it  isdiftinft,  is  not  the  lefs  juft  and  pro- 
found at  this  period. 

Inftindt  makes  up  for  the  want  of  refieftion, 
and  in  the  fequel,  it  can  only  be  replaced  by 
an  aflemblage  of  all  forts  of  knowledge,  at  a 
time  when  civilized  nations  are  obliged  to  de- 
fend themfelves  againft  the  defpotifm  wdiich 
rifes  out  of  the  arts. 

There  exifts  not,  nor  can  there  exift  a  ftate 
whofe  form  is  really  fuch-  as  it  is  conceived  to 
be  in  fpeculation. 

The  few  govern  the  many  ;  but  it  is  never- 
thclefs  true  in  faft,  that  in  procefs  of  time,  the 
many  overawe  the  few. 

Man  is  a  Ibcial  being  ;  which  is  evident,  be- 
caufe  he  is  naturally  difpofed  to  limit  his  own 
rights,  in  order  to  leave  to  others  a  free  exercifc 
of  theirs.  He  has  therefore  feen  in  a  dire£l  way, 
the  general  intereft  of  the  human  fpecies  :  and 
this  is  manifeft  even  in  the  moft  imperfedl  le- 
gUlatiqns. 

Extreme  political  pcrfedion  is  imprafticable, 
AH  chofe  fublime  plans  digefted  on  paper  can 
never  be  realized.  When  the  machine  muft  be 
conftriKfiled  and  put  in  motion,  we  fhould  re- 
flefl:,  that  no  diredlipn  can  be  given  to  it  without 
a  coUifion  of  the  human  paffions. 

Jn  all  the  fyftems,  ancient  and  modern,  the 
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details  are  Gonftantly  happier  and  jufter  than  the 
amount  of  the  whole. 

There  is  no  evil  in  the  political  order,  but 
which  may  be  turned  to  good ;  and  to  fupply 
the  want  of  public  morals,  great  focieties  have 
invented  a  fpring,  which  under  the  name  of 
honour,  has  a  powerful  efficacy,  and  ails  as 
forcibly  as  virtue  itfelf. 

The  ideas  of  men  of  fuperior  underftanding, 
acquiring  a  dominion  over  the  mind,  become 
fentiments,  and  are  foon  converted  into  laws. 
But  there  are  fome  of  thefe  notions  which  ought 
ftill  to  remain  under  the  veil,  becaufc  the  pre- 
fent  flate  of  fociety  is  not  prepared  either  to 
jconceive  them  well,  or  to  adopt  them  profitably. 

Such  conceptions  a  writer  is  permitted  to 
whifper  to  fages,  and  to  cover  them  with  a 
fort  of  myfterious  obfcurity,  thus  to  avoid  the 
reproaches,  without  betraying  the  rights  of  au- 
guil  truth.  The  empire  of  perfuafion,  though 
it  facrifices  its  force  and  its  luftrc  by  delaying 
the  moment  of  triumph,  will  lofe  none  of  its  in- 
fluence. 

Under  any  political  form  foever  which  civi- 
lization may  eftablifli,  the  natural  rights  muft 
never  be  extinguifhed  in  the  civil;  the  legifla- 
tion  would  otherwife  ht  faulty,  and  the  indivi* 
(Juals  oppreffed  and  wretched. 

To 
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To  alTert  that  the  natural  right  is  oppofcd  to 
the  civil,  is  to  advance  a  monftrous  abfurdity, 
to  fink  the  charafter  of  man  inftead  of  raifing:  it, 
^nd  to  take  away  his  happinefs  inftead  of  con-'' 
firming  it.  Alas  !  of  w^hat  import  to  man  are 
thofe  conftitutions  prepared  with  fuch  fhow, 
that  often tation  of  wifdom,  and  thofe  laws,  the 
produftion  of  ages,  if  all  this  difplay  is  only  to 
opprefs  him,  and  afforded  no  confolation  in  the 
journey  of  life  ? 

The  aflemblies  of  March  and  of  May,  thefc 
folemn  diets,  have  been  common  among  all  na- 
tions, becaufe  fovereignty  was  originally  derived 
from  the  people.  Then,  the  monarch  was  only 
a  captain.  He  appointed  the  officers  about  his 
own  perfon  ;  while  the  honours  of  the  ftate 
were  conferred  by  the  national  fuffrage.  But 
after  the  bounds  of  the  French  empire  were  ex- 
tended, it  behoved  the  many  to  obey  the  few. 
The  bifhops  and  feudal  lords  took  charge  of 
the  government,  and  the  kings  or  captains,  who 
had  dreaded  the  afTemblies  of  the  people,  faw 
themfelves,  though  too  late,  deprived  of  their 
firmeft  fupport ;  for  every  nation,  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  arms,  will  invariably  elefl:  a  chief. 

The  abolifiiing  of  the  order  of  commons  gave 
rife  to  a  body  which  has  fometimes  appeared 
inimical    to   the   monarch,    but  above   all,  tp 
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the  people.  This  body  would  gladly  fet  itfelf 
on  a  level  with  the  fovereign  of  the  nation,  and 
at  the  fame  moment,  it  pretends  to  humble  the 
third  eftate :  it  is  difpofed  to  make  the  monarch 
a  Yenetian  doge,  and  the  people  a  beaft  of  bur- 
den. It  perpetually  Ikulks  behind  the  trcafury 
and  the  church,  to  purloin  the  riches  :  it  muft 
receive  the  large  funis  deftined  to  elevate  royal* 
ty  ;  and  it  would  fain  wreft  from  the  monarch 
the  noble  privilege  of  difpenfing  honour.  Prc- 
fent  merit,  according  to  it,  is  nothing  ,  it  mean- 
ly foUicits  a  recompenfe  for  the  part.  Kings 
know  not  how  to  rid  themfelves  of  this  crowd 
of  beggars,  who,  in  the  midft  of  their  pretend- 
ed regard,  fay  that  the  capetians  ftill  reign. 

Thcfe  degenerate  nobles,  without  fixt  pro- 
perty, and  deftitute  of  power,  regain  by  cunni»g 
what  they  had  loft ;  they  defpife  living  merit 
for  ancient  chimeras ;  and  they  would  fain  per- 
fuade  us  that  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  refts 
upon  their  diftin£lions ;  they  forget  the  com- 
mons, as  if  the  people  never  had  exifted.  For- 
merly the  great  lords  went  to  court  to  difFufe 
widely  their  wealth ;  at  prefent  they  dun  in- 
ceffantly,  and  whatever  touches  them  muft  be 
facred. 
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OF  DISTANT  GOOD  OR  THE  VAIN  PRETEXT, 

NO  fudden  chajige  Hiould  be  made  m  tbo 
Condition  of  citizens,  even  what  might  fecm 
the  moft  neceffary.  And  why  ?  Becaufe  we 
©ught  not  to  harafs  the  prefent  generation, 
which  muft  quickly  pafs  away;  it  confifts  one 
lialf  of  men  in  the  middle  or  near  the  end  of 
their  courfe,  and  who  confequentlj  will  fooa 
lleep  in  the  tomb. 

I  appeal  to  any  fober  thinking  perfon  :  is  it 
allowable  to  rob  them  of  their  repofe,  to  moleft 
their  exigence  for  a  diftant  good,  to  attack  their 
little  property,  and  to  facrifice  them  to  an  un- 
certain futurity  ?  What  is  futurity  to  that  mul- 
titude of  men  who  come  into  the  world  to  toil 
and  to  die  ?  Ought  not  politics  to  a£l  as  docs 
the  dial,  which  points  out  to  all  this  infcrip- 
tion,  memento  mori,  Alas  \  what  matters  to  thofe 
who  have  grown  old,  the  great  and  future  def- 
tiny  of  an  empire  ?  They  are  placed  in  the  pre^ 
fent  moment,  and  it  is  the  prefent  moment  that 
politics  ought  to  have  in  view.  That  fyftem  of 
politics  is  falfe  and  criminal  which  reckons  not 
up  the  minutes  that  compofe  the  life  of  a  frail 
and  fentient  being  ;  'tis  the  hour  which  nature 
has  granted,  the  hour   which   to  that  being  is 
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dear.  The  reft  is  the  dream  of  pride ;  and  whea 
minifters  talk  of  the  fucceeding  age,  thej  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  bold  quackery^ 

As  the  hand  muft  tremble,  which  traces  the 
rapid  order  of  thefe  changes,  fo  the  examination 
of  the  different  impreffions  which  operate  oa 
men,  Qiould  make  us  Ihudder  at  difturbing  the 
-foundations  of  their  prefent  felicity,  AIa«  !  muft 
we  be  reminded  of  the  old  and  trite  proverb, 
*'  Pofterity  will  provide  for  itfelf."  A  fenfibic 
proverb  which  our  grave  ftatefmen  fcem  to  have 
forgotten.  And,  if  by  phyfical  and  mathemati- 
cal laws,  the  diflblution  of  the  globe  were  to 
take  place  in  three  years,  what  wouid  become  of 
the  fuperb  fpeculation  of  thofc,  who,  neglefling 
the  men  already  born,  bcftow  their  whole  atten- 
tion on  the  future  race  ? 

That  polity  which  tyrannizes  over  the  pre- 
fent generation,  to  ufher  in  pofterity  with  more 
profperous  days,  is  plainly  falfe.  The  minifter 
who  confiders  the  ftate  he  governs  as  immortal, 
is  evidently  miftaken. 

Nature  a£l:s  upon  empires ;  and  do  we  not 
even  now  obferve  that  the  progrcfs  of  events 
deftroys  all  the  plans  which  comprehend  too 
vaft  a  field  ? 

Hence  alfo  fpring  up  the  chimeras  which  arc 
honoured  by  the  name  of  forefight.     There  is 

nothins: 
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nothing  but  what  is  fubjed  to  time.  To  at- 
tempt beftowing  an  eternal  permanence  on  po- 
litical fprings,  is  to  forget  that  the  friftion  of 
the  clock  of  ages  deranges  the  principles  which 
are  regarded  as  fundamental  bafes. 

New  fituations  will  rife  out  of  the  political 
order  ;  and  if  it  is  difficult  to  forefee  particular 
events,  how  much  more  thofe  political  devia- 
tions of  which  all  kingdoms  prefent  variegated 
examples  ? 

The  forefight  of  the  moft  enlightened  man 
yields  to  the  chance  which  deranges  the  calcu- 
lation. The  ftatefman  becomes  a  vifionary 
when  he  neglc£ls  the  prefent  to  enter  into  for- 
tuitous combinations,  which  flatter  felf-love, 
but  offend  reafon. 

Amidft  this  confufion  of  ideas  which  tend  to 
mar  the  wifefl  defigns,  it  is  altogether  necefTary 
that  a  body  of  men  fhould  watch  over  the  con- 
ftitutional  principles,  the  fecret  movers  of  the 
life  of  empires.  The  part  of  the  nation  which 
inftrufts  either  by  its  information  or  by  its 
energetic  pi£lures,  will  oppofe  a  bank  to  the 
inundation  of  thefe  political  vices  and  errors, 
which  continually  fubflitute  temerity  and  hazard 
to  the  unfhaken  bafis  of  wifdom  and  refleftion. 

It  is  this  body  which  will  declare  aloud  that  the 
pohty  founded  on  experience  is  perhaps  the  beft 

and 
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and  the  moft  certain.  As  human  a(3:Ions  are 
pretty  uniform,  this  experimental  polity  follows 
them  with  attention.  It  wants  a  certain  luftre, 
but  is  therefore  the  more  folid.  It  appears  more 
folicitous  to  prevent  immenfe  evils,  than  to  give 
birth  to  great  diftant  benefits.  It  does  not 
readily  promife  a  felicity  which  nature  has  al- 
moft  every  where  denied  to  man,  but  occupies 
itfelf  about  the  means  of  rendering  his  condition 
fupportable. 

Experimental  polity,  inftead  of  extending  its 
views  to  a  futurity  too  remote,  and  on  that  ac- 
count uncertain,  contemplates  the  living  gene- 
ration, and  that  which  is  immediately  to  fuc- 
ceed  it.  And  ought  not  the  fufFering  genera- 
tion to  engage  its  principal  attention  ?  The 
ftatefman  will,  therefore,  limit  his  views  to  the 
exifting  race,  or  that  w^hich  is  about  to  enter  on 
the  ftage.  Their  wants  require  not  thofe  chi- 
merical fpeculations  which  comprehend  ages, 
but  fuch  as  regard  the  prefent  moment. 

A  moment  is  almoft  all  that  is  given  man  in 
which  to  be  born,  to  look  about  him  and  to  die. 
The  prefent  generation  has  a  better  right  to  re- 
pofe  and  quiet  than  the  future  generation  Its 
cries  are  direilly  heard,  and  its  fuccour  ought 
to  be  prompt;  for  it  is  it  that  fufFers,  that 
groans,  while  the  other  ftill  fleeps  in  the  calm 
of  non-exiftence.  What 
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What  a  fubverfi®n  of  reafon  would  it  bd,  were 
the  ftatefman  to  create  the  one  in  idea,  to  facra- 
fice  to  it  the  other  ;  if  he  were  to  dfeam  of  thofe 
who  live ;  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  make  the 
prefent  age  pay  for  the  felicity  of  ages  to  come ; 
if  under  the  pretext,    for  example,  of  the  iu- 
terefts  of  Europe,  he  were  now  to  wage  a  cruel 
war  to  prevent  a  future  war,  and  had  no  other 
expedient  for  the  approaching  fplendor  of  the 
empire,  but  the  ruin  of  the  citizens  who  have 
run  half  their  race. "    Is  it  cuftomary  to  till  the 
land,    to  provide  for  years  which  the  fun  does 
not  yet  illuminate  ?  Is  the  vine  pruned  for  the 
infant  at .  the  mother's  breaft  ?  Does  not  each 
autumn,  in  its  turn,  bring  ftores  and  bounty  in 
its  train  ?  Alas  !  by  what  fatality  have  ftatefmen 
always  talked  of  the  misfortunes  which  might 
arife,  and  never  of  thofe  which  already  opprefs 
us  ?    Every  time  has  its  calamities,   as  every 
man  has  his  load  of  forrows  :  if  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  caft  them  entirely  upon  another,  it  is 
equally  a  falfe  and  monftrous  policy,  to  facrifice 
the  a6lual  felicity  of  our  contemporaries  to  the 
enjoyments  which  are  promifed  to  our  defcend- 
ants. 

I  am  far  from  denying  the  ftatefman  an  adivc 
and  generous  forecaft.  While  he  cheriflies  the 
age  in  which  he  lives,  he  may  prepare  for  the 

fucceeding 
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fucceedingage  that  beneficial  knowledge,  which, 
by  degrees,  enriches  all  the  orders  of  fociety, 
and  inclines  them  to  difpel  error.  I  would  only 
fay  that,  under  the  pretext  of  lofty  and  naagni- 
ficent  projefts,  the  ftatefman  ought  not  to  flight 
the  people  that  are  under  his  eyes ;  that  our 
country  is  not  a  mother  who  devours  a  part  of 
her  children  to  place  the  reft  in  eafier  circum^ 
ftances  :  a  detcftable  maxim  ;  for  to  me  it  ap- 
pears on  the  contrary,  that  the  fmaller  the  por- 
tion of  happinefs  we  poffefs,  with  the  greater 
anxiety  fhould  the  guardian  proteft,  maintain, 
and  preferve  it.  The  weaknefs  of  the  individual 
claims  the  moft  powerful  proteftion.  This  is 
the  voice  of  humanity  and  juftice,  fince  the  liv- 
ing laws  ought  fpecially  to  be  applied  to  the 
combatting  of  the  evils  which  opprefs  us.  It  is 
thus  that  formerly  good  fenfe,  in  critical  con- 
jundlures,  in  the  moments  of  fer-mentation, 
diftated  fimple,  noble,  beneficent,  and  reafonable 
laws  to  (hepherds  and  mechanics,  while  we,  with 
our  profound  and  erroneous  fpeculations,  open 
the  door  to  calamities  without  number. 

It  appears  to  be  demonftrated,  that,  if  the 
celibacy  of  priefts  w^ere  to  be  ftill  maintained, 
and  if  the  inftitution  of  monafteries  were  to 
fubfift  for  a  century  and  a  half  more,  the  Pro- 
teftant  church  would  fwallow  up  the  Romifti. 

Vol.  L  £  So 
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So  that  the  clergy  of  France  are  the  moft  in- 
terefted  in  the  great  rcdudtion  of  monks.  But 
as  thefe  are  rooted  in  the  ftate,  and  have  con- 
tra£i:ed  their  peculiar  mode  of  life  in  the  fight 
of  the  laws,  and  under  the  proteftion  of  thefe 
very  laws,  we  may  lament  the  evils  which 
fprin'g  from  fuch  a  multitude  of  convents,  and 
cloiflers,  and  monafteries ;  yet,  according  to 
our  own  principles,  we  muft  not  difturb  their 
prefent  exiftcnce  for  a  future  good.  We  may 
undermine  their  eftablifhments  ;  but  to  deftroy 
them  in  a  fudden  and  violent  manner,  is  to  take 
from  them  the  inconteftable  privileges  acquired 
under  the.  eyes  of  the  legiflation.  What  body 
in  the  ftate  would  be  flieltered  from  reform,  if, 
inftead  of  feparating  the  evils  complained  of,  it 
were  thought  eafier  to  overturn  than  to  correct? 
Does  not  covetuoufnefs  always  blend  itfelf,  in 
fome  degree,  with  this  exceffive,  this  pretended 
love  of  the  public  good  ?  Provide  that  fo  many 
pcrfons  Ihall  not  fubfift  in  celibacy  another  age, 
provide  that  they  (hall  not  die  without  pofterity. 
All  this  is  well;  but  fufFer  thofe  who  are  to  ex- 
pire to-morrow,  to  breathe  their  laft  in  the  place 
v^hich  they  have  chofen  through  preference, 
under  the  fandtion  of  the  laws,  and  by  your 
own  confent. 

The  prefent  generation  ought,  therefore,  to 

be 
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be  left  unmolefted  to  its  enjoyments.  Violent 
concuflions  are  dangerous,  and  a  ftate  is  not  al- 
lowed to  produce  a  prefent  evil  with  a  view  to 


bring  about  a  diftant  good. 


CONTRACT. 

IT  is  the  national  reafon  which,  by  infenfible 
degrees,  has  fornned  the  government,  and  con- 
ferred on  it  a  refpefted  fa:i6lion,  fince  the  rich 
and  the  poor  equally  find  it  advantageous.  The 
poor  man  might  ftill  be  ftript  of  the  little  he 
pofleffes,  and  the  rich  might  dread  the  mvafioa 
of  the  needy.  And,  as  equality  is  demonftrably 
impoffible,  every  citizen  has  a  decided  intereft 
to  fupport  government.  Circumftances  may 
modify  it ;  but  to  prove  its  origin,  we  have  only 
to  confult  the  perpetual  defire  in  men  for  re- 
pofe  and  liberty.  It  thence  evidently  follows, 
that  the  public  good  ought  to  be  the  fruit  of 
government,  without  which  it  is  precarious  : 
government  is,  therefore,  the  a£l  of  a  convention, 
of  a  mutual  confent,  and  all  the  individuals  are 
bound  by  the  fame  contraft. 

Man  has  received  from  his  Creator  the  power, 

llkewife,  of  creating  in  the  intelleftual  and  moral 

world  :  Such  are  the  fublime  prerogatives  of  his 
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iiiiderftandlng  and  reafon.  Hence  has  fprung 
the  general  and  reciprocal  morality,  the  mo- 
rality which  is  common  and  public,  whether  at 
home  or  among  the  focieties  which  ciyihzed 
men  form  fucceffivcly  on  the  earth.  This  is 
what  philofophers  term  polity  ;  a  fcience  which 
watches  over  the  ineftimable  bleffings  of  juftice 
and  of  liberty  it  prepares,  for  thofe  who  now 
cxift,  and  thofe  who  are  as  yet  unborn. 

Between  the  flave  and  the  fubje£l  there  is  a 
wider  interval ;  but  the  diftance  is  ftill  greater 
between  the  fubjecl  and  the  citizen.  To  exa- 
raine  accurately  the  fpirit,  the  juftice,  and  the 
genuine  charadleriftics  of  national  liberty,  to 
fathom  the  refources  of  public  ceconomy,  it  is 
neceffary  to  be  a  citizen.  But  to  cxpeft  every 
thing  from  a  fingle  man,  to  behold  one's  country 
in  the  prince,  to  believe  that  the  influence  of 
the  throne  will  avert  public  calamities,  it  then 
becom.es  neceffary  to  be  a  fubje£l. 

Now,  to  thofe  who  are  capable  of  perufing 
attentively  the  fpirit  of  laws,  there  is  only  one 
leading  idea,  delicately  interwoven.  It  is  a  fort 
of  perpetual  war  againft  abfolute  power ;  and 
the  three  diftinfl:  forms  of  government,  which 
continually  recur  in  this  theory,  tend  to  fhew 
that  the  monarchical  governm.ent  has  no  exift- 
cnce,  or  if  it  has,  that  it  inevitably  conftitutes 

one 
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one  of  thofc  political  defedls  which  the  nation  is 
fpeedily  obliged  to  repair,  left  ruin  enfue. 

Montefquieu  expofes  perpetually  that  political 
phantom  which  pcrfuades  itfelf  that  it  governs. 
He  {hows  that  in  every  well  regulated  ftate,  it 
is  public  virtue  that  reigns,  and  that  the  invari- 
able juftice  of  government  depends  on  the  know- 
ledge and  courage  of  the  citizens  ;  that  where- 
ever  fubjefts  only  are  found,  public  virtue  re* 
tires  to  a  diftance,  or  becomes  merely  an  empty 
name.  This  writer  (hews  that  it  is  altogether  im- 
poffible  that  pubhc  virtue  can  flourifli  among  a 
people  without  energy,  living  ignorant  of  what- 
ever is  meet  for  them,  of  whatever  belongs  to 
them  in  the  focial  order.  He  demonftrates  that 
the  nation  muft  govern  itfelf,  or  will  be  govern- 
ed tyrannically.  But  he  difguifes  all  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  great  principle,  by  eluding  in 
every  page  the  critical  developement  of  it,  by 
fheltering  his  genius  under  quotations,  or  fhun- 
ning  the  explanation,  by  prudent  circumlocu- 
tions, as  if  afraid  to  promulgate  this  important 
truth,  or  loath  to  bring  his  book  to  a  clofe,  by 
declaring  it  in  a  clear  and  firm  manner. 

But  to  the  few  men,  whofe  minds  are  fo 
matured  and  enlarged,  as  to  advance  before  the 
confe'quences  of  a  firft  principle,  it  is  unneceflary 
to  delineate  them  all. 

E^  Befidc 
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Befide  Ignorance,  individual,  fecial,  and  pub- 
lic reafonings  are  always  loft ;  but  thofe  who 
.have  acquired  this  fecond  education,  more  im- 
portant than. the  firft,  divine  in  the  books  of 
fages,  all  that  they  do  not  exprefs ;  they  fee  the 
lafhes   of  invedlive  in  the   moft  ftifled  figh  of 
modeft  and  cautious  refleftion.     And  without 
thefe  men,  who  could  have  read  the  profound 
and  nervous  Montefquieu.     If  he  was   obfcure 
in  many  places,  it  was  becaufe  he  chofe  to  be 
fo  ;  becaufe  he  faw  that  minds  would  arife  con- 
genial to  his  own  :  And  when  with  a  moft  fin- 
gular   indulgence     and   addrefs    he    fubftituted 
honour  for  that  public  virtue,  about  which  he 
had  fpoken  fo  largely,  this   great  writer  knew 
well,   that  he  was  forming  an  ambiguous,  an 
inexplicable  word,  and  that   to  defcry  the  lu-r 
minous  and  unfhaken  beacon,  it  behoved  the 
citizens  to  return  to  public  virtue,  as  the  only 
aftive  and  permanent  fpring  which  muft  mould 
all  conftitutions,  whatever  their  nature  might 
be,  to  the  collcded  will  of  the  individuals. 

Montefquieu,  therefore,  refers  all  his  ideas  to 
the  notion  of  a  political  contraft,  and  treats 
with  ridicule  and  contempt  every  nation  where 
this  principle  is  forgotten.  Under  this  point  of 
view,  a  crowd  of  ftrokes  which  have  a  vague 
^ir,  brighten  and  receive  a  colour. 

The 
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The  nation  which,  preferving  conftantly  the 
fame  laws,  fhould  not  have  referved  to  itfelf 
the  right  of  reforming  them,  would  have  loft 
its  moft  valuable  privilege.  Defpotic  govern- 
ments are  oppreffive,  only  becaufe  they  never 
change.  It  is,  by  a  long  coiirfe  of  encroach- 
ments, that  the  people  are  ftript  of  the  moft 
efTential  of  their  natural  rights.  The  form  of 
government  which  ren)ains  too  invariably  the 
fame,  fets  the  advantages  of  civil  fociety  always 
at  too  high  a  price.  The  liberty  of  thinking 
ought  to  carry  along  with  it  the  liberty  of  act- 
ing ;  and  fince  opinions  influence  aftions,  we 
need  not  be  furprized,  ftill  lefs  terrified,  at  many 
inevitable  changes  ;  for  daily  experience  proves, 
that  whatever  lives  is  in  perpetual  adlion,  and 
that  degenerate  men  alone  adhere  conftantly  to 
the  fame  manners.  Speculative  dogmas  avail 
nothing.  A  man  muft  learn  to  crufti  every  re- 
ftraint  which  would  impede  the  developement 
of  his  fublime  faculties  ;  his  very  exiftence  re- 
quires him  to  afpirc  to  extreme  liberty.  The 
inftability  natural  to  man  and  to  all,  created 
things,  ought  to  be  an  idea  the  moft  familiar  to 
the  legiflator,  and  he  ought  to  view,  with  fatif- 
fadlion,  thofe  changes  which  follow  the  pro- 
grefs  of  human  reafon  ;  for  the  greateft  political 
E  ^  error 
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error  would  be,  to  appear  inflexible,  when  one 
muft  live  with  men  and  direft  their  minds. 

What  is  the  defign  of  naval  architecture  ?  To 
conftruft  betrer  fhips.  What  is  the  obje£l  of  the 
fcience  of  government  ?  To  have  a  fyftem  of 
religious,  moral,  and  poUtical  principles  fo  con- 
ne6ted  together,  that  the  greateft  advantages 
may  refult  to  fociety,  and  that  thefe  may  be 
enjoyed  in  a  ftate  of  freedom. 

The  worft  of  governments  would  be,  that 
which  fliould  join  the  evils  of  ariftocracy  to  the 
dangers  of  arbitrary  power.  Wretched  the  peo- 
ple who  fliould  groan  under  this  double  load  ! 
They  would  rather  prefer,  could  their  wifli  be 
accompliflied,  to  fly  into  the  arms  of  defpotifm, 
than  confent  to  be  trampled  on,  fometimes  by 
the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the  grandees, 
fometimes  by  the  caprice  and  profufion  of  the 
monarch. 


THE  MORE  EXTENSIVE  A  STATE  IS, 

THE    MORE    ADVANTAGEOUS    TO    IT    IS    A 

NEW  CONSTITUTION. 
IT  is  a  maxim  among  phyiicians,  "  that  no 
body  is  perfcdly  found."     The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  ^very  government :  the  leaft  imperfcdl 

live 
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live  in   a  middle   exiftence,    in   a   ftate   truly 
eucratic^  that  is,   where  good  and  ill  are  inter- 
mingled, but  where  the  good  preponderates. 

What  is  moft  difficult,  is  to  give  felicity  to 
the  whole  of  a  people.  The  moft  reafonable,,  and 
indeed  the  only  concern,  is  to  labour  for  their 
liberty,  a  fure  pledge  of  their  happinefs..  This 
is  what  we  have  done  ;  and  as  public  affairs 
profper  in  no  country  but  in  proportion  as 
knowledge  is  generally  difFufed  among  its  inha- 
bitants, we  have  exhibited,  in  awakening  from 
our  flumbers,  the  moft  glorious  triumph  that 
ever  people  gained  over  their  ancient  oppreffors. 

We  have  a  vaft  territory  well  compacted,  and 
a  wife  conftitution,  two  eflential  points  for  the 
profperity  of  an  empire.  If  the  happinefs  of  a 
people,  and  their  power,  be  in  proportion  to  the 
ftate  of  the  arts,  and  the  progrefs  of  intelligence 
among  them,  we  may  afpire  to  complete  pro- 
fperity. The  great  extent  of  our  kingdom  will, 
:befides,  accompHfh  the  phyiical  means  of  its 
prefervation,  by  affording,  abundantly,  the  va- 
rious productions  of  nature  and  of  art. 

Our  force  will  be  then  beyond  all  calculation, 
if  it  fhould  not  be  divided.  And  why  fliould  it  be 
divided,  when  liberty  becomes  the  common  in- 
tereft ;  when  the  benefit  of  the  revolution  is 
felt  in  every  part  ;  when  the  eafe  of  the  people 
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is  prepared  under  the  happieft  aufpiccs  ;  when 
induftry,  free  m  every  callmg,  opens  a  multi- 
tude of  new  refources,  and  haftens  to  fhow^er 
its  bounties  on  the  numerous  and  important 
clafTes,  invited  to  riches  by  that  equahty  of  rights 
which  defpotifm  had  always  carefully  ftifled  ? 
Can  hope  be  better  founded  ?  Eighty-three  de- 
partments are  to  pour  into  each  other  perpetual 
abundance,  to  provide  againft  local  dearths,  and 
put  an  end  to  thofe  calamities,  which,  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  moft  impudent  monopoly, 
and  the  vices  of  a  rcmifs  and  criminal  admini- 
ftration,  fevered,  if  I  may  fo  cxprefs  myfelf, 
the  ftate  into  fmall  parcels,  and  deprived  it  of 
the  advantage  of  its  extent. 

The  progreffion  of  our  power,  meafured  by 
the  capacity  of  our  underftanding  and  the  pro- 
duce of  our  arts,  exhibits  profpefts  equally 
flattering :  and  fmce  it  is  men  that,  according 
to  their  worth,  reduce  into  adls^  and  realize  the 
force  which  a  nation  can  draw  from  the  extent 
.  of  its  pofTeffions,  our  immenfe  population  muft 
brave  all  the  enemies  who  are  jealous  of  our 
fplendour.  Yes,  if  it  be  the  conftitution  of  go- 
vernment that  makes  men  what  they  are,  ours 
having  reftored  to  every  individual  his  genius, 
every  Frenchman  will,  henceforth,  difplay  his 
talents  in  all  their  excellence. 
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The- force  of  laws  depends  on  the  number 
of  thofc  who  are  governed,  by  them,  and 
ftrengthens  (who  would  fuppofe  it)  with  the 
multitude,  becaufe,  when  once  received,  thefe 
Jaws  bind  opinions  more  numerous,  and  fubdue 
alike  the  legiflators  and  the  fubjedls.  Laws 
reign  like  invifible  divinities,  and  acquire  an  in- 
fluence the  more  certain,  and  the  more  irrefif- 
tible,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  contradidt  the  voice 
of  a  numerous  nation. 

The  fimpler  a  conftitution  is,  the  better  does 
it  fult  a  vaft  ftate  ;  for  the  charadler  of  bad  laws 
is  the  prohibitive  regimen,  or  that  which  op- 
pofes  a  great  increafc.  Narrow  minds  perceive 
every  where  dangers,  and  invent  fhackles  5  they 
wifh  to  give  to  others  the  little  circles  which 
accord  with  their  weaknefs  ;  they  fear  every 
latitude  of  condufl ;  they  fee  nothing  but  a 
fpring,  a  lever,  a  defpotic  authority.  Occupied 
in  limiting  and  concentrating  objedts,  they 
think  they  clafs  them,  when  they  only  difunite 
them. 

It  is  in  a  great  ftate  that  a  fimple  conftitution 
has  a  noble  and  fablime  play.  Genius  there 
takes  its  wideft  flight,  becaufe  it  is  not  crampt 
by  a  ftormy  and  contentious  adminiftration.-— 
Little  ftates  are  like  little  men,  who  are  com- 
monly choleric,  vain,  and  a  compound  of  perfonal 
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defers.  The  fciences  and  arts  rife  not  to  per- 
feftion,  neither  are  they  multiplied  in  parcelled 
territories. 

It  would  be  vain  to  oppofe  the  example  of 
the  Greeks.  They  were,  indeed,  divided  into 
fmall  ftates  ;  but,  in  reality,  thefe  ftates,  in 
many  refpeds,  formed  the  fame  people,  very 
numerous,  and  whofc  poffeffions  extended  from 
Sicily  and  Italy  to  the  coafts  of  Alia.  United 
under  the  Amphidlions  (thofe  deputies  of  the 
different  ftates,  who,  in  the  general  aflembly, 
reprefented  the  whole  aggregated  nation,  and 
were  entrufted  with  full  power  to  decide  con- 
cerning the  joint  intercft)  they  were  knit  to- 
gether by  the  fame  language,  the  fame  religion, 
the  fame  love  of  liberty,  and  they  had  continual 
intercourfe  with  each  other,  which  was  the 
more  eafy,  becaufe,  almoft  all  of  them  being 
lituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  nature  had  beftowed 
on  them  a  territorial  fraternity. 

Still  lefs  fhould  we  wonder  at  the  progrefs  of 
this  celebrated  nation  in  the  arts  and  fciences, 
as  it  could  daily  marry  them  together.  Thus 
the  unfolding  of  the  underftanding,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts,  depend  on  the  frequent 
communication  of  a  very  large  number  of  men  . 
with  each  other  ;  it  is  the  mutual  affiftance  that 
men  of  different  geniufes  afford,  it  is  the  con- 
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courfe  of  a  multitude  of  ideas,  that  form  the 
majeftic  fpedbacle  of  the  human  mind  in  all  its 
dignity. 

Men  difperfed  have  fcarcely  any  idea.  Hunt- 
ing and  fifhing,  by  infulating  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  bring  men  back  to  the  favage  ftate ;  and 
the  remoter  that  fmall  towns  are  from  a  cen- 
tral point  of  communication,  the  more  they 
are  deferted. 

Our  conftitution,  placed  on  a  fuperb  foil, 
will  certainly  have  a  quickening  virtue,  which 
will  hatch  all  the  poffibilities  of  nature,  and, 
operating  perpetually  on  what  it  has  engender- 
ed, will  multiply  its  produftions  one  with  an- 
other, till  they  become  the  fource  of  a  thoufand 
creations  of  different  kinds.  But  this  virtue  dif- 
plays  its  energy  only  under  the  ftar  of  liberty, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  country  on  which  it 
afts  is  favoured  by  the  extent,  and  the  quality 
of  the  foil ;  for  liberty  is  a  fpark  which  fires  a 
large  pile,  or  periflies  for  want  of  fuel. 

Viewed  under  this  afped,  France  can  neither 
be  conquered  nor  maimed  ;  no  foreign  power  is 
able  to  make  on  it  any  dangerous  impreffion. 
Figure  to  yourfelf  all  that  a  great  empire  can 
difplay,  in  point  of  force,  treafures,  refources, 
and  the  weight  and  obftinacy  of  its  refiftance. 
New  France,  having  the  wifdom  to  confine 
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itfelf  to  its  own  territories,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  fury,  or  the  profperity  of  its  neigh- 
bours. 

As  every  general  idea,  to  be  well-founded, 
muft  reft  on  the  natural  courfc  of  things  in  en- 
tire liberty,  it  is  only  in  ftates  of  a  great  extent 
that  the  principles  of  political  oeconomy  will 
meet  with  the  fcweft  obftacles  ;  becaufe  neither 
the  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  nor  external  circum- 
ftances,  will  then  prevent  good  laws  from  having 
a  free  and  full  effedt.  To  great  empires  belong 
general  rules,  fince  the  underftanding  there  ex- 
amines only  the  grounds  of  things,  without  be- 
ing obliged,  by  foreign  connexions,  to  conlider 
particular  cafes. 

A  great  ftate,  rcpofing  on  Its  own  weight,  is 
better  calculated  for  banifhing  ancient  abufes, 
as  the  ocean  cafts  out  upon  its  fhores  all  extra- 
neous bodies.  It  is  then,  that  nature  facilitates 
every  effort,  renders  all  labour  beneficial,  and 
favours  true  principles,  while  it  beholds  the 
produftions  expand,  which  induftry  draws  from 
a  large  territory.  In  this  vaft  refervoir  of  indi- 
vidual faculties,  the  general  intereft  promotes 
great  achievements,  becaufe  it  fecures  to  each 
labourer,  and  in  the  moft  facred  manner,  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  his  ideas,  and  of 
his  toil.   The  affurance  that  every  one  fhall  reap 
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the  profit  of  his  exertions,  is  a  capital  condition, 
without  which,  all  emulation  would  expire. 

It  is  under  the  reign  of  liberty,  that  the  arts 
engender  each  other.  The  intelligent  and  la- 
borious huftandman  then  reaps  abundant  har- 
vefts  of  different  kinds,  and  his  barns  overflow 
with  agricultural  treafure ;  his  llores,  befides 
plentifully  maintaining  himfelf  and  his  family, 
afford  a  furplus  for  exchange. 

Are  you  defirous  to  increafe  the  powers  of  the 
political  machine?  Encourage  all  exchanges ; 
check  no  fort  of  enterprize.  No  labour  is  un- 
profitable ;  all  public  works  which  require 
many  handsj  give  birth  to  a  multitude  of  ufeful 
confumers.  Rural  operations  are  intimately 
connefted  with  all  the  difburfements  of  luxury  ; 
it  is  luxury  that  increafes  confumption,  becaufe 
it  invites  man  to  enjoyments  which  he  cherifhes, 
and  no  enjoyment  is  prepared  without  a  multi- 
tude of  labours  and  exchanges.  The  accumula- 
tion of  capital  requires  time  ;  the  mind  muft  be 
opened,  the  arts  refined,  and  citizens  of  every 
clafs  and  temper  put  in  motion.  Let  not  the 
adlion  of  government  interrupt  the  fucceffivc 
expanfion  of  the  human  faculties ;  and  let  it 
know  that  it  is  a  long,  nay,  a  very  long  conca- 
tenation of  effefts,  that  produces  a  quantity  of 
materials. 

ON 
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ON  THE  MEN  WHO  INSTRUCT. 

IS  it  then  impoffible  to  reconcile  power  with 
liberty,  that  power  neceffary  to  imprefs  on  the 
laws  a  venerable  majefty,  with  that  liberty  ne- 
ceffary to  the  very  exiftence  of  focicty  ? 

This  happy  equilibrium  will  arifc  only  from 
the  intimate  agreement  between  the  part  which 
governs,  and  the  part  which  inftrudls ;  it  is 
then  that  thefe  men,  forming  a  real  body  by 
their  genius,  their  knowledge,  and  their  cour- 
age, will  obtain  a  gentle  dominion  over  the 
public  opinions. 

The  ftatefman  who  ihall  perceive  the  force 
of  this  invinblc  body,  inftead  of  contending  with 
it,  will  make  an  application  of  it  hardly  fufpeft- 
ed  in  our  times. 

The  part  which  governs  ought  to  refped  the 
part  which  inftrufts,  that  is,  fhould  attend  to 
whatever  iffues  from  its  labours,  examine  them, 
follow  them,  and  above  all,  not  prefume  to 
be  better  informed  in  thefe  particulars  than 
itfelf. 

A  ftate  cannot  fubfift  without  knowledge. — 
To  become  the  concealed  enemy  of  thofe  who 
fearch  after  truth,  to  perfecute  them,  and  to 
afFed  a  contempt  of  them,  is  to  proclaim  a  dread 
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of  the  public  monitors ;  is  tacitly  to  avow,  that 
the  operations  of  thofe  who  govern,  cannotbear 
the  infpeftion  of  reafon  ;  is  to  dlffolve  the  union 
which  ought  to  fubfifl  between  thofe  who  feek 
to  do  good  to  men. 

The  body  which  inftrufts  has  conftantly  be- 
nefited ftatefmen  ;  ir  has  confiderably  abridged 
their  labours.  Nature,  an  attentive  mother, 
-always  cafts  fome  thinking  beings  amidft  the 
moft  ferocious  multitude,  and  in  the  moft  bar- 
barous regions.  Thefe  were  the  privileged  be- 
ings, who  taught  the  firft  arts,  who  Iketched 
out  the  plan  of  infant  fociety,  who  didated 
thofe  laws  which,  though  rude,  were  lefs  fatal 
than  thofe  modern  and  refined  laws,  which 
have  laid  the  majority  captive  at  the  feet  of  the 
minority. 

When  thofe  who  govern  no  longer  refpeit 
talents,  probity  and  genius,  thofe  endowed  with 
thefe  excellences  will,  in  their  turn,  ceafetopay 
attention  to  the  rulers.  They  become  no  other 
than  inftruments  of  pride  and  violence  ;  and  the 
virtuous  man,  beholding  in  this  difcord,  the 
bonds  of  fociety  nearly  broken,  rebuilds  the  mo- 
ral code,  and  lafhes  with  contempt  the  legilla- 
tor  and  the  laws. 

This  is  what  Tacitus  has  done,   in  that  fine 
Vol.  L  F  paffage 
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paffage  which  I  cannot  forbear  citing,  where  he 
avenges  the  memory  of  Ruftinus  and  Senecio, 
who  had  written  an  eulogy  on  Trafeas  and 
Flelvidius, 

'^  The  death  of  the  authors,  fays  Tacitus, 
was  not  deemed  fufficient ;  their  books  were 
burnt,  as  if  man's  thoughts  perifiied  with  his 
body.  Philofophers  were  profcribed,  from  a 
belief,  that  the  love  of  virtue  would  be  ex- 
tinguiflied  with  them,  Defpotifm  abufed  our 
extreme  patience,  and  grievoufly  fcourgtd  a 
nation  that  (bowed  a  fervitude  equal  to  its  paft 
courage.  An  army  of  fpies  and  informers  fur- 
rounded  us  ;  it  was  as  dangerous  to  hear  as  to 
fpeak  ;  and  we  fhould  have  become  infenfibic 
to  our  miferies,  if  we  could  have  obliterated  the 
memory  of  events.'* 

Such  is  the  energetic  pi£ture  which  this  great 
matter  has  traced.  We  are  placed  in  a  happier 
age ;  but  every  thing  may  change  in  an  inftant ; 
authority  (and  hiftory  at  this  makes  us  fhuddcr) 
may  degenerate  into  defpotifm.  A  thoufand 
caufes',  which  corrupt  kings  to  their  own  mi- 
fery,  may,  by  deceiving  them,  involve  ftates  in 
the  deepeft  misfortune.  I  do  not  fay  that  we 
are  threatened  with  this  difafter,  but  it  ought 
Gonftantly  to  be  held  up  to  view.     The  part 
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Nvhidi  governs  has  falfely  imagined,  that  it 
alone  was  entitled  to  all  the  refpeft^,  and  has  en- 
deavoured to  ridicule  the  part  which  inftrufts. 

It  greatly  injures  itfelf ;  for  the  law  ought  to 
Hfe  from  the  bofom  of  the  nation,  that  is,  from 
the  enlightened  portion  of  the  people,  and  re- 
ceive fanflion  under  the  canopy  of  the  throne. 
Then,  it  is  truly  good,  for  it  is  the  public  voice. 

This  breath  of  genius  has  an  invifible  adion, 
cfpecially  fince  the  invention   of  printing.     It 
has  been  called  the  philofophical  fpirit ;  it  will 
affift  every  man  in  power,  who  will  receive  it 
for  his  monitor ;  it  will  reign  over  his  mind 
without   enforcing   fubjeftion ;    it   will   infpire 
him,  as  it  has  infpired  all  the  true  friends  of 
men,  from  Socrates  down  to  Montefquieu :  It 
led  the  one  to  facrifice  his  life  to  the  moft  ve- 
nerable caufe  ever  maintained ;  it  made  the  other 
to  fupport   the  moll:  obftinate  labours,   and  to 
penetrate  a  thorny  and  obfcure  path,  where  no 
perfon  in  France    had  travelled  before.     Mon- 
tefquieu, endowed  with  the  cleareft  and  pro- 
foundeft  underftanding  that  ever  was  difplayed 
among  us,  has  changed  the  ideas  of  his  age,  has 
difEpated  political  prejudices,  and  the  good  which 
he  will  produce  is  undoubtedly  only  begun. 

Why  then  this  fecret  perfecution,  which  the 

pride  of  men  in  power  has  lately  raifed  agaiuft 
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Writers  dear  to  the  nation,  and  ufeful  even  to 
thofe  who  afFeft  to  defpife  them  ?  Why  give 
the  fimal  of  a  fhameful  and  fatal  war  which 
will  difunite  men,  formed  toliften  to  each  other, 
and  to  commun.cate  their  ideas  and  their  views  ? 
If  the  true  charader  of  virtue,  as  a  phllofophei 
faid,  be  not  tocaft  the  fmalleft  ridicule  on  what- 
ever fprings  from  virtue  ;  why  fhould  the  man 
in  power  deny  his  efteem  to  the  profound  la- 
bours which  tend  to  remedy  the  miferies  of  his 
country  ?  Have  not  thofe  who  govern,  and  thofe 
who  inftrud,  the  fame  aim,  and  the  fame  du- 
ties, and  do  they  not  come  forward  to  be  judg- 
ed by  pofterity  ? 

As  often  as  I  have  mentioned  the  part  which 
governs,  I  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  numerous, 
and  it  really  is  fo  ;  for  it  confifls  of  all  the  agents 
who  concur  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  the  ge- 
neral will. 

In  thi3  view,  the  monarch,  or  the  legiflator, 
is  often,  notwithftanding  his  preponderance, 
only  the  thoufandth  part  of  the  government  of 
his  ftate ;  becaufe  all  that  was  inftituted  before 
him,  all  who  furround  him,  all  who  fpeak  to 
him,  all  who  inftruft  him,  all  who  determine, 
more  or  lefs,  his  aftions,  form  really  the  body 
of  legiflation  or  of  royalty. 

It  is  expedient  to  have  a  precifc  idea  of  all 
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thofe  little  fcattered  wills  which  long  contend, 
and  then  unite  and  compofe  the  will  of  th6 
prince  ;  to  know  that  the  law,  which  he  figns, 
is  not  his  own,  but  the  exprefGoii  of  the  will 
of  a  certain  number  of  men  v/ho  have  coalefced 
after  a  multitude  of  difput'cs.  The  law  has  al- 
ways been  compofed,  prepared,  minuted,  and 
written  in  different  ftiles  before  its  promulgation. 

It  would  be  pedantry  in  a  placeman  to  believe 
and  Imagine,  that  a  perfon  not  in  office  is  ig- 
norant of  its  funftions,  as  if  the  conducting  of 
empires  could  now  be  a  matter  filent  and  fecret ; 
as  if  all  the  political  manoeuvres  they  can  play- 
off, could  not  be  divined ;  as  if  the  maimers  of 
a  people  were  not  public  and  ftam.ped  ;  as  if  the 
charader  of  ftatefmen  was  not  known  ;  and, 
finally,  as  if  all  thofc  events,  which  command 
general  attention,  could  only  be  appreciated  by 
a  few  privileged  mortals,  who  yefterday  enjoy- 
ed not  this  happy  faculty,  and  who  muft  have 
received,  in  a  manner,  the  intuitive  revelation 
by  the  hands  of  a  courier. 

There  is  another  piece  of  pedantry,  which  is 
bufied  about  little  expedients,  that  lofe  them- 
felves  in  pitiful  details.  Montaigne  obferves, 
that  durino;  the  greateft  calamities  of  his 
country,  at  a  time,  fays  he,  when  there  were 
no  lawSj  no  juflice,  no  magiftrate  who  ex- 
F  3  ercifcd 
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ercifed  his  office,  a  perfon  took  it  into  his  heaJ, 
to  publifh  fome  wretched  reform  of  doublets^ 
breeches,  head-dreffes,  and  city-banners. 

It  is  the  fame  with  thofe  who  Hften  only  to 
their  predilections  or  averfions,  and,  without 
comprehending  the  whole  of  a  plan,  run  after 
pamphlets,  and  take  alarm  at  the  import  of  a  few 
expreffions.  They  extrafl  oppofite  reafonings 
from  the  fame  principles,  they  decide  too  much 
in  conformity  to  themfelves,  and  according  to 
their  own  partial  views.  Who  does  not  feel 
the  impropriety  of  a  perfon  in  office  giving  a, 
verdict  ?  The  minifter  mufl  then  pronounce 
like  a  man  under  the  dominion  of  paffiop,  or 
like  a  man  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  ifTuc, 
difpofitions  equally  pernicious  in  a  judge. 

The  fearch  of  truth  is  beneficial  to  a  fove? 
reign  ;  for  it  is  this  that  reft  rains  thofe  violent 
concuffions  which  agitate  the  human  mind. 

And  who  can  withftand  the  force  of  evidence  ? 
Is  it  granted  to  man*  not  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
fun,  not  to  behold  the  ftar  of  the  univerfe  overr 
flowing  every  corner  of  the  earth  with  a  lumi- 
nous torrent  ?  Does  truth  depend  on  times,  on 
places,  on  circumftances  ?  Will  it  fpare  man 
whofe  life  is  tranfitory,  that  truth  which  by  it$ 
iiature  is  immortal  ?  Raifed  to  the  throne  of 
the  divinity,  his  reafon  is  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
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formed  to  difcovcr  and  to  afcertaiii  immutable 
truths. 

The  friend  of  truth  would  believe  that  he 
fhould  betray  the  human  race,  if  he  did  not 
plead  its  caufe  before  the  tribunal  of  minifters. 
As  it  appears  cruTiiinal  to  them,  he  reckons  it 
his  duty  to  juftify  it  in  their  prefence. 

Why  ought  reading  and  the  prefs  to  be  free  ? 
Becaufe  the  privilege  of  writing  is  derived  from 
the  liberty  of  thinking  ;  and  becaufe  God  hav- 
ing permitted  the  invention  of  printing,  it  is  a 
magnificent  gift  of  his  providence  ;  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  knowledge  links  ta  thofe  moveable 
and  multplied  charafters,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  tyranny  to  annihilate  or  even  to  reftrain. 

Truth  will  never  be  pernicious,  however  op- 
posite it  rnay  be  to  the  opinion  of  the  day* 
From  the  rational  colUfion  of  opinions  fprings 
truth  ;  and  what  man  in  this  lower  world,  from 
the  monarch  to  the  meanefl  fubjed:,  can  fay, 
^*  I  have  no  need  of  truth,  I  love  not  truth  :'[ 


OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  POLITICAL  SUBJECTS, 

PUBLIC  inftru£lion  is  the  guide  of  the  ftatef- 

man  :  Muft  not  he  be  ftrangely,  nay,  ftupidly 

prejudiced,  if  he  fancies  that  he  perceives  all 
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the  details,  and  therefore  negleds  inftruflion 
io  necelTary  ?  And  where  fhall  he  obtain  it  but 
in  the  relation  of  thofe  who  have  fecn,  reflefled, 
and  exaaiined  ;  and  who,  writing  in  the  face  of 
nations,  have  no  other  motive  than  the  pleafure 
of  difcovering  and  publifhing  truth  ? 

He  will  draw  inftruftion  from  hiftory,  it  will 
be  faid.  But  in  thefe  times  another  guide  is 
wanted  ;  it  is  hardly  poffible  from  hiftory  to  ac* 
quire  iaftru£tion  relative  to  modern  govern- 
inents.     The  reafon  is  this : -^ 

The  infinite  num^ber  of  paft  events  will  not 
correfpond,  or  at  leaft  will  very  feldom,  cor* 
refpond  with  the  infinite  diverfity  of  human  ac- 
tions. Thefe  are  always  more  multiplied  than 
ancient  examples.  Examine  all  the  empires, 
the  kings,  the  minifters,  and  the  men,  who 
have  appeared  in  paft  ages,  you  will  not  find  the 
occurrence  of  any  one  moment,  which  can  be 
brought  to  clofe  exaftly  with  any  recent  faft. — » 
There  will  always  be  feme  circumftances  to  oc- 
cafion  an  extreme  difparity ;  and,,  befides,  in 
events  we  fhould  be  more  interefted  by  their 
moral,  than  by  their  phyfical  nature.  In  a  moraj 
view,  the  fame  aftion  may  be  totally  changed, 
A  king  dies  in  a  certain  pofture  of  affairs,  he 
lofes  his  life  by  a^ident,  or  by  the  iftue  of  a  con- 
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fp'incy ;  it  is  not  (o  much  the  epoch  that  will 
determine  the  feries  of  fa6ls,  as  the  multitude 
of  acceffory  circumftances  and  events. 

Paft  events  are  dead,  and  can  fcarcely  ever 
fpeak  to  the  prcfent  generation.  They  may  be 
compared  to  old  family  pidures,  mute  and  ina- 
nimate, before  u^hich  the  children  play  a  thou- 
fand  frolics,  under  the  eye  even  of  their  vener- 
able anceftors.  Befides,  it  would  feem  that 
nature,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  charadlers  fhc 
exhibits,  delights  more  efpecially  to  difplay  her 
omnipotence  by  never  repeating. 

The  affairs  of  this  world  are  tranfacted  by- 
men  ;  paffion  tranfports  them,  and  the  hiftorian, 
afterwards,  imagines  that  they  were  guided  by 
policy  alone.  The  hiftorian  is  deceived  :  thefe 
titled  men  have  obeyed  little  and  vulgar  paflions; 
for  an  elevated  rank  confers  neither  prudence 
nor  wifdom. 

The  living  generation  requires,  therefore,  a 
regimen  pecuhar  to  itfelf :  It  cannot  be  guided 
by  ancient  and  foreign  maxims  ;  the  wants  it 
manifefts  demand  attention  ;  its  prefent  utility, 
above  all,  ought  to  be  confulted,  and  as  foon  as 
its  cries  or  claims  are  heard,  the  political  ma- 
nagement fhould  be  inftantly  changed.  It  is  a 
fufceptlble  body,  and  the  accent  of  pain  fhould 
|jQ  heard  in  preference  to  every  political  maxim. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  13  more  abfurd,  more  cruel,  more  un-» 
juft,  than  to  facrifice  the  prefent  generation  to 
the  well-being  of  future  generations,  admitting 
|he  fuccefs  to  be  demonftrable. 

Irrefragable  principles,  in  the  government  of 
ftates,  are  extravagant  and  monftrous ;  they 
fhould  vary  according  to  the  complaints  of  the 
fuffering  party.  To  adopt  an  unpliant  theory, 
which  refembles  the  reliftlefs  conclufions  of 
geometry,  is  to  confound  the  human  race  with 
ina,nimate  objefts. 

There  is  fomething  ftronger  than  the  laws 
:ind  the  power  of  a  prince,  than  the  force  of  his 
armies  ;  it  is  the  habit  people  have,  of  adopting 
ideas  which  appear  to  them  reafonable,  A  new 
motive  for  refpefting  the  impulfion  made  by  the 
enlightened  part  of  the  community  on  the 
rpinds  of  rnen. 

The  people  really  perform  half  the  work  ;  they 
come  voluntarily  forward  to  clofe  the  political 
l^not.  It  is,  therefore,  the  utmofl  imprudence 
to  infult  the  natural  tendency  of  men  to  obey. 
They  ar€  exafperated,  and,  from  being  gentle 
and  docile  animals^  become  furious,  and  wiU  no 
longer  be  led. 

Thus  the  a£lion  of  government  appears  ne* 
cefTarily  compofed  of  two  efforts  nearly  oppo- 
fite.     |Ie  who  ca|i  onl^  ^61  will  have  few  ideas, 
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and  he  who  can  only  meditate,  is  hardly  fit  for 
aftlon.  It  is  requifite,  therefore,  to  liften  to 
reafon,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  furmount  cer- 
tain difficulties  ;  and  the  hand  of  the  workman 
fhould,  in  its  turn,  inftrudl  the  head  which 
combined  the  operation* 

In  this  way  we  might  terminate  the  old  diA 
pute,  between  the  part  which  governs,  and  that 
which  inftrufts.  A  writer  fhould  be  permitted 
to  publifh  his  ideas  in  their  full  extent,  provided 
the  form  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  fhould 
not  degenerate  into  a  hbel,  which  is  always 
mean  and  odious,  and  which  takes  fron)  truth 
its  ordinary  afcendency  :  and  the  governing  bo- 
dy ought  to  have  the  liberty  of  chooiing  or  re- 
jefting  at  will,  among  the  multitude  of  thcfe 
different  ideas.  But  government  fhould  nev^r 
punifh  its  admonitors  for  difcourfes  more  or  lefs 
meditated  ;  for  it  is  the  lafl  ftage  of  tyranny,  to 
te  ignorant  and  jealous. 

This  pacification,  I  dare  aver,  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  every  place-man :  the  fundlions 
of  writers,  and  of  minifters,  would  be  com- 
pletely feparated,  and  would  thus  concur  more 
cffeftually,  to  promote  the  public  good.  This 
is  the  moment,  or  never,  to  eflablifli  harmony 
betNyeen  the  two  powers.     Is  it  not  the  befl  in- 
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tereft  of  adminiftrators,  to  avoid  carefully,  the 
appellation  of  timourous  and  daftardly  tyrants  ? 
and  has  not  tyranny,  which  forbids  the  mind  to 
jfbar,  appeared,  at  all  times,  the  moft  hideous, 
becaufe  it  fetters  that  liberty,  which,  concealed 
in  a  remote  corner  of  our  foul,  informs  us,  that 
thought  is,  peculiarly,  the  precious  attribute  of 
our  being,  and  that  the  lowefl  debafement  con- 
fifts  in  its  conftraint  and  thraldom  ? 

No  appellation  is  more  difhonourable  in  Eu- 
rope at  prefent,  than  that  of  arbitrary  dominion. 
Ifhofe  ftates,  where  the  prefs  is  fhackled,  arc 
dcbafed  in  the  opinion  of  the  people ;  their  in* 
habitants  are  deemed  flaves  :  they  are  heard  to 
curfe  their  chains ;  for  the  body  which  teaches 
or  writes,  cannot  be  opprefTed  with  impunity  ; 
the  adlions  of  thefe  public  men,  come  under  the 
fupreme  tribunal,  where  all  the  deeds  of  thofe 
^'ho  govern  ai'e  judged. 

It  may  be  announced  with  an  air  of  triumph 
and  joy,  that  fince  this  univerfal  explofion  of 
thought,  the  blood  of  men  is  more  fpared  than 
ever.  Philofophy  (and  it  is  this  alone  that  has 
curbed  the  univerfe)  philofophy  has  reftrained 
that  high  exercife  of  authority  which  crufhed 
the  human  fpecies  ;  and  humanity,  more  free, 
(Jifplays  a  countenance  more  worthy  of  its  noble 

origin ; 
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origin ;  the  violences  which  may  be  committci! 
upon  it  will  not,  at  this  day,  be  palTed  over  in 
lilence. 

The  progrefs  of  fociety,  not  between  man 
and  man,  but  between  nation  and  nation,  is 
ftlU  in  its  rudeft  and  moft  favage  ftate ;  this 
new  fort  of  civihzation  muft  be  the  work  of  lu- 
minous and  fublime  books,  which  will  be  writ^- 
ten  on  this  important  fubjedl,  the  moft  magni- 
ficent that  can  be  treated,  and  calculated  to  open 
new  fources  of  felicity  and  peace  to  the  humaa 
race.  But  this  civilization  muft  firft  be  dili- 
neated  in  theory  ;  and  never  was  there  one  more 
novel,  or  more  interefting.  This  civilization 
of  ftates  is  not  only  practicable,  but  muft  be 
eafier  to  accompliOi,  than  that  which  bridled 
the  ferocity  of  individuals  ;  for  when  an  incli- 
nation to  peace  fliall  become  the  ruling  principle 
of  five  or  fix  great  nations,  the  reft  of  the  world 
will  enjoy  repofe. 

Let  it  not  be  afferted  that  books  produce  no 
cfFeft :  experience  proves  the  contrary  ;  their 
influence  is  great.  The  pamphlet  entitled  Com- 
mon  Senfe^  ib  confefied  by  all  the  Anglo-Arneri- 
cans,  if  not  to  have  cauled,  at  leaft  to  have  de- 
cided and  hai'lencd,  the  famous  declaration  of 
the  independeiice  of  America.  The  minds  of 
jthe  coloniiuovvere  ftill  wavering. and  irrefolute, 

when 
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wlien  this  literary  produclion  fixed  their  view^^ 
and  prompted  that  great  event.  It  cannot  be  de^ 
nied,  but  the  fimple  and  natural  eloquence  of 
this  book,  had  a  diftinguifned  and  glorious  in- 
fluence on  the  policy ,  or  rather  on  the  fate  of  the 
Americans,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  their 
partizans ;  and  the  philofophical  author  gave  a 
general  jQhock  to  the  political  world,  w^hich  has 
given  birth  to  a  great  empire,  and  a  new  order 
of  things  on  the  wide  furface  of  the  weftern 
hemifphere.  Thus  the  voice  of  a  fingle  man, 
who  choofes  the  proper  feafon,  and  treats  pubUc 
afFairs  with  dignity,  feizes  the  minds  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  determines  the  fortune  of 
nations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  and  believed,  that  literature 
and  the  fciences,  fpreading  over  the  globe,  will 
tend  to  unite  the  vaft  family  of  the  human  race^ 
by  extinguifhing  national  prepoffefTions  and  ani* 
mofities,  and  by  bringing  into  difrepute  thofe 
old  codes,  the  children  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity. Benevolence  will  extend  itfelf  under 
the  benign  influence  of  thcfe  kind  divinities,  and 
men  will  no  longer  be  divided  by  ftupid  preju* 
dices,  which  retard  all  improvement.  The 
fciences  will  be  the  common  benefaftors  of  all 
nations,  and  the  moft  diftant  people  will  parti- 
cipate in  the  lights  of  this  philofophy,  which 

is 
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IS  nothing  elfe  than  uiftru6lion,  or  the  cultur(i 
of  the  mind,  appUed  to  the  happinefs  of  men. 


FALSE  DENOMINATIONS. 

AS  m  geometry,  it  is  faid,  there  is  a  circle, 
a  fquare,  a  triangle,  and  an  o6tagon  ;  in  like 
manner  attempts  have  been  made  to  fubjeft  all 
political  flates  to  rigorous  forms.  No  attention 
has  been  paid,  either  to  the  mixture  of  different 
powers,  or  to  the  balance  of  thofe  particular 
bodies  which  conftitute  the  ftate.  As  foon  as  a 
publicift  had  pronounced,  that  a  certain  ftate 
was  democratic,  there  was  no  appeal.  Accord- 
ing to  this  publicift,  the  ftate  was  always  free, 
while,  excepting  the  day  of  an  aflembly,  rather 
of  a  ceremonious,  than  of  apolitical  nature,  it 
was  molefted  by  a  multitude  of  little  ariftocrats, 
who  had  finally  muzzled  it  on  every  fide. 

Denominations  muft,  therefore,  be  hid  afide, 
to  give  place  to  a  more  rational  invcftigation. 

It  muft  not  be  faid,  that  England  is  a  repub- 
lic ;  for  England  bears  not  the  fmalleft  refem- 
blance  to  the  Roman  Republic,  to  the  republic 
of  Sparta,  to  the  Venetian  republic,  to  the  re- 
public of  the  Swifs,  or  to  that  of  Holland  ;  we 
ought  to  fay  it  is  a  fine  government,  and  the 
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leaft  imperfe£l:  of  all  thofe  of  modern  times. 
Other  governments  muft  be  qualified  in  like 
manner,  by  the  names  of  weak,  moderate, 
quiet,  patient,  opprefTed,  fubjedled,  or  aware  of 
their  (lavery. 

The  EngHfli  and  the  Swedes  are  free,  under 
their  kings :  the  Dutch  are  fo,  under  their 
Stadtholder  ;  and  in  Germany,  the  people  have 
their  privileges  ftill  exifting  :  the  Germanic  bo- 
dy is  a  vaft  federative  republic,  under  a  common 
chief,  who  is  by  no  means  a  defpot.  Why,  for 
nearly  a  thoufand  years,  has  this  body  main- . 
tained  its  independence,  and  that  of  its  mem- 
bers ?  Why  are  not  the  Germans  funk  to  the 
condition  of  Ruffian  {laves  ?  How  happens  it 
that  the  Germanic  body  fees  the  flames  of  war 
lighted  up  between  the  fovereigns  of  Germanyj 
without  apprehending  that  the  conftitution  may 
fuffer,  or  run  any  rilk  of  being  impaired  ?  It  is,  * 
becaufe  there  are  a  multitude  of  laws,  protect- 
ed, defended,  and  explained,  by  a  multitude  of 
juriiconfults,  whofe  afcendancy  is  fuperior  to 
the  force  of  arms  ;  it  is,  becaufe  there,  political 
•law  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  conftant  ftudy  ;  it 
hf  becaufe  the  laws  a£l  there  in  a  furprifing 
manner;  it  is,  becaufe  pubhc  jurifprudence,  the 
idol  of  their  univerfities,  is  there  the  moft 
eftcemed,  and  the  befl:  inveftigated  fcience, — z 

new 
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new  proof,  that  the  people  themfelves  make 
the  laws.  The  Ruffians,  who  have  never 
chofcn  to  apply  to  any  ftudy,  have  paid  the  for- 
feit of  their  voluntary  ignorance. 

We  talk  of  a  monarchical  government ;  but 
in  good  truth,  did  the  authority  of  government 
ever  refide  in  a  fingle  man  ?  It  is  faid,  that  he 
imitates  the  paternal  authority ;  but  is  not  this, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  an  abufe  of  words  ? 
It  is  alfo  faid,  that  he  is  a  lively  reprefentatioa 
of  the  empire  of  the  divinity,  who  alone  go- 
verns the  univerfe,.  without  (haring  his  power 
with  any  other  being.  Kings  themfelves,  if 
they  have  but  the  fhadow  of  common  fenfe, 
will  perceive  the  exaggeration  of  this  image,  and 
will  fee  how  much  the  comparifon  is  defeftive. 
Others  fay,  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  mafter 
than  many. ;  but  in  a  monarchy,  people  obey 
feyeral  matters  ;  for  feveral  command  and  fpeak 
in  the  fovcreign's  name,  but  they  fpeak  when 
he  is  filent. 

Let  me  be  told  of  a  centre  of  unity,  in  which 
all  the  powers  of  the  ftate  are  colle£bed,  and 
fuch  a  government  I  fhall  comprehend :  tbc 
only  way,  in  which  it  can  be  proper  for  a  poli- 
tical body  to  be  governed,  is  by  the  aftion  of  a 
(ingle  mind;  but  the  national  mind,  and  the 
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government  of  a  fingle  man,  are  two  things  as 
widely  different  as  poffible. 

When  a  monarchy  becomes  tyrannical,  it  is. 
becaufe  the  people  are  fit  to  wear  chains  ;  it  is 
becaufe  they  have  deferved  to  lofe  their  rights, 
by  their  lofs  of  energy,  and  by  their  difdain  of 
ufeful  knowledge.  Tyranny  is  not  of  long  dura- 
tion when  the  people  prefcrve  their  virtue  ;  and 
the  horror  of  oppreffion  will  always  produce 
one  of  thofe  revolutions,  fo  well  calculated  to 
hinder  thofe  who  govern  from  making  a  bad  ufc 
of  their  authority. 

An  ariftocratical  government  refides,  it  is 
faid,  in  a  fenate  compofed  of  members  chofen 
and  elcfted  out  of  the  clafs  of  nobles ;  but  arif- 
tocracy  bears  hard  on  the  whole  of  Europe  ;  for 
Germany,  France^,  Poland,  Ruffia,  and  Den- 
mark, are  ftill  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of 
iigniorial  dues  and  feudal  obligations,  while  the 
ariftocracy  of  Berne  is  mild  and  prudent,  and 
while  the  Swifs  peafantry  are  protefted  by  an 
ariftocratical  fenate,  which,  elfe where,  bears  fo 
hard  upon  the  common  people. 

A  democratic,  or  popular  government,  takes 
its  magiftrates  from  its  own  body,  by  the  way 
of  ekdlion,    referving   to   itfelf  the   right   of 

cafliiering  them,   when  it  thinks  meet,  and  of 

punifhing 

*  This  fragment  was  written  before  the  revolution  in  France, 
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punlfliing  them,  when  they  make  a  bad  life  of 
their  power  ;  but  where  is  this  happy  democracy 
to  be  found  ?  Amid  a  few  icy  mountains  in 
Switzerland,  where  abfolute  poverty  renders 
every  citizen  the  equal  of  the  reft.  But  little 
was  wanting  to  overthrow  this  democracy  of 
Geneva  ;  -for,  wherever  there  is  an  inequality  of 
riches,  democracy  becomes  the  moft  imperfect 
of  all  governments.  The  common  people,  left 
to  themfelves,  grow  into  a  monfter,  with  more 
heads  than  the  hydra  of  the  poet. 

How  many  times  has  ariftocracy  been  changed 
into  democracy  ?  And  how  many  times  has  the 
latter,  too  imperious,  and  too  infolent,  dege- 
nerated into  an  extravagant  fyftem  of  tyranny  ? 

I  fee  every  where,  governments  momentarily 
changing  their  form :  the  difpofition  of  the 
chiefs  models  ftates,  and  impofes  on  them  the 
alternatives  of  liberty  and  oppreffion.  Among 
men,  factions  and  parties  change  the  mode  of 
thinking  upon  the  government,  which  is  now 
exalted,  and  now  debafed.  The  part  which  go- 
verns is  indifferent  as  to  the  name  beftowed  on 
it,  when  it  knows  how  to  conciliate  affeftions, 
and  to  anfwer  with  dignity  for  the  depofit  en- 
trufted  to  it ;  never  will  difobedience  charac- 
terize a  wife  government ;  and  the  fovereign, 
great  and  generous,  may  reckon  on  the  prompt 
G  %  obedience 
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obedience  of  his  fubjefls  ;  for  where  is  the  na- 
tion that  efteems  not  repofe  and  happinefs  ? 

A  living  authority  is  indifpenfible.  It  is  the 
intereft  of  every  citizen,  that  it  fhall  explain  it- 
felf,  fhall  aft,  and  {hall  inflid  vengeance  on  the 
violation  of  the  lav^^s.  In  every  form  of  govern- 
ment an  authority,  fuch  as  this,  ought  to  take 
reafon  for  its  guide  ;  for  the  body  v^hich  fhall 
give  utterance  to  public  reafon,  will,  in  the 
event,  predominate  over  all  others. 

When  Plato  faid,  that  republics  would  be 
happy,  if  philofophers  were  kings,  he  meant  to 
dcfignate,  by  the  word  philofophers,  the  en- 
lightened part  of  the  community,  and,  by  one 
cxpreffion,  defined  true  government ;  for  if 
kings  were  to  become  philofophers,  the  well- 
informed  citizens  would  be  governed  by  their 
own  opinions,  and  it  would  be  impoffible  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  citizens  fhould  not 
become  well  informed. 

The  worft  princes  are  invariably  thofe  who 
difplay  great  littleneffes  in  the  midft  of  magnifi- 
cence, that  is  to  fay,  they  are  thofe  who,  not 
knowing  how  to  entertain  a  proper  refpe£t  for 
their  own  fubje^Sts,  degrade  the  nation  through 
one  or  more  of  its  members,  and  confequently 
deftroy  the  refpefl:  due  to  the  national  chief. 
By  elevating  a  fl;ate,  the  monarch  elevates  him- 

felf; 
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felf ;  and  far  from  dreading  the  knowledge  which 
is  univerfally  and  thickly  difFufed,  he  ought  to 
know,  that  by  this  very  knowledge  he  will  reign 
peaceably  and  glorioufly.  Men  are  naturally  pro- 
pelled to  obedience,  when  the  government  is  gen- 
tle and  moderate,  and  fuch  a  government  will  be 
conftantly  ftrengthened,  whenever,  the  empire 
being  wedded  to  public  opinion,  it  fhall,  in  con- 
cert with  the  latter,  deftroy  the  little  tyrannies, 
in  the  annihilation  of  which  the  fovereign  and 
the  people  are  equally  interefted.  The  part  which 
commands  will  meet  with  no  obftacles,  when 
it  fhall  proceed  conjunctively  with  the  part 
which  is  governed. 

Monarchical  government  undergoes  feveral 
modifications.  The  Grand  Seignor  is  a  monarch, 
and  the  King  of  England  is  alfo  a  monarch  ;  and 
thefe,  notwithftanding,  are  the  two  extremes  : 
limited  monarchy  is  very  different  from,  not  to 
fay  entirely  oppoiite  to,  abfolute  monarchy. 

The  government  of  a  fingle  chief  is  almoft 
always  chimerical,  and  moft  frequently  exifls 
at  a  certain  point  of  time  only. 

Ariftocracy,  which  is  the  government  of  the 
great,  flourifhes,  more  or  lefs,  in  all  rich  ftates. 
Democracy,  which  is  the  government  of  the 
whole  of  the  people,  lurks  in  certain  mountains 
ambn^  poor  affemblages  of  men.  But  thefe  go- 
G  ^  y^rnipents, 
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vernments,  in  approximating  each  other,  afTumc 
an  infinite  diverfity  of  fhades,  and  all  of  them 
are  good,  according  to  times,  places,  and  men, 
Abfolute  democracy  is,  as  well  as  ablolute  mo- 
narchy, a  creation  of  the  brain,  linee  men,  how-* 
ever  little  they  may  be  enlightened,  cannot  fuf* 
fer  extremes. 

In  the  midft  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  which 
has  been  too  much  praifed,  did  not  theocracy, 
by  which  is  implied  the  government  of  the 
priePcs,  fpring  up  in  France  ?  And  did  not  thefe 
priefts  dictate  all  thofe  intolerable  edi6ls,  at 
which  ages  ftiil  to  come  will  fhudder  ? 

When  the  enemy,  in  a  manner,  knocks  at 
the  very  doors  of  the  ftate,  then  appears  timo- 
cracy,  which  imphes  the  government  of  the 
foldlery.  It  is  very  vifible  in  feveral  cities  fitu- 
ated  on  our  frontiers,  and  I  have  recognized  its 
prefence  .in  times  of  the  profoundeft  peace : 
what  then  does  this  timocracy  become,  when, 
war  gives  it  its  full  fcope  ? 

Since  the  fyftem  fet  up  by  the  financier,  law  ; 
fmce  banking  and  jobbing  have,  more  or  lefs,  per- 
plexed the  fortunes  of  all  who  are  wealthy ;  fince 
nothing  has  been  done  unlefs  by  money ;  and  fince 
the  direftion  of  its  courfe  is  become  a  complex 
art,  oligarchy  (by  which  is  meant  the  govern- 
ment of  the  rich)  has  fpread  over  every  part  of 

France^ 
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France.    Thofe  who  poflefs  wealth  are  refped- 
ed ;  and  for  them,  and   by  them,  every  thing 


is  managed. 


ERRORS  IN  THE  DIVISION  OF  GOVERNMENTS. 

THE  divifion  of  governments,  denoted  by 
the  words  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  democracy, 
olygarchy,  and  republic,  is  erroneous,  and  has 
caft  men's  minds  into  an  ocean  of  contradic- 
tions. 

All  governments  participate,  more  or  lefs,  of 
each  other,  and  have  their  alternations  of  gran- 
deur, of  weaknefs,  of  courage,  of  profperity, 
and  of  difafter  :  I  fee  one  people  rule,  I  fee 
another  fubmit  to  dominion.  There  is,  necef- 
farily,  a  conflift,  between  the  different  parts 
which  compofe  a  ftate  ;  but  the  balance  is  eafily 
reftored  when  the  government  is  fupportable. 

Ignorance  is  ftill  more  pernicious  than  ambi- 
tion, and  the  general  will  appears  to  me  as 
powerful  in  defpotic,  as  in  republican  ftates. 

It  is  always  the  nation  that  governs ;  when 
it  is  weak  and  ignorant,  it  is  wretchedly  go- 
verned ;  when  it  is  brave  and  enlightened,  the 
ills  difappear. 

Is  it  not  univerfal  perfuafion,  that  is  to  fay, 
G  4  religiott,- 
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religion,  that  rules  Turkey  and  Perfia  r  Is  it  not 
refpeft  for  the  ancient  laws  that  governs  China  ? 
What  the  force  of  one  man  furnifhes  towards 
the  conducing  of  empires  is  trifling,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  that  national  and  indelible  charadter 
which  cowftitutes  the  government. 

The  moft  abfolute  fovereigns  have  been  fen- 
fible  of  this  truth ;  they  have  experienced  re- 
fiftance  when  they  reckoned  upon  fuccefs  ; 
when  they  afterwards  wondered  at  the  height 
of  their  power,  it  was  becaufe  they  had  touched 
the  fecret  firing  which  gives  motion  to  the  hu- 
juan  will. 

When  the  philofopher  reads  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  Claudius,  by  Nero,  by  Tiberius, 
by  Caligula,  he  exclaims,  "  If  the  empire  per- 
mitted fuch  monfters  to  hold  fupreme  fway,  it 
deferved  its  miferies." 

Let  us  confider,  therefore,  the  fpirit  inherent 
in  a  people,  inftead  of  lofing  ourfelves  in  the 
chimerical  diftinftions  which  arife  from  the  form 
of  government ;  this  fpirit,  accurately  obferved, 
folves  every  problem. 

Every  government  is  mixt.  Thofe  fixed  and 
abfolute  forms,  under  which  the  different  kinds 
of  governments  have  been  diflinguifhed  and 
claflfed  fyftematically,  are  really  chimerical 
cafes*     Thefe  forms  are  infinitely  varied  and 
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changeable  ;  the  name  remains,  the  thing  alters. 
Never  does  a  ftate  continue  in  the  fame  point 
of  force,  wifdom,  and  power,  with  regard  to 
itfelf,  or  with  regard  to  others  ;  never  is  it  go- 
verned half  a  century  the  fame  way,  becaufc 
the  governing  body  muft  perpetually  fubmit  to 
the  reigning  manners  and  ideas,  to  the  fluftua- 
tion  in  men's  minds,  and  becaufe  conftitutions, 
the  moft  corrupt,  as  well  as  the  wifeft,  arc 
obliged  to  accommodate  themfelves,  however 
unwillingly,  to  the  principles  of  thofe  at  the 
head  of  affairs. 

A  defpotic  government  becomes  monarchical, 
or  even  republican,  in  certain  circumftances ; 
and  a  republic  has  its  unfortunate  moments 
when  defpotifm  affli£ls  it. 

The  chiefs,  that  is,  all  thofe  who  have  a  fhare 
in  the  adminiftration,  imprefs  a  motion  on  a 
government  totally  different  one  day,  from  what 
it  had  the  preceding. 

Society,  under  whatever  denomination  it  be 
confidered,  is  at  bottom  only  a  colledtion  of  men 
who  re-aft  perpetually  on  each  other,  and  among 
whom  the  few  conduft  the  many. 

Among  nations  ftill  favage,  men  of  diftin- 
guifhed  courage  and  intrepidity  will  take  lead ; 
among  a  civilized  people,  thofe  eminent  for 
their  acutenefs,  forefight,  fagacity,  and  talents, 
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Will  inftlll  their  ideas  into  others.  All  thofc 
participate,  therefore,  in  the  fovereignty,  who 
contribute  to  eftabhfh  the  ideas  which  after- 
wards ferve  as  a  bafis,  whereon  the  legiflator 
conftruds  his  laws.  The  execution  of  them 
feems  entrufled  to  a  fingle  man,  or  to  a  few, 
but  it  depends,  in  fad,  on  the  general  confent, 
which  alone  upholds  them  ;  and  when  one  of 
thefe  laws  becomes  fuperfluous,  or  appears  ex- 
ceffive,  the  legiflator  who  formed  it,  dares  not 
revive  it,  becaufe  it  is  evidently  profcribed  by 
the  general  will. 

Thus  the  words  monarchy,  democracy,  arif- 
tocracy,  autocracy,  republic,  ought  not  to  mif- 
lead  our  reafoning,  A  defpotic  government  may 
be  praifed  in  a  certain  light,  and  in  certain  cir- 
cumflances  ;  in  like  manner  as  a  republic  affords 
room  for  fa  tire,  and  invedive,  when  convulfed 
with  internal  divifions. 

Who  does  not  perceive,  at  the  firft  glance, 
that  all  governments  have  an  intimate  mixture 
of  good  and  evil,  which  it  is  not  always  eafy  to 
difcriminate  and  weigh  when  we  enter  into  a 
clofe  examination  of  the  details  ?  Names  change 
not  the  eternal  nature  of  thhigs. 

Governments  might  be  feparated  into  two 
claffes,  and  the  divifion  would  be  certainly 
clearer,  and,  perhaps^  no  lefs  juft,     Wh9n  a 
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nation  is  ignorant,  ftupld,  or  indifferent  about 
the  knowledge  of  its  true  interefts,  evil  predo- 
minates ;  the  people  are  then  punifhed  for  their 
inifkilfulnefs,  their  indolence,  their  carelcffiiefs, 
and  their  infio;nificance.      When  the  nation  is 
enlightened,  and  vigilant  with  regard  to  its  in- 
terefts, it  is  never  really  enflaved  :  nor  can  it 
be,    fince   the   part  that,  governs,    being  per- 
petually watched,  cannot  adT:  capricioufly.    The 
monarch,  or  his  reprefentatives,  muft  conciliate 
the  efteem  of  a  people  who  then  exifts  politi- 
cally ;  it  is  impoffible  to  treat  them  harfhly  or 
haughtily,  becaufe  the  nation  entertains  in  its 
bofom  a  great  number  of  men  who  refleft,  who 
fpeak,  who  write,  who  ftudy  the  refpeilive  du- 
ties of  the  members  of  the  ftate,  and  who  banifli 
languor  and  apathy,  the  moft  dangerous  of  all 
political  vices.    Every  meafure  is  cleared  up  and 
pubhflied ;  none  of  the  fprings  of  government 
can  be  long  hid  in  darknefs  :  aftions  are  judged 
from  charader,  and  charafter  from  a£lions. 

The  moft  violent  defpotifm  becomes  then, 
in  fpite  of  itfelf,  polifhed  and  moderate  ;  it  refts 
■upon  habits  which  take  away  its  ferocity  :  It 
compounds  itfelf,  in  a  m.anner,  with  the  part 
which  it  governs  ;  it  yields,  it  temporizes,  it 
often  retrafts,  and,  at  times,  afFords  a  liberty 
truly  dcfirable. 

All 
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All  governments  experience  thefe  different 
ofcillations.  Arbitrary  power,  broken  down  by 
'  an  infinite  number  of  little  oppofitions,  dimi- 
nifhes,  fails,  and  gives  place  to  univerfal  reafon ; 
and  though  it  retains  the  ancient  forms,  they 
are  no  better  than  theatrical  reprefentations.  It 
is  obliged  to  conform  itfelf  to  the  will  of  an 
enlightened  people. 

I  refpe£t  it ;  every  government  is  mixt.  Mo- 
narchy has  its  republican  bodies,  and  a  republic 
its  monarchs.  From  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other,  whoever  is  entrufted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  whoever  is  placed  in  an  exalt- 
ed flat  ion  by  the  chief  or  chiefs,  enjoys  necef- 
farily  a  portion,  more  or  lefs,  of  the  fovereignty ; 
and  whether  he  ufes  or  abufes  it,  he  holds  in 
his  hands  a  force,  which,  though  limited  and 
tranfient,  is  neverthelefs  real. 

The  governing  part  in  a  polifhed  fociety  is  ex- 
tremely extenfive,  fince  it  comprehends  all  the  in- 
dividuals who  confpire  to  move  the  political  body. 
Have  not  the  clergy,  the  lawyers,  the  finan- 
ciers, in  their  turn,  moments  of  almoft  abfolutc 
authority  ?  And  has  not  the  voice  of  the  men  of 
letters,  in  certain  circumftances,  a  marked  pre- 
ponderance, fince  it  blafts  wherever  is  chufes  to 
flrike  ?  Finally,  what  does  a  multitude  of  pri- 
vileges, rights,  and  prerogatives  imply  but  par- 
tial 
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tlal  reprefentatlons  of  authority?  It  is  never 
fingle  among  an  enlightened  people  ;  it  is  di- 
vided, and  the  more  fo,  in  proportion,  as  the 
flate  has  advanced  towards  civilization. 

We  may  judge,  therefore,  of  the  frivolouf- 
iiefs  of  the  difputes,  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
different  governments.  Rejcdling  names,  you 
will  perceive  every  where  men  alTembled,  di- 
vided into  different  tribes,  and  endeavouring  to 
eflablifh  among  themfelves  an  equilibrium  :  it 
fails,  it  is  reftored,  it  wavers ;  at  certain  times 
it  is,  in  a  manner,  perfeft,  at  others,  it  is  in 
part  crufhed.  Then  its  groans  are  heard,  and 
the  injured  part  calls  loudly  againfl  the  oppref- 
fion,  which  ceafes  or  gains  ftrength. 

The  fprings  which  combine  fo  many  con- 
trary motions  into  one,  almofl  refembling  order, 
arc  not  concealed  under  the  throne  of  the  mo- 
narch, but  really  emanate  from  many  indivi- 
duals, who,  in  their  different  ftations  of  pre- 
eminence, hold  the  great  political  body  in  re- 
pofe,  or  give  it  the  necefTary  impulfe. 

The  adminiflrators  of  ftates  are  fcattered  every 
where ;  they  fofter  and  dire£t  the  inciting  ideas. 
Often  in  an  obfcure  cottage,  an  unfeen  hand 
prepares  the  will  of  the  fovereign  ;  for  that  of 
kings  is  ufually  adopted  from  their  fubje£ts.-— 
The  royal  edid:  has  been  compofed  long  before 
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the  public  herald  proclaims  it  in  the  ftreets  t 
every  one  has  contributed  to  it,  his  idea,  his 
wiih,  nay,  his  exprcffion  ;  and  when  announced, 
it  is  obeyed  and  refpeded,  only  as  it  is  fandion- 
ed  beforehand  by  the  public  opinion. 

The  fpeculations  of  monitors,  whether  in 
difcourfe  or  in  writing,  are  what  have  inftrudl- 
ed  and  prepared  men's  minds.  If  the  public 
opinion  formally  oppofes  an  edi£V,  it  is  foon  for- 
gotten, and  allowed  to  join  the  ufelefs  mafs  of 
papers  figned  by  the  monarch,  and  annulled  by 
the  nation. 

When  a  nation  Is  vicious,  its  laws  are  abfurd 
and  tyrannical ;  when  the  people  are  politically 
virtuous,  that  is,  determined  to  raife  their  voice 
and  command  refpeft,  they  are  always  free. 
But  when  they  forget  their  privileges  and 
rights,  they  are  oppreffed,  or,  in  other  words, 
punifhed  for  their  negleft. 

A  large  number  of  good  citizens,  attentive 
in  watching  over  the  public  operations,  forms, 
therefore,  a  wife  and  mild  adminiftration  :  but 
if  thefe  citizens  flumber  in  fatal  fecurity;  if 
they  forbear  to  be  patriots,  and  to  entertain  an 
ardour  for  liberty ;  if  they  ceafe  to  lament  the 
ilrokes  of  defpotifm  ;  if  they  flatter  it,  carefs  it, 
and  even  juftify  it,  with  a  view  of  favour- 
ing fome  one  whom  they  idolife,  frcm  their 

very 
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very  cowardice  itfelf  will  tyranny  take  root  and 
grow.  It  is  ftill  more  the  fruit  of  national  weak- 
nefs,  than  of  the  audacity  of  the  defpot. 

Real  flavery  can  never  exift  among  a  thinking 
people  ;  if  they  are  oppreffed,  they  muft  be  def- 
titute  of  ideas  :  ideas  are  the  true  rampart  againft 
tyranny,  which  is  fo  contrary  to  reafon.  There 
remains  in  the  heart  of  man  an  afylum  for  li- 
berty, from  whence  it  will  fpring  nobler  and 
llatelier. 

Public  manners  are  the  mirror  which  refle<9:s 
the  true  conftitution  of  a  ftate.  Is  a  ftate  fub- 
jed  to  difgraceful,  antiquated,  unreafonable  pre- 
judices ;  is  it  deftitute  of  knowledge,  which  it 
rejefts  to  grafp  at  fuperftition  ?  whatever  may 
be  its  fplendour,  its  extent,  its  janiffaries,  pro- 
nounce that  it  is  weak  and  near  its  ruin,  if  it  be 
not  fpeedily  regenerated.  A  ftate  difgraced  is 
a  ftate  half  fubdued  :  but  if  it  maintains  princi- 
ples founded  on  pure  notions,  if  it  knows  the 
arts  and  refpefts  them,  be  aflured  that  authority, 
how  formidable  foever  may  be  the  pomp  with 
which  it  is  furrounded,  can  only  produce  good, 
or  diminifh  the  fum  of  paft  evils. 

Let  us  ftop  then  to  examine  the  afpefl:  of  a, 
people;  let  us  weigh  their  knowledge:  this  is 
the  root  which  will  attach  them  to  the  foil, 
v/hich  will  beftow  on  th^m  the  force  to  refift 
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ftorms.  They  cannot  be  fliaken  while  the  genius 
of  the  arts  fhall  quicken  the  induftry  of  each  in- 
dividual. It  is  the  expanfion  of  the  moral  forces 
that  will  give  a  firm  fupport  to  the  empire.— 
Let  us  banifli  thofe  vague  words  which  engen- 
der fo  many  fophifms,  and  equally  juftify  both 
fides  of  the  argument.  Experimental  polity  rc- 
jeds  thefe  imperfedl:  theories,  where  contradic- 
tions arife  at  every  ftep.  Let  us  fliut  our  books, 
and  enquire  whether  a  nation  is  enlightened  or 
ftupid. 

Liberty  muft  neceffarily  be  the  companion  of 
inftrudion :  if  this  be  difFufed  through  feveral 
clafles  of  citizens,  they  muft  infallibly  enjoy  the 
correfponding  degree  of  liberty.  The  body  is 
never  reduced  to  fervitude,  where  the  mind 
was  not  previoufly  enflaved.  If  the  people  place 
a  curtain  between  themfelves  and  the  operations 
of  government ;  if  they  confent  to  take  off  their 
eyes  from  the  condudl  of  their  chiefs  ;  if  they 
expe<3;  every  thing  from  them,  themfelves  wrapt 
in  profound  ignorance  or  indifference  ;  will  the 
names  of  democracy,  republic,  and  ariflocracy 
fave  them  from  flavery  ?  And  what  matters  it, 
though  the  monarch  bear  the  title  of  defpot, 
reigning  by  the  divine  commiflion,  if  the  people 
manifefl  a  refiflance  to  whatever  cramps  their 
natural  fituation,  if  they  compel  their  fovereign 
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to  refpefl:  their  temper,  if  they  flop  his  career 
with  pamphlets  and  epigrams. 

Nothing  can  debafe  the  fentiments  of  a  gene- 
rous nation,  when  it  accumulates  many  ideas 
on  government ;  when  this  important  fubjedt 
warms  and  interefts  it ;  when  it  catches  what- 
ever relates  to  the  branches  of  adminiftration. 
Moral  knowledge  is  the  permanent  foundation 
of  all  finiflied-fociety.  Vulgar  polity,  whidh 
acls  by  deceiving,  which  covers  itfelf  with  arti- 
fices, is  calculated  only  for  the  fleeting  moment ; 
it  may  extricate  itfelf  from  a  falfe  ftep,  but  wull 
fall  into  the  fame  predicament  fome  time  after. 
True  polity  includes  the  fum  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  and  laftly,  the  force  of  a  people  elevates^ 
then,  enobles  them  in  their  own  eyes,  beftows 
on  therii  a  proud  regard  for  their  own  genera- 
tion, and  by  this  expedient,  comprehends  the 
felicity  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

If  the  fovereign  efteems  the  nation,  the  na- 
tion will  efteem  him,  and  this  union  will  create 
on  each  fide  a  more  than  ordinary  force.  The 
abilities  of  a  people  may  be  increafed,  like  thofe 
of  an  individual,  by  applauding  them,  and  ex- 
pcfting  much  from^  their  genius.  We  may  in- 
duce men  to  perform  any  thing,  if  we  do  not 
mortify  them ;  the  way  to  aggrandize  them,  is 
to  refpedl  them  ;  the  way  to  render  them  peace- 
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iblc  fubjeifts,  is  not  to  feem  to  dread  their  force, 
and  not  to  thwart  their  talents.  That  a  nation  be 
o-reat,  it  is  requifite  that  it  contain  many  great 
men.  Exalt  it  in  the  individuals  who  compofe 
it,  if  you  would  create  prodigies  ?  Tremble  to 
opprefs  the  fmallefl:  induftry  ;  it  will  be  a  lofe 
to  the  ftate. 


POLITICAL    VARIETIES. 

POLICY,  which  at  the  firft  glance  may  ap* 
pear  to  be  founded  on  refleftion,  has,  like  every 
other  operation  of  the  human  mind,  its  caprices 
and  its  abfurdities.  Principles,  the  offspring  of 
chance,  of  the  moment,  and  of  opinion,  arc 
brou2:ht  forward  without  a  rational  forethought. 
Here  a  woman  commands  a  favage  nation, 
where  the  women  are  defpifed  :  there  they  arc 
excluded  from  the  throae,  in  the  country  where 
they  have  the  greateft  afcendancy,  and  where 
ranks  and  laws,  w^here,  in  fhort,  every  thing 
is  fubjcfted  to  arbitrary  rules,  that  have  cuftom 
only  for  their  title,  and  for  their  excufe  anti- 
quity alone. 

Some  laws  are  derived  from  climate,  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  however,  Montefquicu  has 
pufhed  too  far. 

What 
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What  may  with  greater  juftice  be  advanced, 
is  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  appear  to 
cxtinguifli  the  imagination,  and  to  confine  it  to 
fuch  primitive  difcoveries  as  are  the  offspring  of 
lieceflity. 

Here  the  fpiculc^e  of  ice,  thofe  fliarp  particles, 
imperceptible  to  the  fight,  v^ith  which  the  air 
is  filled,  convert  man  into  a  paffive  being  :  he 
cannot  call  forth  his  induflry,  obliged,  as  he  is, 
to  live  in  a  clofe  fmoky  hut,  and  to  fhun  the 
air,  which,  like  a  fharp-edged  weapon,  fevers 
his  toe  or  his  finger  as  foon  as  he  ventures 
abroad.  There  the  heat  enervates  the  body,  and 
induces  to  indolence,  the  fun  exhaling  through 
the  pores  of  the  (kin  what  ought  to  feed  the  vi- 
gour of  man,  and  leaving  him  the  ftrength  alone 
to  exift. 

In  certain  countries  the  arts  continue  in  their 
infant  ftate,  and  cannot  be  advanced  towards 
perfedtion,  becaufe  neceffity  can  take  but  a  li- 
mited flight ;  and  wherever  the  climate  is  ia 
one  of  the  extreme  ftates,  it  influences  the  cha- 
racter. As  foon,  however,  as  it  lofes  this  energy ^ 
the  influence  ceafes.  Where  the  exceptions  are 
frequent,  thefe  reafonings  are  reduced  to  inge- 
nious conje£lures  :  the  genius,  the  manners, 
and  the  charader  then  belong  to  the  legiflation, 
and  the  fearcher  after  nature,  who  can  have  no- 
il 2  tbino; 
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thing  further  to   fay,    ought  to    yield   to  th<Jf 
moralift. 

The  Arabs  have  beftbwed  a  certain  fliare  of 
authority  on  their  chief,  merely  becaufe  they 
are  always  engaged  in  war.  That  this  authority, 
which  is  pretty  extenfive,  fliould  fubfift  in  aa 
independant  nation,  fond  of  its  liberty,  con- 
temning riches,  and  inured  to  fatigues,  muft, 
at  firft  fight,  reafonably  excite  furprife.  But 
this  nation  was  fenfible  that  it  needed  a  chief, 
who  fhould  be  a  point  of  union  to  the  national 
wills,  and  who  fhould  be  the  firft  to  afl,  and 
to  undertake  all  warlike  enterprifes.  As  the 
Arabs  are  divided  into  tribes,  the  nation,  with- 
out an  abfolute  chief,  could  not  have  compofed 
a  colleftive  body.  Thus  in  countries  where 
men  are  haughty,  free,  poor,  and  fuperior  to 
luxury  and  efi^eminacy,  has  nature  fet  up  a  kind 
of  defpot,  whofc  authority  may  be  faid  to  equal 
that  of  a  fultan  ;  and  this  defpotifm  is  as  different 
in  its  effeSs,  as  it  is  in  its  caufes.1 

The  moft  fimple  laws  are  calculated  for  m.eii 
who  have  few  wants,  and  who  are  thinly  fcat- 
tered  over  the  furface  of  a  territory  deftitute  of 
pra£licable  highways.  But  when  men  prefs  in 
crouds  to  the  fame  point ;  when  they  enter 
cities,  as  flocks  enter  into  the  fold, in  compared 
bands,  then  do  kw^s  become  temporaneous  and 
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ehangeable.  To  him  in  whofe  hands  the  public 
force  was  depofited,  it  was,  therefore,  eafy  to 
impofe  reftraints  on  thefe  numerous  bodies  of 
men  who,  being  fwayed  by  feparate  interefts, 
refemble  thofe  inlefts  that  reciprocally  devour 
each  other. 

A  fail  which  cannot  be  queftionc<l  is,  that 
empires  have  been  founded  by  induftry,  and  the 
pradice  of  virtues  :  we  obferve  in  the  feqi:el, 
that  the  forefights,  the  inquietudes,  the  alarms, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  chimeras  of  placemen 
are  not  capable  of  fuftaining  thefe  very  empires. 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  multiplicity  of  laws, 
haftily  enafted,  become  buj-thenlbme ;  and,  as 
a  futher  reafon,  laws  can  alone  polTefs  vigour, 
when  they  at  once  embrace  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners.  The  fource  of  the  earlieft  laws  arifes  frora 
the  abyfles  of  nature,  as  rivers  flow  from  the 
fathomlefs  cavities  of  mountains.  Ariftotle  de- 
fcribes  man  as  a  political  animal,  for  this  reafon, 
that  he  is  fo  of  himfelf,  and  without  any  extra,- 
neous  afllftance,  fince  he  lives  in  fociety,  and 
has  at  his  command  the  reproduction  of  the  gifts 
of  nature,  and  fincc  he  extends  the  perfedlibility 
of  human  nature,  and  is  confequently  fufcepti- 
ble  of  all  the  focial  virtues. 

It  was  the  nation  itfelf,  before  ftatefman  were 

known,  that  adopted  the  plan  of  fociety,  an4 
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converted  it  Into  an  almoft  univerfal  law.  Long 
prior  to  political  inftitutions,  man  of  himfelf 
underftood  what  was  needful  for  his  government 
and  defence ;  and  fociety  was  then,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  fpeak  figuratively,  a  fquared 
block  of  an  equal  dimenfion.  Policy  has  chang- 
ed it  into  a  (harp  pointed  pyramid,  the  bafe  of 
which  has  become  fo  difproportionately  extcn^ 
five,  as  to  have  cruflied  a  great  number  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Governments,  or,  to  fpeak  more  correctly, 
laws,  have  been  contrived  by  men  merely  in  de- 
fence of  their  liberty,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  that  defpots  fhould  fpring  up. 
Every  power  exercifing  and  extending  its  action 
until  its  progrefs  is  arrefted,  it  follows,  that  ab- 
folute  authority  is  in  its  origin  unqueftionably 
derived  from  the  natural  fuperiority  of  a  man, 
who,  in  the  fequel,  abufes  the  power  delegated 
to  him,  either  by  himfelf,  or  through  his  re* 
prefentatives. 

Nations  have  loft  the  recoUeftion  of  the  forms 
of  government  they  had  themfelves  inftituted, 
and  which  they  ftill  preferve  merely  by  inftindt. 
To  genius,  courage,  and  talents,  they  have  in- 
variably paid  the  momentary  tribute  of  their 
obedience.  The  former  of  thefe  exercifes  a  le- 
gitimate and  predonainant  fwa^  over  the  minds 
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£)f  al] ;  while    courage,    which,    by  its  refift- 
ance,  is  able  to  contend,  and  does  effedlnally 
contend  againft  the  encroachments  of  power,  i% 
alfo  the  refonrce  of  the  political  body.     Every 
nation  muft  be  fenfible,  that  good  can  arife  out 
of  the  law  of  equilibrium  alone.     Nothing  but 
the  dVead  of  groaning  under  a  yoke  more  infup- 
portable  than  that   the  fhackles  of  w^hich  they 
are  defirous  to  burfl  afunder,  can  render  nations 
patient  and  fubmiffive  ;   and  their   forbearance 
and  tolerance  of    injury  do  not    always    arife 
from  cowardice,  but  from  prudence  :  the  fcale 
of  mifchiefs  which  defpotifm,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
abufe  of  force,  conftantly  at  the  command  of  a 
tyrant,  may  produce  in   a  moment  of  rage  and 
Jicentious  madnefs,  has,   in  our  days,  been  ap- 
preciated.    The  defpot  might  fall,    it  is  true, 
but  in  his  fall  he  mio;ht  do  a  vafi:  deal  of  mif- 
chief,  a  fa6l  v/hich  the  people  divine   hiftinc- 
tively  :  when  it  does  not  opprefs   them   with 
too  great, a  weight,  they   refpedl  even   defpo- 
tifm itfelf. 

It  would  be  a  curious  undertaking  to  compare 
together  ancient  and  modern  legiflations  :  an- 
cient nations  were  governed  by  themfelves ; 
the  modern  ones  are  governed  by  monarchs. 

To  be  fitted  for  a  legiflator,  it  is  necelTary  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  inherent  difpoiition  of 
H4  '^^.W' 
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man,  and  to  obferve  all  the  impreflions  he  re-» 
ceives  from  nature  and  fociety. 

A  fimple  and  rude  nation,  in  approaching  to- 
wards perfeftion,  will  perceive  of  itfelf  that  the 
ufages  to  which  it  has  heretofore  confented  are 
not  fufficient  for  its  wants. 

How  can  the  happinefs  of  a  nation  be  fecured 
by  laws  ?  Place  a  man  of  genius  among  a  liivage 
tribe,  and  he  will  find  it  imipofllble  to  modify, 
in  a  fudden  manner,  fuch  an  aflemblage  of  in- 
dividuals :  it  will  be  incumbent  on  him,  as  he 
will  find,  to  fpare  the  prevaihng  ufages,  fince, 
in  the  progrefs  of  human  intelligences,  there 
can  be  no  fudden  and  violent  ftart.  Where 
there  fhall  be  a  want  of  refiftance,  it  will  be 
impoffible  for  him  to  command.  How  can  he. 
give  to  this  tribe  an  impulfion  which  (hall  draw 
it  towards  the  aim  he  has  in  view  ?  How  is  he 
to  haften  the  degree  of  civilization,  provided  it 
does  not  accord  with  the  dii^ofition  of  the 
people  ? 

However  rare  and  aflonifhing  the  power  of 
legiflation  may  be,  it  cannot  create  the  firft 
germe,  which  it  can  alone  develope  :  to  the.end 
that  they  may  make  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the 
focial  virtues,  the  people  mu ft  voluntarily  adopt 
laws.  We  have  read  of  the  exiftence  of  favage 
Jaws  among  the  ufages  of  a  civilized  nation,  be* 
^^^-  cauf© 
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caufe  the  latter  has  made  a  rapid  progrefs  on- 
wards ;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  wife  and 
humane  laws  among  favages. 

Never  will  chance  come  at  the  profound 
combinations  of  a  good  fyftem  of  laws.  The 
4:hef-d'ceuvre  of  leglflation  has  a  particular  fcopc 
^m.ong  a  new  people  with  whom  there  is  no- 
thin  e  to  deftroy.  If  the  new  ideas  are  not  re- 
fifted  by  any  particular  prejudices,  they  will  be 
received. 

But  focieties  of  long  {landing  will  make  a 
greater  refiftance  to  the  views  of  the  philofo- 
pher ;  and  it  oughr  to  be  obferved  here,  that 
legiflators  who  have  been  bred  in  a  polifhed 
nation,  can  never  feize  the  paflions  of  a  barba- 
rous race.  Never  did  an  incorporated  nation 
admit  of  an  abfolute  inftitutor  from  without, 
on  this  account,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  ftrangers 
to  bring  about  the  revolution  they  may  meditate, 
the  obedience  of  fubjefts  taking  its  folidity  from 
habit. 

There  is  a  certain  progreffion  of  ideas  from 
which  nature  never  deviates ;  and  it  has  never 
occurred  that  any  nation  has  received  all  theie 
ideas  at  once  :  fucceffive  developments  are  re- 
quired ;  and  a  gradual  progreffion  muft  be  ob- 
ferved, before  reafon,  univerfally  diffufed,  can 
in  a  manner  convert   in  fcntixment  a  wliole  na,- 
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tion  into  one  Individual.  In  confult'incr  hiflorv. 
I  obferve  feveral  legiflations,  borrowed  from  its 
neighbours,  to  refide  in  the  fame  nation.  But 
with  refpefl:  to  the  Chinefe,  a  race  of  men  who, 
keeping  altogether  to  themfelves,  have  fhunned 
all  communication  with  the  nniverfe,  their 
legiflation  is  a  long  and  uninterrupted  fucceilion 
of  the  fame  fpirit  and  the  fame  charafter. 

One  fovereign  alone  cannot  therefore  refcue 
from,  barbarifm  a  whole  nation  ;  and  when  the 
flambeau  of  the  arts  fhall  once  be  lighted  up, 
he  cannot  plunge  it  again  into  its  primeval  ftate. 

The  Czar  Peter  would  have  efFefted  nothincr 


had  it  not  been  for  the  illuftrious  reigns  of  two 
females,  who,  thirfting  after  glory,  fucceeded 
him  in  the  fupreme  authority,  and  combined 
with  the  enero:v  of  his  charadler  a  o-reater  de- 
gree  of  mildnefs  and  humanity.  In  Rufiia, 
however,  the  ferment  of  the  arts  has  been  able 
to  a£l  on  that  alone  by  which  the  throne  is 
furrounded,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  not  being 
yet  prepared  to  throw  off  its  natural  rudenefs  of 
character. 

The  legiflators  of  ancient  republics,  who,  by 
way  of  diftindion,  particularly  beftow^ed  the 
title  of  the  virtues  on  a  love  of  poverty  and  a 
contempt  for  riches,  would  be  not  a  little  fur- 
prifed,  at  this  time,  to  fee  nations  gaining  an 
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afcendancy  by  commerce  alone,  and  making  the 
acqulfition  of  riches  their  principal  aim :  to  fee 
money  converted  into  the  price  and  equivalent 
of  all  fcrvices,  nay,  of  every  virtue,  keeping  ill 
its  pay  bravery  and  patriotifm  themfelves. 
Thofe  who  govern,  and  thofe  who  are  govern- 
ed, have  alike  no  other  incentive ;  and  man, 
as  an  individual,  efteems  himfelf  happy  in  pro- 
portion to  his  riches  only,  which  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  confidered  by  ftates  as  the  meafure 
of  their  ftrength  and  the  pledge  of  their  fecurity* 

This  is  a  pcrfedlly  novel  policy.  If  the  an- 
cient legiflators  had  been  told,  that  the  aim  of 
every  political  fociety  ihould  be  the  acquire- 
ment of  riches,  could  they,  without  furprifc 
and  indignation,  have  framed  an  anfwer  ? 
Would  they  not  have  faid,  that  by  fuch  a 
iyftem  men  mufl;  infallibly  be  hurried  into  ex- 
ceffive  avarice  and  extreme  luxury ;  and  that 
the  fatal  confequences  of  thefc  excelTes  would 
and  muft  be  felt,  to  their  certain  deftruftion, 
by  the  nations  themfelvcs  ? 

A  book,  fuch  as  that  produced  byM.  Necker, 
would  certainly  have  furprifed  Lycurgus.  He 
would  have  been  able  to  form  no  clear  idea  of 
an  adminiftration  founded  on  calculations  more 
or  lefs  ufurious,  and  the  whole  ftrefs  of  which 
was   laid  on   money  bags.     He   would  every 
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where  have  fought  for  that  principle  of  perfect 
equahty,  the  very  fhadow  of  which  be  w^ould 
have  fearched  after  in  vain.  He  w^ould  have 
heard  of  nothing  but  the  exchange  of  the  riches" 
of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  of  blood  ihed 
on  the  feas  in  the  name  of  commerce.  He 
would  have  confidercd  this  book  as  the  boun* 
dary  of  the  corruption  of  nations  deeply  de- 
graded, and  ready  to  become  the  prey  and  the 
vajGTals  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

And  we,  notwithftanding,  live  in  the  midfl 
of  this  corruption,  and  every  thing  goes  on 
with  ailivity  and  fuccefs.  Money  is  the  com- 
mon token  of  all  commodities,  and  the  medium 
of  all  exchano;es :  throuo;h  the  commerce  of 
money  a  nation  may  be  deprived  of  all  her 
jiatural  produftions,  which  may  be  removed 
from  the  eye  that  faw  them  grow,  and  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cultivator  left  to  perifh  with 
hunger.  The  taxes  are  not  paid  in  kind  ;— he 
who  dreffes  the  vine  muft  fqueeze  gold  out  of 
the  grapes  of  his  vintage.  O  Lycurgus ! 
when  thy  legiflating  brain  refleded  on  all  the 
modifications  of  the  human  fpecies,  didjfl  thou 
ever  obtain  a  glimpfe  of  fuch  a  difcordance  ia 
political  harmony  !  It  exifts,  and  to  us  is  not 
even  a  matter  of  wonder. 
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OF  NATIONAL  COURAGE. 

THIS  is  the  virtue  to  which  every  thing 
yields  obedience  ;  it  is  the  fureft  rampart  of 
Hates,  the  moft  infallible  pledge  of  public  liber- 
ty. -Inftead  of  expatiating  oh  this  fubje<3:,  it 
will  be  better  to  quote  an  illuftrious  example 
frdm  the  JRoman  Hiftory :  no  circumftance, 
perhaps,  places  the  intrepid  genius  of  that 
people  in  a  ftronger  light  than  the  firft  punic 
war. 

It  was  lefs  a  conteft  of  ftrength  (fays  Poly- 
bius  in  defcribing  thefe  two  nations  Rome  and 
Carthage,)  than  of  animofity  :  if  the  Cartha- 
ginians gained  not  the  viftory,  they  believed 
themfelves  vanquifl^ed  ;  if  the  Romans  were 
beaten,  they  flill  made  the  Carthaginians  trem- 
ble. Rome  wifhed  to  drive  them  out  of  Sicily, 
becaufe  that  province  was  too  near  Italy  not  to 
raife  apprehenfions  in  the  fenate  left  their  fet- 
tlements  fliould  gain  fuch  a  footing  there  as 
might  one  day  prove  formidable^  The  Romans 
projefted,  therefore,  the  conqueft  of  Sicily,  and 
they  efFefted  it ;  but  fcarcely  were  they  mafters 
of  that  ifland,  when  they  perceived  that,  after 
much  expence  of  time  and  blood,  they  had  not 
yet  obtained  their  objedl.     Carthaginian  fleets 

lined 


lined  all  the  coafts  of  Sicily,  and  hemmed  the 
Jlomans  in  their  conquefts  themfelves. 

There  was  only  one  expedient  for  Rome  in 
this  critical  pofture  of  affairs  ;  it  was  to  eftablilh 
a  power  at  fea  to  preferve  what  it  had  acquired 
on  land.  But  tj^ie  republic  had  then  neither 
mariners,  nor  pilots  ;  neither  fliip-builders,  nor 
arfenels  ;  they  were  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  coafls,  of  the  winds,  and  of  the  feas :  and 
even  could  veflels  have  been  purchafed  in  the 
adjacent  countries,  Carthage,  more  opulent  than 
Rome,  would  have  agreed  to  fo  high  a  price, 
as  to  deprive  the  latter  of  this  refource. 

Chance,  that  unknown  fpring  of  the  greatefl: 
events,  came  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans. 
A  Carthaginian  galley,  driven  thither  by  a 
ftorm,  was  wrecked  on  the  coafts  of  Italy ; 
this  fuo-aefted  to  the  Romans  the  idea  of  form- 
ing  a  naval  force.  Every  thing  was  wanting 
for  the  execution  of  this  defign ;  but  their 
penetrating  genius,  and  their  inflexible  refolu- 
tion,  triumphed.  Patience  and  labour  fupplied 
each  w^ant.  They  drew  the  galley  to  the  beach ^ 
and  examining  it  attentively,  through  the 
quicknefs  of  their  genius,  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  its  mechariifm.  At  firft,  the  unfkilfulnefs  of 
their  vvorkmen  formed  a  very  clumfy  imitation 
of  the  model ;  but  fuch  was  their  promptnefs, 
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aflivity,  and  zeal,  that,  iti  the  fpace  of  two 
months,  the  repubhc  had  a  fleet  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  galleys,  a  prodigy  unparalleled  in 
hiftory. 

It  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  thefe  firft  maf- 
ters  in  the  fcience  of  government  were  unex- 
perienced,  and  could  form  but  very  indifferent 
fcholars.  Yet  the  confuls  embarked  in  this 
fleet  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  it  had  beea 
Carthaginian.  They  found  the  fecret  of  in- 
fpirlng  the  troops  and  the  crews  with  their  cou- 
rage, or  rather  temerity. — And  this  was  no  dif- 
ficult matter  with  the  Romans. 

One  of  the  confuls,  fetting  out  on  a  fccrct 
expedition,  was  met  by  a  Carthaginian  general, 
who,  not  daring  to  fight  or  attack,  deceived 
him  by  a  mean  artifice,  and  furprifed  him  with 
feventeen  galleys.  Perhaps  this  check  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  roufe  all  the  Roman  valour  by  the 
moil  lively  and  jufl  refentment.  The  Cartha- 
ginian general  needed  not  his  vidlory  to  treat 
with  a  fort  of  difdain  a  people  that  had  newly 
ventured  on  the  fea ;  but  he  forgot  what  cou- 
rage can  efFeft.  Shortly  thereafter  he  def- 
cried  the  Roman  fleet  in  a  very  narrovv^  bay  ; 
he  advanced  boldly  to  view  them,  and  the  Ro- 
mans came  out  with  equal  refolutiou  to  fight. 
They  did  engage  him,  and,  what  is  moil:  lur- 
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prillng,  difperfcd  his  fleet,  and  funk  a  nulnbef 
of  his  veffels.  The  name  of  the  vi£lorious  con- 
ful,  who  fo  fucceffively  avenged  his  colleague, 
was  Dullius.  As  Rome  had  no  navy  before, 
this  was  evidently  his  firft  campaign.  It  there- 
fore became  neceflary  for  him  to  ftudy  an  art 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted.  He  was 
filled  with  apprehenfions  in  refieding  upon  the 
inferiority  of  his  fleet.  The  fear  of  the  dangers 
to  which  this  difadvantage  expofed  him,  fliarp- 
ened  his  genius,  and  led  him  to  feek  the  me- 
thod of  rendering  the  contefts  equal.  He  in- 
vented a  fort  of  grapple  w^hich  fecured  the  vefTel 
attacked  without  the  poffibility  of  its  being  dif- 
entanglcd  ;  and  by  this  happy  contrivance,  na- 
val actions  became  contefts  between  man  and 
man  on  a  firm  footing.  On  the  flrength  of 
this  refource,  he  conceived  the  hope  of  vidory ; 
he  advanced  towards  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
came  up  with  it,  and  made  the  attack. 

At  his  approach  the  Carthaginians  remarked 
fomething  uncommon  on  board  his  galleys  ;  it 
was  the  machine  intended  to  throw  the  grapple 
and  accelerate  the  boarding  of  the  enemy.  As 
it  was  new  to  them,  they  could  not  imagine 
what  it  might  be.  Their  fuperiority  of  force 
difpelled. their  furmifes,  and  they  advanced,  de- 
termined, at  all  events,  (fays  Polybius)  to  en- 
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gage.  Their  fleet  confifted  of  an  hundred  and 
thirty  fail,  and  was  manned  by  a  people  of  con- 
fummate  Ikill  in  naval  affairs.  That  of  the 
Romans  amounted  only  to  one  hundred  and 
three,  their  crews  unaccuftomcd  to  the  fea,  and 
without  nautical  experience.  The  boarding  de- 
cided the  combat ;  and  viftory  was  complete  on 
the  fide  of  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginians 
loft  fifty  galleys,  taken  or  funk,  the  fuperb 
galley  even  which  had  conveyed  Pyrrhus  from 
Greece  to  Italy.  The  Romans  killed  3,000 
men,  and  took  6,000  prifoners.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  owed  his  life 
to  an  artifice  which  faved  him  from  the  punifli- 
ment  of  the  crofs,  the  ufual  fate  of  the  unlkil- 
ful  or  unprofperous  Carthaginian  generals. 

In  the  mean  time  Dullius  gave  to  aflonifhed 
Rome  the  fpeclacle  of  its  firft  naval  triumph. 
What  intoxication  of  joy  !  The  fenate  judged 
the  event  fo  extraordinary  and  fo  important, 
that  they  tranfmitted  the  memory  of  it  to  pof- 
terity,  by  a  column,  facing  the  fouth,  which 
was  crefted  on  this  occafion  :  it  exifts  at  this 
day.  It  is  conflruGed  of  very  beautiful  white 
marble,  and  bears  an  infcription  defcribing  at 
length  the  combat  of  Dullius  ;  as  if  time  had 
delighted  to  refpeft  a  monument  which  In- 
ftruds  the   governors  of  nations   in  the  art  of 
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rewarding  great  talents,  and  of  infpiring  a  rc- 
fpcft  for  them. 

The  triumph  of  Dullius  was  complete  ;  but 
in  proportion  as  it  was  fignal,  it  became  a  furer 
pledge  of  the  vengeance  which  the  Cartha- 
o;inians  would  feek  to  inflifl:.  The  fisht  of 
Ecnome,  fo  well  defcribed  by  Poly  bins,  pre- 
fented  an  occafion.  Details  do  not  enter  into 
our  plan  ;  we  wifh  only  to  mark  the  fpirit  or 
a  celebrated  nation,  and  the  great  example  or 
courage  which  it  has  exhibited  to  the  whole 
World.  It  will  fuffice,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
two  fleets,  and  of  the  •  two  armies  embarked  in 
them. 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  confifted  of  more 
than  ^40  fail,  their  army  of  about  150,000 
men  ;  that  of  the  Romans  was  inferior  in  every 
refpeft,  though  not  confiderably  fo.  The  two 
confuls,  Marius  and  Regulus,  commmanded  the 
Romans ;  Hamilcar  and  Hanno,  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  a£lion  was  as  hot  as  can  be  ima- 
gined ;  on  the  one  fide,  they  were  contending 
to  wipe  off  the  difgrace  of  a  defeat,  and  to  fe- 
cure  the  empire  of  the  fea  ;  on  the  other,  to 
preferve  the  glory  of  a  viftory,  and  to  acquire 
the  fame  empire.  The  Romans,  ftill  novices 
in  naval  affairs,  difplayed  their  wonted  courage* 
It  prevailed  over  the  experience,  the  prefump- 
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tion,  and  the  cunning  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  latter  Joft  the  day,  and  near  one  hundred 
of  their  veffels,  of  which  thirty  were  funk. 
The  Romans  had  not  a  fingle  one  taken,  and 
loft  only  twenty-four.  The  obje£l  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  a  defcent  upon  Africa,  to  remove 
the  war  from  Italy.  The  confuls  a£led  fuc- 
cefsfuUy,  and  attacked  the  very  environs  of 
Carthage. 

But  on  what  depends  the  deftiny  of  the 
greateft  ftates  r  The  weight  of  a  fingle  man 
can  turn  the  fcales,  and  raife  or  deprefs  a  nation. 
Xantippe,  the  beft  (killed  in  Greece,  both  ia 
the  fea  and  land  fervice,  changed  totally  the 
face  of  affairs.  Carthage  invited  his  afiiftance, 
and  entrufted  him  with  the  command  of  her 
fleets.  Xantippe  beat  the  Romans  in  all  quar* 
ters,  and  took  Regulus,  whom  he  led  in  triumph 
to  Carthage. 

The  capture  of  the  conful,  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  marine,  and  the  flourifhing  condition  of 
the  Carthaginian,  perfuaded  that  ungrateful  re- 
public that  it  had  no  more  occafion  for  a  ftran- 
ger,  who  enjoyed  the  higheft  refpect  within  its 
walls  :  it  refolved  to  difmifs  him,  and  to  fend 
him  back  to  Greece.  To  what  lengths  will 
not  the  meannefs  and  animofity  of  jealoufy 
proceed  ?    The  Carthaginian   generals  thought 
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the  glory,  which  this  Greek   had  obtained   for 
himlelf,    was    fo    much    wreftcd    from    therru 
Xantippe,  informed  of  the  dirpofitions  of  Car- 
thage, with  regard  to   him,   preffed   his  depar- 
ture.    He  was  fent  away  covered  with  a  fort  of 
ignominy  ;    and  to  crown   all  with   perfidious 
atrocity,    fcarccly  had   the   veffel,   on  board  of 
which  he  embarked,   proceeded  a  few  leagues 
from  the  fhore,  than  he  was  caft  into  the  fea, 
with  the  confent,  and  even  by  the  order  of  the 
nation  which  he  had  juft  faved.     The  Cartha- 
ginians chofe   rather  to  incur  the  odium  of  a 
deteftable   crime,   than  to  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  dread  of  this  general,  either  refiding  among 
them,   or   with   their  enemies.     The   Grecian 
commander  had   taught  the  Romans,   that   to 
vanquifh   them    required  only  an   experienced 
man  who  could  foil  their  courage  bv  addrefs. 
The  fea,  which  they  prefumed  to  fubdue,  foon 
informed  them,  by  the  lofs  of  three  hundred 
fail,  that  bravery  is  unavailing  againft  tempefts, 
a,s  it  alfo  is  againft  dexterity  of  conduft. 

All  thefe  difafters  in  rapid  fuccefiion  bcfel  the 
Roman  republic  ;  but,  amidft  her  multiplied 
misfortunes,  fhe  was  ftill  inflexibly  determined 
to  be  miftrefs  of  the  fea  or  to  perifh.  All  her 
loffes  were  in  a  fhort  time  repaired,  and  Rome 
(a  fad  incredible  were  it  not  attefted  by  Poly- 
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bius)  combated  with  equal  obftinacy  prcfpcrous 
Carthage,  the  fea,  and  the  ignorance  of  her 
pilots.  But  all  thefe  efforts  became  inefFe£lual ; 
the  Romans  loft,  by  a  tempeft  which  they 
ra(hly  braved,  and  which  the  Carthaginians 
avoided,  the  two  fleets  they  yet  pofleffed,  the 
only  fad  remnant  of  their  navy. 

If  the  fenate  feemed  then  to  abandon  the 
empire  of  the  fea,  and  to  be  fatisfied  with  per- 
mitting individuals  to  fit  out  armed  fhips,  it 
was  not  through  weaknefs  or  difcouragement 
on  their  part ;  but  timber,  men,  treafures,  every 
thing  was  exhaufted. 

This  apparent  flumbcr  of  Roman  firmnefs 
lafted  only  during  its  total  imbecillity.  It  re- 
quired only  five  years,  however,  for  Rome  to 
cure  thefe  deep  wounds.  An  unanimous  ardor 
for  the  public  good  prevailed  fo  powerfully  and 
fplendidly  in  that  republic,  that  its  m.arine  was 
recruited  as  if  by  magic  ;  an  admirable  inftance 
of  the  immenfe  ability  of  an  united  people. 
The  riches  of  the  treafury,  the  credit  of  indi- 
viduals, induftry,  labour,  genius,  and  conftancy, 
were  all  exerted  to  put  out  to  fea  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  fail.  The  experience  which  the  Ro- 
inans  had  lately  acquired  in  naval  affairs,  enabled 
them,  with  thefe  new  forces,  to  difpute  once 
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more  the  empire  of  the  fea  with  Carthage, 
Vnder  the  command  of  Lutacius. 

This  conful  engaged  the  Carthaginians,  lefs 
cxhauil:ed,but  rather  difheartened  than  fatigued, 
with  a  conftancy  which  nothing  could  tire  out  2 
he  obtained  over  them  a  complete  naval  vidlory, 
and  joined  to  the  advantages  obtained  by  land 
thofe  of  the  fea.  Thus  did  P^ome,  under  thefe 
circumftances,  well  merit  the  reparation  ihe 
made  of  all  her  misfortunes. 

Carthage,  humbled  and  difcouraged,  had  not 
force  to  emerge  from  her  calamities ;  fhe  made 
a  burthenfomc  and  difgraceful  peace,  by  a  timid 
acceptance  of  all  the  conditions  which  the  Ro- 
man conful  was  pleafed  to  prefcribe.  The 
Roman  people  propofed  additional  articles, 
which  the  cowardice  of  the  vanquilhed  accept- 
ed likewife. 

Such  is  the  delineation  of  the  firfl  punic  war. 
It  was  begun  when  the  Romans,  who  brought 
it  to  fo  glorious  a  conclufion  by  the  fuperiority 
of  their  naval  force,  had  not  a  fingle  galley,  nor 
a  fingle  mariner.  If  they  acquired  in  fo  little 
time  unexpefted  fuccefs,  it  was  the  fruit  of 
virtues,  the  daughters  of  the  public  fpirit  which 
reigned  within  their  republic.  Never  did  more 
aftonifhing  refources  in  fudden  or  unforfeea 
emergencies  appear  with  greater  luftre  than  ia 

this 
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this  war  ;  nor  can  we  read  this  portion  of  hif- 
tory  without  feeling  equal  furprife  and  adnnira- 
ticn.  Thus  pubUc  fpirit  begets  patriotifm,  and 
patriotifm  inftrufts  a  whole  nation,  that  it  is 
better  to  perifh  in  the  prefcrvation  of  it$  right^s 
and  liberty,  th^^n  to  live  and  lofe  them. 


OF  EXPECTANT  LAWS, 


THE  generality  of  legiflators  have  never  at^ 
tended  to  the  force  and  influence  of  time,  nor 
confidered  how  powerful  its  fickle  would  be- 
come in  the  hands  of  an  able  adminiftrator.  We 
have  always  painted  time  as  an  aged  deflroycr  ; 
but  why  have  not  we  viewed  its  fickle  as  clear- 
ing away  the  brambles,  the  thorns,  and  the  dar- 
nel, equally  with  the  rich  corn  ?  And  under  this 
afpect,  why  did  we  not  confider  it  as  a  benefi- 
cent being  ?  Does  it  not  llkewife  build  every 
thing,  and  lay  the  firft  fi:one  of  all  kingdoms  ? 
I  love  to  figure  to  myfelf  its  terrible  fickle  in  ono 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  trowel^  which  it  wields 
equally  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  courage  ; 
I  delight  to  behold  it  giving  birth  to  all,  ela- 
borating all,  and  conducing  all  by  infenfibl^ 
gradations, 
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It  IS  rcfervcd  for  time  alone  firft  to  announce, 
and  afterwards  to  accomplifli  the  reform  of  nations. 

What  then  are  thofe  legiflators  who  enjoin 
immediate  obedience  ;  who  fiiddenly  overturn 
the  national  habits,  and  think  themfelves  able 
to  controul  the  genius,  the  ufages,  and  cuftoms 
of  the  people,  and  capricioufly  bend  them  un^ 
der  the  yoke  of  their  particular  will  or  opinion  ? 
They  haflen  the  law,  inftead  of  preparing  and 
ripening  it.  The  great  art  of  the  legiflator  would 
be  firft  to  implant  it  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  they 
would  previouflybe  accuftomed  to  the  proje(fle(J 
changes,  and  would,  in  the  end,  defire  eagerly 
that  fame  law,  which,  coming  unexpededly^ 
ftrikes  terror,  and  refembles  a  clap  of  thunder. 

A  law,  for  inftance,  deftined  to  change  and 
renew  the  face  of  a  kingdom,  (hould  be  pub- 
lilhed  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  years  before 
it  is  put  in  execution ;  and  the  people,  long 
moulded  and  trained  for  it,  will  adopt  it  with- 
out oppofition  or  reludance,  and  even  with  joy, 
fince  juftice  and  reafon  are  fitted  to  fubdue  all. 

This  becomes  ftill  more  evident,  in  the  cafe  of 
7.  law  burthenfome  but  neceflary,  of  a  law 
which  impofes  a  new  tax.  The  tax,  feen  at  a 
certain  diftance,  will  not  affright,  but  the  law 
becomes  terrible  when,  without  preparation,  it 
fhakes  our  immediate  property,  like  the  earth- 
quakes, 
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quakes,  which  are  ranked  by  man  at  the  head 
of  the  fcourges  of  nature. 

All  legiflators  have  ftranded  on  the  important 
law  which  Ihould  eftabllfh  among  us  an  equality 
of  weights  and  meafures.     Who  doubts,  if  the 
law  had  been  announced  for  a  certain  epoch, 
and    fufficient    time    allowed    for    reconciling 
the  people   to  the  inovation,  that  thefe  legifla- 
tors would  have  fully  fucceeded  ?  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  delirable  law  which  fliould  remove 
the  difiimihtude,  and  confequently  deformity,  of 
the  legal  code,  a  diffimilitude  which  lends  fuch 
terrible  weapons  to  chicanery,  and  nourifhes,  at 
vaft  expence,  whole  armies  of  bloodfuckers. — 
The  legiflator,  announcing  his  views  and  grant- 
ing a  long  truce  to  prejudice,  would,  at  length, 
unite  all  opinions,  and  fucceed  in  expelling  from 
the  bofom  of  this  fine  kingdom,  that  deformity 
of  contradi£lory  laws,  which  now  prevails,  and 
make  of  all  the  fubjeds  but  one  people,  and  one 
family.     The  promulgation  of  this  folemn  la'sV 
would  be  haftencd  ;  on  all  fides,  it  would  be  ex- 
claimed, v/hy  have  all  thefe  different  laws  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fame  mouth  ?  Had  our  kings 
as  many  different  forts  of  juftice  as   there  are 
provinces,  cantons,  cities,  and  villages  in  their 
dorainions  ?  Reafon  and   necefiity  (hould  bring 
about  a  reform,  bec^uft  it  ought  not  to  be  fud- 
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<5cn  ;  precipitation  is  equally  pcrnicioui  in  po* 
litics,  as  in  the  operations  of  nature. 

If  the  vvifeft  legiflators  have  vainly  under- 
taken to  remedy  thefe  abufes,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  moil:  important  of  all  ;  if  they 
have  met  with  infurmountable  difficulty  in  the 
execution  ;  if  they  have  been  obliged  to  aban-r 
don  the  attempt  ;  if  Montefquieu  himfelf  has 
rather  avoided  the  difficulty  than  fet  about  re- 
folving  it ;  if  he  has,  in  fome  meafure  fandion* 
ed  fuch  abufes  ;  the  reafon  is,  that  thefe  admi- 
niftrators  have  not  eftimated  the  force  of  time, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  law  by  delaying  it,  and 
thus  throwing  into  the  back  ground  of  the  pic- 
ture, what  v\^ould  have  exhibited,  in  a  happy 
perfpeclivc,  its  proportions,  and  its  beauty.  A 
fpace  of  twenty  years  would  afford  time  for  the 
paffions  of  individuals  to  ferment  and  confume  ;- 
it  would  belong  to  another  generation  to  accept 
the  law,  which,  being  expeflied,  would  feem 
to  defcend  like  a  celeftial  gift.  Even  the  death 
of  the  legiflator  would  imprefs  on  it  a  fort  of 
majefty  ;  he  would  fpeak  from  his  tomb,  and 
having  permitted  an  interval  between  the  law 
and  its  execution,  he  would  feem  to  have  plan- 
ned it  according  to  the  eternal  laws  which  go- 
vern the  univerfe.  All  its  productions  grow  and 
multiply  with  time  in  an  invifible  manner,  and 

in 
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in  majeftic  filence ;  great  and  fublime  lefTons  to 
the  framers  of  laws  which  they  promulgate  at 
hazard,  and  on  which  they  imprefs  the  ftamp 
of  caprice  !  And  is  it  furprifing,  after  this,  that 
they  become  obfolete  and  perifh,  like  thofe  fun- 
gous and  half-poifoned  excrefencs  which,  hav- 
ing no  root,  fall  into  duft  ? 

With  the  affiftance  of  time  alone  can  great 
reforms  be  efFefted  ;  ye  generations  at  prefent 
on  earth,  fubmit  to  your  fate  !  Your  political 
happinefs  will  be  imperfed.  But  ought  you  not 
to  folace  yourfelves  with  the  profpe£t  of  happier 
days  to  your  pofterity  ?  This  pofterity  will  ho- 
nour your  tomb,  and  will  gratefully  thank  you, 
for  having  prepared  a  felicity  fuited  to  their  ge- 
nius ;  for  every  people  has  its  peculiar  temper, 
which  will  unceafingly  be  found  invincible, 
whenever  it  is  openly  attacked. 


POLITICAL  WRITINGS. 

THE  man  of  talents  who  commits  his  ideas 
to  paper,  is  afTuredly  deferving  of  our  refpedful 
confideration ;  but  truth  is  truth  alone,  when, 
forfaking /Z'd'orK,  it  is  reduced  m\.o  pra&ice:  it 
is  then  only,  that  it  has  a  phifiognomy  and  an 
cxifteace,     Prior  to  its  being  in  this  ftate,  it 
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fplendldly  dazzles  the  imagination;  but  it  ex- 
clulively  belongs  to  experience^  to  produce  that 
degree  of  juftnefs  and  aptitude,  which  is  to  fet 
in  motion  all  the  particular  and  novel  wheel- 
work  the  great  monarchy  of  the  ftate  muft  be 
provided  with. 

I  know  that  reflection  and  examination  are 
extremely  painful  to  man,  who  would  rather 
embrace  a  brilliant  error,  than  yield  to  a  dif- 
agreeable  truth.  But  the  ftatefman  who  is 
fenfible  of  the  many  and  infinitely  protra£ted 
calamities,  to  which  an  error,  oftentirpQS  invo- 
luntary, tends,  will  proceed  with  a  wife  tardi- 
iiefs,  and  give  aftion  and  efficiency  to  his  plans 
with  a  prudent  economy.  He  will  wait  until 
the  delufions,  which  conftantly  hover  round 
a  new  truth,  vanifh  pf  therqfelves  iilently  and 
infenfibly. 

It  is  indeed  fufficient,  that  the  adive  germe 
of  the  imagination  be  depofited  ;  in  which  cafe, 
if  it  be  found,  its  deyelopement  will  not  be  de- 
layed. An  indireft  heat,  applied  with  a  view 
to  haften  its  maturity,  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
injurious  than  its  entire  abandonment.  It  is 
common  to  the  eye  to  be  hurt  by  a  fudden 
light ;  while  a  temperate  day,  which  penetrates 
but  is  not  ofFenfive  to  the  fight,  is  more  analo- 
gous to  the  wcaknefs,  or  the  pride  of  n\u\. 
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The  aftion  of  genius  ought  to  be  watched 
with  the  greater  ftriftnefs,  on  this  account,  that 
it  fometimes  fubjugates  the  m'md  in  fuch  a  way, 
as  that  we  obey  it  under  a  perfuafion  that  wc 
are  flill  free.  Its  power  is  fuch,  that  we  fancy 
we  merely  follow  our  own  conceptions,  while, 
by  its  energetic  infpiration,  we  become  altoge- 
ther mute  inftruments.  We  hate  naturally  a 
ftronger  tendency  towards  what  is  new  and  ex- 
traordinary, than  towards  v/hat  is  juft  and  mo- 
derate ;  and  therefore,  among  the  paflions  which 
move  us  to  excefs,  it  behoves  us  to  guard  againft 
that  unconquerable  love  of  novelty,  which  is 
too  frequently  miftaken  for  the  love  of  truth 
itfelf. 

Upon  thefe  confiderations,  the  ftatefman  ought 
to  make  a  firm  and  powerful  reiiftance  to  the 
attacks  of  thofe  reftlefs  fpirits,  whofe  airn  it 
feems  to  be  to  overturn  the  old  foundations, 
merely  to  rear  up  capricious  edifices.  He  muft 
form  a  judgment,  whether  the  moment  is 
favourable ;  and  while  he  guards  againft  the 
inticement  of  new  opinions,  he  muft,  at  the 
fame  time,  carefully  appreciate  them.  He  mufb 
not  allow  himfelf  to  put  on  a  lofty  difdain,  the 
fure  mark  of  infufficiency;  but  muft  reflect, 
weigh,  and  examine.  To  be  wavering  and  ir- 
refolute  will  be  detrimental  to  his  views,  inaction 
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t)cing  the  greatcft  of  all  political  criines  :  and 
as  events  have  in  themfelves  an  tin  fur  mount  able 
courfe,  he  muft  unceafingly  keep  pace  with 
them,  direft  them,  if  he  is  able  to  do  fo,  and 
more  efpecially  forbear  to  weaken  their  phyfical 
force.  His  condufl  would  be  culpable,  if,  mif- 
taking  fluggiflmcfs  for  wifdom,  he  (liould  ceafc 
to  attend  daily  to  the  tranfitory  and  fickle  paf- 
fions  that  arife,  and  (hould  oppofe  to  each  other 
the  various  wills,  to  give  a  triumph  to  his  in- 
dolence and  indecifion.  The  life  of  the  poli- 
tical body  ought  not  for  a  fingle  inftant  to  be 
interrupted  ;  and  temporizers  of  this  defcription 
are  of  all  poifons  the  moil:  mortal. 


OF  BOOKS. 

THE  world  is  governed  by  books*.  Why  ? 
Becaufe  the  human  race  requires  knowledge, 
and  becaufe  every  fuccefsful  revolution  may  be 
afcribed  either  to  letters  or  philofophy.  The 
pens  of  writers  have  wrought  a  multitude  of 
nfeful  reforms  :  by  their  influence  found  legif- 
lation  fpreads  in  free  ftates,  and  fometimes 
ripens  even  at  the  foot  of  thrones. 

With  the  weapons  of  ridicule,  men  of  letters 
have  combatted  fandioned  barbarities,  and  put 
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to  flight  the  fuperftitious  phantoms  that  have 
been  fubftituted  for  the  majcfty  and  fanftity  of 
rehgion.  Men  of  letters  have  recalled  the  peo- 
ple and  their  kings  to  ufeful  arts,  and  the  noble 
fiiggeflions  of  humanity.  Men  of  letters  have 
awakened  in  the  rich  a  taftc  for  rural  life  ;  they 
have  fixed  the  public  attention  on  patriotic 
objefts. 

Alas  !  without  men  of  letters  where  would 
be  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  the  rich  and 
DQof  ?  Who  would  have  painted  the  rights  of 
ni^u  in  fuch  affeding  colours  ?  At  one  time 
tliey  addrefs  the  underftanding  of  the  legifl^tor 
in  the  examination  of  the  laws,  at  another,  in 
the  exercife  of  the  fine  arts  :  the  human  heart 
glows  with  delight  and  exultation  at  fight  of 
the  engaging  piftures  traced  by  their  pencil.  In  ^ 
the  military,  the  clerical,  and  the  miniftcrial. de- 
partments, their  ideas  are  adopted  ;  the  ambi- 
tious purchafe  or  fteal  them,  and  by  this  expe- 
dient procure  dignities  and  riches. 

The  nation  owes  much  to  them,  and  lam 
confident  the  time  wdil  come,  when  it  will  feel 
the  influence  of  generous  writers. 

,The  man  who  writes,  is  at  prefent  a  public 
orator,  addreffing,  at  once,  all  the  people  that 
inhabit  the  extent  of  Europe.  The  fpeedy  pub- 
lication of  fa<5ls,  and  the  refledion  which  ac- 
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companies  them,  produce  moral  revolutions* 
Books  (within  this  century  efpecially)  have 
changed  the  ideas,  and  confequently  the  moral 
fyftem,  of  Europe. 

•  We  may  confider  all  thinking  beings  as  at 
this  time  forming  an  immenfe  audience,  con- 
ftantly  ready  to  lillen  with  attention  to  new 
ideas  and  difcoveries  ;  the  influence  of  printing 
is  unqueftionable,  fince  it  has  accelerated  the 
progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences. 

Let  the  writer,  therefore,  engage  profoundly 
in  his  fublime  occupation,  by  which  he  makes 
fo  lively  and  fo  durable  an  imprefiion  on  the. 
minds  of  men  ;  let  him  meditate  well  what  he 
ought  to  pronounce  to  his  auditors.  Like  the 
orators  of  antiquity,  he  does  not  require  deck- 
mation  and  gefture  ;  he  fpeaks  at  a  diftance, 
and  his  voice,  if  agreeable  to  reafon  and  juftice, 
will  reach  pofterity. 

But  it  has  not  been  my  intention  to  affert  in 
this  work,  that  the  le'giflator  ought  to  obey 
fervilely  the  ideas  of  the  body  which  inftrufts  ; 
I  am  perfuaded  (as  I  have  already  ftated)  that  a 
inan  of  penetration  in  the  clofet,  fuddenly 
placed  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  would  greatly  al- 
ter his  fyftem ;  and  would  reft  it  upon  founda- 
tions derived  rather  from  experience  than  from 
reafonings  contained  in  books.     He  would  not 
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venture  to  rifle  the  fortune  of  the  ftate  on  un- 
certain ideas ;  he  would  employ  means  more 
material  and  phyfical. 

I  have  eftablifhed  then,  I  prefume,  a  conflant 
diftinftion  between  the  exercife  of  thought  and 
the  minifterial  operation  of  it.  I  have  fhowrx 
that  the  man  who  can  only  think  without  afl:- 
ing,  for  want  of  local  information  muft  necef- 
farily  fall  into  error  ;  and  that  the  man  who 
confults  not,  who  difdains  the  living  opinions 
which  fnrround  him,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
admonitors,  is  incapable  of  doing  good  to  a  na- 
tion, and  remains  below  the  level  of  his  age. 

May  thefe  funftions,  therefore,  be  united, 
and  without  clafhing  together.  May  power  and 
genius  embrace,  and  pardon  mutually  their  pre- 
tenfions  :  inftead  of  injuring  each  other,  may 
they  afford  reciprocal  aid.  May  power  inftru6t 
genius  in  thofe  points  which  ought  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  remedy  the  errors  that  refult  merely 
from  an  ignorance  of  certain  facts.  Once  at 
peace,  thefe  two  adlive  forces  ought  to  a£t  in 
concert,  inftead  of  maintaining  againfl:  each 
other  an  oppofition. 
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VERBAL  ERRORS. 

IN  all  defcriptions  of  governments  I  can  per- 
ceive nothing  befides  adion  and  reaftion,  elafti- 
city,  the  main-fpring  which  keeps  the  machine 
pf  power  in  motion,  impulfion,  and  reliftance. 
*'  Govern  us  well,  fay  the  people,  and  we  will 
cherifli  and  confide  in  the  adminiftration.  If 
you  make  encroachments  on  our  property,  you 
put  us  on  our  guard  ;  for  political  duty  is  en- 
tirely founded  on  reciprocity  and  mutual  in- 
tereft."  If  between  the  part  which  governs, 
and  that  which  is  governed,  the  law  of  equili- 
brium is  deftroyed,  an  inteftine  agitation  will 
enfue,  until  the  equilibrium  fhall  be  re-eftab- 
lifhed. 

But  fo  long  as  there  fhall  be  among  the  peo- 
ple many  men  of  letters,  nothing  is  to  be  dread- 
ed from  anarchy.  Men  having  need  to  be  go- 
verned, in  which  ftate  it  is  their  beft  intereft  to 
be  placed,  feeing  that  each  individual  loves 
order  and  repofe,  and  gives  up  his  enjoyments 
for  the  moment,  merely  to  return  to  them  with 
greater  fecurity,  it  muft  follow  that  civilized 
men  evidently  do  more  than  half  the  work  of 
government  ;  and  to  this  natural  tendency  to 
order  the  weli-informed  nian  alfo  contributes. 

It 


It  IS  therefore  abfurd  to  fancy  that,  without 
fiich  a  particular  government,  a  ftate  would  be 
a  prey  to  anarchy,  x^midil  the  greateft  troubles 
there  flill  fubfifts  a  certain  order  ;  and  the  mofl 
neceflary  laws  of  police,  thofe  which  are  of  the 
higheft  advantage,  are  never  totally  forgotten. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  midft  of  danger  it- 
felf,  the  vigilance  of  man,  then  more  active  and 
energetic  than  in  the  hour  of  tranquillity,  is 
rekindled.  Have,  I  fay,"  no  apprehenfions : 
man  may  decompofe  the  government ;  but,  re- 
compofing  it  under  feveral  forms,  he  will  re* 
eftablifh  it,  and  it  will  never  be  deftroyed. 

The  fcience  of  government  is  not,  as  pvoliti*' 
cal  charlatans  reprefent  it,  either  very  profound 
or  very  complicated.  It  is  a  natural  Icience 
beftowed  on  man,  and  is  to  be  found  every 
where  throughout  the  globe.  The  degree  of 
civilization  may  be  either  too  ftrong  or  too 
weak ;  and  this  alone  can  be  injurious  to  a  wife 
adxniniftration  :  but  men  ftill  live  with  a  con- 
fiderably  large  portion  of  tranquillity  and  hap* 
pinefs,  notwithftanding  the  political  machine  of 
the  ftate  is  by  no  means  perfeft. 

Perfeftlon  of  every  kind  is  a  chimera,  and 
more  efpecially  amidft  thofe  phyfical  and  moral 
Ihocks  which  are  infeparabie  from  human  focie* 
ties.     Now,  even  (hould  all  the  political  laws 
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trnderga  a  vifible  change,  provided  the  civil 
laws,  aiid  more  efpecially  thofe  of  the  pohce, 
fliould  not  be  fenfibly  afFecled  by  this  alteration, 
the  ftate  would  fubfift  neverthelefs,  becaufe 
human  focieties  are  a  fpecies  of  polypi  which 
live  in  all  their  parts.  They  are  cut,  and  they 
regenerate,  the  foundation  of  fociety  being  al- 
moft  indeftrudlible,  on  this  account,  that  there 
are  a  multitude  of  little  pecuhar  laws  founded 
on  the  nature  of  man,  which  prevent  great  divi- 
fipns  in  the  fociety,  and  refift  whatever  tends  to 
deftroy  thofe  various  aggregations  of  men,  on 
which  fo  many  different  names  have  been  be- 
ftowed,  v/hile  every  thing  in  reality  confifts  in 
adion  and  re-aftion,  that  is  to  fay,  good  re-, 
turned  for  good,  and  evil  for  evil. 

This  fimple  mechanifm  is  fo  vifible,  that  it 
is  manifefted  in  the  final  ramifications  of  fo- 
ciety, while  it  gives  life  to  the  enjemhle^  of 
which  it  is  the  great  and  fupremc  law. 

Banifh,  therefore,  thofe  vulgar  terrors  which 
convert  into  a  difafter  the  decompofition  of  po- 
litical laws  :  thefe  are  fuddenly  recompofed 
when  they  become  necefifary,  and  are  moft  fre- 
quently of  no  utility  to  the  progrefiion  of  the 
tnfemble.  Finally,  as  the  hive  is  the  work  of 
bees,  fo  is  government  the  work  of  men.  In 
political  troubles  the  laws  of  police  acquire  a 
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new  vigour,  becaufe  they  fupply  the  place  of 
thofe  which  are  wantuig;  and  thus  does  order 
prevail  throughout.  To  violate  this  order  is 
not  to  annihilate  it,  inf©much  that  all  thofe 
ternns  of  revolt y^  commotion,  infur region,  civil 
ivar,  &c.  are  merely  crifes  to  which  hunnaii 
focieties  are  neceflarily  fubjeft.  After  the 
fhocks  produced  by  adion  and  reaftion,  impul- 
fion  and  refiftance,  they  refume  the  attitude 
beft  fuited  to  their  charafter,  and  to  the  fpecies 
of  happinefs  they  covet. 

A  ftate  in  which  the  people  were  flaves,  the 
nobles  fovereigns,  and  the  king  fole  and  per- 
petual magiftrate,  was  called  an  ariflo-monar^ 
chical  republic,  made  up  as  it  was  of  anarchy 
and  defpotifm.  When  the  people  are  pofitively 
in  a  ftate  of  nullity,  can  there  be  a  republican 
form  ?  This  ftate,  when  diimembered,  became 
a  province  in  the  hands  of  its  neighbours  ;  and 
it  is  a  queftion  what  title  to  beftow  on  the  go* 
vernment  which  remains. 

England  is  called  a  monarchical  republic* 
There  the  government  needs  a  ftrongly  marked 
influence,  unlefs  in  the  cafes  of  declaring  war 
or  making  peace.  What  name  are  we  to  be- 
ftow on  Holland,  with  its  perpetual  hereditary 
Stadtholder,  whom  it  cannot  change,  whom  it 
fittacks  and  prefervcs,  and  who,  poffeifing  none 
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of  the  authority  of  other  kings,  has  fo  terrible  a 
power  under  certain  circumftances  ? 

In  certain  repubhcs  we  fee  every  fort  of  go- 
vernment alternately  m?.ke  its  appearance,  that 
is  to  fay,  we  view  the  fovereignty  pafs  fuccef- 
fively  into  the  hands  of  feveral. 

Monarchy  prefents  bodies  of  magiftracy, 
which  fuddenly  acquire  an  afcendancy,  and  be- 
come the  fupreme  adminiftration  ; — fuch,  in 
human  focietics,  are  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
power,  fometimes  wrefted  from  the  hands  of  ad- 
miniftration, and  fometimes  concentrated  there. 

Where  are  the  true  democracies  ?  No  where, 
if  you  except  the  fmall  affemblages  of  men  col- 
lefted  on  the  fummit  of  mountains,  in  the  little 
Swifs  cantons,  and  among  the  Paulifts  of  Brazil, 
Switzerland  prefents  fp  great  a  variety  of  go- 
vernments, that  we  need  words  to  exprefs 
them.  Arbitrary  bailifs  diftributing  blows,  and 
raifing  the  fines  they  take  care  to  pocket,  are  to 
be  found  clpfe  to  the  republican  forms.  The 
violence  of  the  people  difpofes  fuch  a  canton  to 
anarchy  :  there  every  thing  is  perpetually  de- 
ranged^ as  far  as  regards  the  internal  police,  by 
the  little  city  magiftrates,  who  tear  in  pieces 
thefe.  fmall  governments,  according  to  their 
prejudices,  their  pride,  or  their  cupidity.  Re- 
publican liberty  is  in  thefe  cantons  often  but  a 
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name ;  and  they  are  rather  bad  republics  in 
which  the  abufes-  are  not  yet  intolerable,  than 
ftates  wilely  organifed  for  the  intereft  of  all. 

Now,  of  what  importance  is  it  that  thefe 
Swifs  cantons  have  the  title  of  republics^  if  they 
are,  in  general,  but  bad  republics,  compared 
with  what  they  ought  to  be.  Here,  in  th-e 
canton  of  Soleure,  the  fon  of  an  artizan,  or  of  a 
farmer,  is  not  allowed  to  learn  the  Latin  or  ge- 
ometry, without  the  good  will  and  pleafure  of 
the  magiftrates,  who,  in  fuch  another  city, 
make  a  monopoly  of  the  fale  of  bread  aud  wine, 
and,  fupplying  the  taverns  with  the  worft  li- 
quors, oblige  travellers  to  drink  thefe,  and  no 
others,  during  their  ftay,  protefting  the  robbery 
and  rapacity  of  the  tavern-keepers  .with  a  tyran- 
nical and  unblufhing  impudence. 

It  belongs  to  a  well  conftituted  republic  alone 
to  hold  that  glorious  title;  and  all  thcle  little 
ftates,  which  have  fancied,  and  ftill  fancy  them- 
felves  to  be  democratic,  are,  in  efKrd,  real  aris- 
tocracies, fince  the  true  people  of  the  countrv, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  are  lub- 
je6ted  to  the  yoke  of  certain  citizens,  a  yoke 
which  oppreffes  them  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
equahty  of  fortunes,  and  that  corruption  of 
manners  which  has  found  its  way  into  leveral 
of  the  Helvetic  cantons. 
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It  IS  not  fufficient  to  decorate  o-overmnents 
with  thefe  impofing  terms :  to  come  at  the  real 
ftate  of  the  cafe,  we  muft  take  a  clofe  view  of 
Switzerland,  where  we  fhall  find  every  fpecies 
of  oppreffion,  the  dally  and  hourly  work  of  little 
infolent  arlftocrats. 

By  ftudying  with  attention  the  political  and 
moral  relations  that  have  at  various  times  fubfift- 
ed  among  nations,  which,  while  they  preferve  the 
fame  name,  undergo  a  change  of  manners  and 
of  laws,  we  (hall  find  that  political  governments 
are  fometimes  corrupted,  on  this  efpecial  .ac- 
count, that  they  have  eftimable  titles.  Govern- 
ments remain  imperfedl,  when  they  are  not  fti- 
mulated  to  improvement  by  public  cenfure  : 
now  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  more  jea- 
lous and  tenacious  on  this  fcore,  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  Swifs  ariftocracics  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  democratical  bourgeoific 
of  feveral  of  the  cantons,  with  very  confufed 
ideas  on  politics,  are  moft  abfurd  and  unreafon- 
able,  conceiving  that  the  reft  of  the  univerfc 
ought  to  model  itfelf  upon  old,  threadbare,  fu- 
perfluous  laws,  which  they,  befides,  neither 
know  how  to  change,  nor  to  follow  literally. 

The  Englifh  have  very  good  political  laws, 
and  very  bad  laws  of  police.  Their  capital  is 
difgraced  by  robberies  and  burglaries,  which  arc 
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followed  as  regular  profeflions ;  and  thefe  odious 
abufes  a  fanatical  admiration  of  their  liberty 
makes  them  fearful  to  fupprefs.  This  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  fince  a  well  regulated  po- 
lice affords  almoft  all  the  advantages  of  a  good 
conftitution,  particular  fecurity  being  to  the  ma- 
jority equivalent  to  general  fecurity. 

We  find  by  hiftory,  that  laws  are  not  intro- 
duced until  after  a  confiderable  lapfe  of  time 
and  fucceflively,  it  invariably  happening,  that 
men  do  not,  at  once,  attain  any  thing  reafon- 
able.  If  civil  laws  are  not  fuddenly  brought  to 
any  degree  of  perfeftion,  this  is  ftill  lefs  likely 
to  happen  with  refpcdl  to  political  laws. 

When  nations,  originally,  were  wearied  with 
a  democratical  conftitution,  they  fell  into  an 
ariftocracy ;  and  when  they  were  difgufted  with 
that  form  of  government,  they  fubmitted  to  the 
authority  of  a  chief,  either  becaufe  he  poffeffed 
eminent  qualities,  becaufe  he  had  artificially  ob- 
tained the  fovereign  authority,  or  becaufe  a 
monarchical  government  was  confidered  as  the 
one  the  leaft  imperfeft.  This  diverfity  of  go- 
vernment every  ftate  has  experienced  ;  and  each 
of  them  has  had  different  laws. 

Now,  to  thofe  who  are  capable  of  reflexion, 
this  diverfity  of  laws  forms  governments  fubjedb 
to  agitation  and  change.     Thus  the  words  mo^ 
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narchy^  arljlocracy^  and  democracy^  are  terms 
without  figuificancy,  and  differing  from  each 
other  in  diftionaries  alone.  Without  any  re- 
fpeft,  therefore,  for  thefe  fclenttjic  terms,  we 
ought  to  judge  the  different  conftitutions  folely 
by  their  efFedls. 

The  fovereign,  or  the  coaflive  power,  will, 
invariably,  be  guided  by  the  ftate  of  national 
profperity  :  this  is  a  fenfxble  and  fundamental 
truth.  But  to  obviate  an  abufe  of  the  fovereign 
authority,  it  is  expedient  that  there  fhall  be  in 
the  fovereign  a  dread,  and  even  a  certainty  of 
the  lofs  of  his  prerogatives,  if  unduly  extended, 
and  that  there  fhall  be  a  real  and  continued 
check  oppofed  to  the  inclination  he  polTcires  ta 
extend  them. 

Every  mixed  and  tempered  power  will  hold 
the  fccptre  of  authority ;  while  every  covetous 
and  infatiable  power  will  become  a  felf-deflroyef , 
readily  accompliihing  its  own  fall.  In  the  order 
of  civilization,  the  powerful  man  mull:  be  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  abufing  his  authority  with 
confidence  and  impunity  :  without  this  precau- 
tion he  will  infallibly  abufe  it. 

The  government  of  the  laws  is  in  ftrift  op- 
po fit  ion  to  that  of  the  fword  ;  and  fo  monftru- 
ous  is  the  union  of  the  two,  that  there  is  in 
every  country  a  conftant  and  inevitable  contcn- 
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tion,  to  prevent  the  legiflatlve  power  from  unit- 
with  the  executive.  A  body  will  conftantly 
fpring  up  to  prevent  the  monarch  fronn  being  at 
once  judge  and  party  in  a  caufe.  When  the 
cquihbrium  fhall  be  too  violently  broken,  it  will 
re-eftabh(h  itfelf ;  and,  in  an  enlightened  na- 
tion, an  arbitrary  will  can  never  hold  the  place 
of  juftice.  Such  a  nation  will  have  its  repre- 
fentatives,  either  in  the  perfon  of  its  magiftrates 
or  of  its  writers  :  it  will  never  be  deprived  of 
an  organ  of  fome  kind,  to  give  a  real  force  to 
its  demands  and  remonfirances. 

By  reducing  every  thing  to  clear  principles, 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  genius  and  fpirit  of 
governments  are  pretty  nearly  the  fame  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  globe. 

The  original  authority  of  the  nation  is  incon- 
teftible,  but  it  is  loft  and  becomes  a  nullity  in 
fad:.  The  people  are,  in  fome  meafure,  bound 
towards  thofe  to  whom  they  have  delegated  the 
exercife  of  the  fupreme  power  ;  and  if  the  na- 
tion has  a  right  to  withdraw  the  authority  fo 
delegated,  the  employment  of  that  right  is  diffi- 
cult, and  at  the  fame  time  fo  rare,  that  hiftory, 
in  this  cafe,  fupplies  us  with  but  very  few  ex- 
amples. The  people,  therefore,  cannot,  with- 
out danger,  violently  tear  afunder  the  focial 
compaft,  becaufe,  when  the  reparation  is  not 
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fpcedy,  a  difTolution  of  the  flate  enfues ;  and  in 
thefe  great  political  revolutions,  it  is  thehigheft 
of  all  misfortunes,  not  to  have  in  view  the  at- 
tainment of  a  great  intereft,  fuch  as  is  calculat- 
ed to  recompenfe  the  nation  for  the  peril  to 
which  it  fubjefts  itfelf. 

In  all  human  governments  the  powers  ought 
to  balance  each  other.  If  one  of  them  pre- 
dominates over  the  reft,  the  change  becomes 
manifefts  and  hence  it  happens,  that  the  fer- 
mentation announces  the  urgency,  and  the  ur- 
gency calls  for  the  remedy  :  thus  ought  the 
government  to  be  feen  in  a  true  and  preclfc 
point  of  view.  The  fpirit  and  genius  of  the 
political  conftitutions  which  have  prevailed  ia 
the  world,  are  not  in  the  words,  but  in  the 
things  :  by  their  effects,  therefore,  ought  we  to 
judge  them. 

Venice  prefents  a  government  eftabliflied  ou 
ancient  foundations  ;  and  thefe  bafes  appear  in- 
capable of  being  (haken,  on  account  of  the  in- 
heritance of  fuch  a  conftitution  as  feems  to  per- 
petuate their  duration  and  maintain  their  fcite. 
When  you  fee  an  old  government  deviate  a  little 
from  its  integrity  and  priftine  purity,  it  is  be- 
caufe  it  poffefTes  in  all  its  parts  a  great  adhefive 
power.  All  the  governments  of  Europe  having, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  loft  their  primitive 
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liberty,  they  are  authorized  to  recover  it  by  mo- 
derate ftrnggles,  and  by  efforts  adapted  to  the 
different  cafes* 

The  beft  conftitution  is  that  which  obliges 
the  wicked  to  be  good,  and  the  licentious  to 
keep  within  bounds ;  which  provides,  that  all 
fhall  be  within  reach  of  the  law  ;  and  that  no 
arbitrary  authority  (hall  be  permitted  :  by  thefe 
conditions,  a  well-ordered  fociety  is  conftituted, 
whatever  name  it  may  bear.  In  all  cafes,  when- 
ever the  authority  is  guided  by  too  ftrong  a. 
hand,  its '  defl:ru£lion  is  refolved  upon  ;  and 
when,  by  a  final  analyfis,  war  is  to  determine  every 
thing,  and  arms  reforted  to,  to  decide  a  great 
national  difpute,  every  fupportable  government 
will  be  fupported,  while  the  yoke,  which  can  be 
no  longer  borne,  will  draw  the  vengeful  fword 
from  its  fcabbard. 

The  model  of  the  government  which  ap- 
proximates the  nearefl  to  perfeftion,  fhould  be 
feparated  from  what  is  chimerical.  The  fhock 
of  the  integrant  parts  of  political  fociety  muft 
be  calculated  by  the  human  paffions,  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  authority  and  power  being  inevit- 
able among  beings,  fome  of  whom  command 
while  others  obey.  The  contention  they  main- 
tain is  neceffary,  until  the  two  oppofite  powers 
become  pretty  nearly  equal,  and  find  their  level 
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on  the  pivot  of  the  laws.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
the  legiflator  to  rejeft  infignificant  terms,  and 
to  profecute  his  labours  on  exifting  and  pofitive 
bafes.  In  certain  ftates,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  find 
out  the  fovereign.  The  fupreme  power  pafies 
alternately  into  the  hands  of  the  priefthood,  the 
magiftracy,  the  diplomatic  body,  the  foldiery, 
or  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  minifter,  at  the  head  of  his 
official  department.  Thefe  m.ay  be  termed  dif- 
fufed  fovereignties,  in  which  the  powers,  as  is 
very  eflential,  balance  each  other.  Without 
this  falutary  ihock,  and  thefe  ufeful  counter- 
poifes,  a  part  of  the  fociety  would  invade  the 
rights  of  the  other  part.  In  what  is  ftiled 
monarchy^  is  it  not  certain,  that  the  laws  are 
conflitutionally  fuperior  to  the  tranfitory  will  of 
the  fovereign  ?  The  intermediate  bodies,  when 
they  poffefs  a  certain  degree  of  force,  are  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  nation.  Are  they  too 
weak  ?  Thev  call  on  the  whole  nation  to  fuc- 
cour  liberty.  The  more  fimple  ftates  are,  the 
more  are  they  dangerous,  becaufe  they  then 
become  military.  Governments  muft  necefla-' 
rily  be  complicated  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  the 
oppofitions  which  arife,  human  liberty  finds 
its  fure  ramparts. 

In  the  fequeL  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  than 
to  purfue  political  queftions  into  their  laft  en- 
trenchment : 
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trenchment  :  this  is  inviting  the  unjuft  iflue  oiF 
force.  We  muft  throw  a  veil  over  the  efficient 
foul  of  a  government ;  for  this  foul  may  be 
found  every  where.  That  which  gives  a  play 
to  great  human  fccieties,  hinges  on  certain 
phantoms  we  ought  to  refpeft.  The  balance 
and  wheel-work  of  a  machine  are  intimately 
connefted,  infomuch,  that  we  muft  not  fay  the 
power  lies  in  the  wheel-work,  the  power  lies 
in  the  balance,  for  it  refides  in  the  enjemble. 
Great  human  focieties  have  a  thoufand  modes 
of  exifting  ;  and  the  adion  which  governs  them 
is  concealed  in  their  fmalleft  parts. 


EXTREME    LAWS. 


EXTREME  laws  fometimes  fucceed.  There 
was  certainly  a  great  degree  of  harfhnefs  in  that 
particular  law  of  Romulus  which  granted  to  the 
huiband  the  right  of  life  and  death,  as  well  over 
the  adulterous  wife,  as  over  the  wife  addifted 
to  drunkennefs.  There  was  an  extreme  rio:our 
alfo  in  the  law  which  gave  to  the  father  an  ab- 
folute  dominion  over  the  life  of  his  children. 
By  the  firfl:  of  thefe  two  barbarous  laws  the 
women  were,  however,  cured  of  their  incon- 
tinence ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  vices  heretofore 
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fo  frequent  among  youths  ceafed  to  manifeft 
themfelves  :  old  age  was  no  longer  expofed  to 
indecent  railleries  ;  and  the  man  whom  expe- 
rience had  inftrudled  was  liftened  to.  So  true 
it  is,  that  fuch  and  fuch  laws  are  calculated  for 
fuch  a  nation  ;  and  that  the  legiflator  is  the 
man  of  the  moment.  But  let  me  haften  to 
break  off  this  chapter  abruptly,  as  the  fenfible 
man  flies,  when,  approaching  a  public  place,  he 
fuddenly  perceives  the  executioners  and  fatel- 
lites  of  juftice  in  the  ad  of  offering  up  a  human 
facrifice  to  general  fafety  or  the  general  will. 


SATYRICAL    WRITINGS. 

IN  a  monarchical  government  fatyrical  wri- 
tings are  prohibited ;  but,  as  Montefquieu  ob- 
ferves  :  they  are  rather  confidered  as  requiring 
the  interference  of  the  police  than  as  criminal. 
7hey  are  calculated  to  amufc  a  malice  prevalent 
timong  all  ranks  ;  to  confole  the  difcontented ;  to 
diminijh  the  jealoufy  againji  placemen ;  to  be/low 
on  the  people  a  patient  endurance  offuffering ;  and 
to  make  them  laugh  at  their  fufferings. 

It  would  be  vain  to  add  any  thing  to  this 
fentence,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  he 
will  be  the  moft  adroit  monarch  who  ihall  al- 
low 
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low  the  national  difcontents  to  concentrate 
themfelves  in  pamphlets.  Thus  will  he  be 
forewarned  in  time,  and  will  have  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  effervefcence  of  men's  minds ; 
for  the  turbulent  fpirits  will,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, betray  themfelves. 

How  great  is  the  chara£ler  of  the  prince  who 
can  bear  to  be  advifed  :  nihil  oblhifceris  niji  m- 
junas.  This  is  alfo  a  mode  of  conduit  to  which 
the  celebrated  man  of  letters  reforts.  Every 
injury  which  is  contemned  is  inevitably  foiled  ; 
and  every  book  diftated  by  pafficn,  and  a  defirc 
to  do  mifchicf,  is  foon  forgotten,  while  its  au- 
thor is  overwhelmed  by  the  public  contempt. 

Mediocrity,  nullity,  and  turpitude,  are  calcu- 
lated to  unite  and  embrace  each  other  :  at  the 
view  of  the  fmallefl  pamphlet  they  tremble. 
But  the  fovereign  who  knows  his  ow^n  beft  in- 
tereft,  will  never  be  prevailed  on  to  put  re- 
ftraints  on  the  prefs.  The  writers  themfelves 
muft  be  made  refponfible,  not  for  their  errors, 
but  their  motives  ;  and  nothing  is  fo  cafy  as  to 
difcover  in  a  book  the  motive  by  which  it  has 
been  dictated. 

The  prefs  is  a  road  conftantly  open  for  the 
difperfion  through  the  world  of  profitable  intel- 
ligences and  neceffary  truths.  The  terror  and 
apprehenlion  with  which  the  art  of  printing  In- 
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fpires  little  men,  are  to  me,  I  muft  confefs  It,  a 
fource  of  infinite  latisfaftion. 

Ventre  "faint 'gr  IS  ^  exclaimed  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  when  his  courtiers  complained  to  him 
of  the  author  of  Vljle  des  Hermaphrodites  :  (the 
Ifland  of  Hermaphrodites)  do  you  imagine  that  I 
Jhall  molejl  a  man  of  ijuit^  becaufe  he  has  told  you 
truths  ? 

In  vain  are  circulated  thofe  libels  which  can 
neither  wound  nor  outrage  virtue.  The  pubUc 
efteem  is  not  more  due  to  the  diftributlon  of 
certain  pamphlets,  than  are  fcorn  and  contempt 
to  certain  others.  A  little  fooner,  or  a  little 
later,  truth  obtains  its  aim. 

In  reahty  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  inevitable^ 
fince  to  combat  it  merely  ferves  to  make  its 
range  the  more  extenfive.  The  confidant  of 
the  man  of  worth,  the  trumpet  of  genius,  the 
revenger  of  nations,  and  the  officious  inftruflior 
of  placemen,  the  prefs  has  its  abufes,  but  is  not 
the  lefs  calculated  feafonably  to  renew  the  ideas 
of  the  human  race. 


OF  RELIGIOUS  LEGISLATION. 

THE   fpirit  of  religious  legiflation,  when   it 
does  not  wander   into  ufelefs  or  confufed  dog- 
mas, enlarges  the  mind,  and  exalts  the  concep- 
tion. 
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tion.  Man  has  at  all  times  found  confolatlon 
in  the  profpeft  of  future  happinefs.  Great  le- 
giflators  have  anxioufly  guarded  againft  burying 
man  totally  in  the  filence  and  inadlion  of  the 
tomb.  What  could  they  have  offered  in  re- 
compenfe  to  the  generous  patriot,  or  the  un- 
daunted warrior,  who  devoted  himfelf  to  his 
country  ?  They  created  the  Elyfian  fields, 
where  man,  overwhelmed  by  the  miferies  of 
this  life,  is  to  enjoy  eternal  rcpofe. 

The  legiflators  of  all  ages  have  regarded  this 
hope  as  the  furcft  remedy  to  dcfpair,  and  as  the 
jmoft  lalutary  that  the  wretched  can  embrace, 
to  extricate  themfelves  from  the  deltisre  of  ca- 
lamities. 

This  idea  will  ever  be  great  and  fublime.  It 
is  lamentable  that,  in  the  fequel,  it  fhould  often 
have  obUged  men  to  facrifice  the  moft  innocent 
pleafures  of  this  life  to  the  hope,  or  the  dread, 
of  a  future  ftate.  Ought  this  kind,  this  footh- 
ing,  this  charitable  idea  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  harfli,  partial,  and  tyrannical  dogma  ? 

Hatred  grafped  this  great  idea  to  extend  its 
horrible  enjoyments.  Prieftly  rancour  opened 
at  will  the  gates  of  hell,  and  Ihut  the  region  of 
blifs.  The  reign  of  the  minifters  of  religion 
became  more  terrible  and  more  pitilefs  than  that 
of  defpots.     They  required  the  fpirit  of  fana- 
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ticifm  and  fubmiffion,  rather  than  the  fpirit  of 
religion.  To  have  a  claim  en  their  charity,  it 
behoved  their  followers  to  fubmit  to  their  or- 
ders ;  to  live  without  apprehenfion  from  them, 
it  was  neceflary  to  acknowledge  them  infallible. 

The  ecclefiaftical  hierarchy,  in  its  inflexible 
progrefs,  removed  all  that  could  lead  to  reflec- 
tion ;  and  the  {kades  of  ignorance  were  the 
facred  groves  where  it  chofe  to  ere£l  its  fanc- 
tuary. 

A  fingle  pontiff  in  a  ftate  could  balance 
againft  the  monarch,-  or  divide  his  authority. 
The  government  of  the  ancient  Jews,  when 
they  abandoned  theocracy  for  royalty,  prefented 
the  political  inconvenience  of  having  fet  the 
priefthood  above  the  controul  of  the  fupreme 
power. 

If  this  minlftration  were  to  be  entrufted  to  a 
man  of  integrity  and  virtue,  who  (hould  be 
merely  the  organ  of  juftice,  the  office  would 
become  fublime.  But  it  is  of  confequence,  that 
the  regulation  of  the  church  fhould  be  fubje£l 
to  the  authority  of  government,  becaufe  nothing 
is  ealier,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  more  dangerous, 
than  that  the  facerdotal  order  fhould  abufe  its 
credit :  as  it  feizes  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar, 
it  can  hurry  them,  and  that  rapidly,  into  ex- 
tremes. 

The 
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The  modern  Pei  iians  have  two  heads  of  the 
facerdotal  order  ;  and  by  this  ingenious  addrefs^ 
they  have  avoided  the  fingle  pontifical  power. 

It  is  with  regret  we  behold  in  France  fnch  a 
multitude  of  archbifhops,  bifhops,  abbes,  priors, 
canons,  and  all  thofe  dignitaries  of  the  chapters 
who  hav^e  no  direct  relation  v/ith  the  citizens. 
The  redlors  alone,  the  moft  refpeftable  part  of 
the  facerdotal  order,  have  a  communication  with 
the  people,  and  in  that  refpecl  correfpond  to  the 
civil  mao-iftratc. 

All  the  monaftic  inflitutions,  at  prefent,  de- 
tach the  individuals  from  the  ftate,  to  link  all 
their  faculties  to  thefe  fecondary  bodies.  The 
reafon  is,  that  the  monks,  at  their  origin,  lived 
in  deferts  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  and 
confequently  were  not  necelTarily  connefled 
with  the  common v/ealth.  They  are  now  idle, 
and  live  in  the.  midft  of  cities,  but  have  flill 
preferved  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient  monks. 

But  we  muft  not  forp-et  that  the  2:reat  mo* 
nafteries  ferved  as  rallying  points  to  the  huf- 
bandmen  during  our  ancient  commotions,  and 
that  collected  bodies  of  Benedi6lines  and  Ber- 
nardines  retained  the  people,  haraffed  by  con- 
tinual revolutions,  and  ready  to  emigrate,  that 
they  retained  them,  I  fay,  about  their  religious, 
edifices,  fo  as  to   cherifh   agriculture,  which^ 
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without  them,  would  have  been  banlfhed,  and 
to  maintain  the  national  force,  juft  expiring  and 
bordering  on  total  ruin. 

Thole  who  love  letters,  refleft,  likewife,  that 
without  the  opulent  monks  thefe  would  have 
been  extin£l ;  that  their  monafteries  have  af- 
forded an  afylum  to  the  ancient  manufcripts, 
and  that  their  fine  pofTeffions,  now  the  fubjeft 
of  cenfure  and  envy,  are  the  price  of  their  la- 
bours. It  would  be  defirable,  however,  that 
thefe  monks  fliould  be  more  connefted  with  the 
people,  and  fhould  thus  become  more  valuable 
in  a  pohtical  view. 


OF  ANCIENT  JURISPRUDENCE. 

NATIONS,  half  barbarians,  have  proflrated 
themfelves  before  a  jurifprudence,  to  the  nature 
of  which  they  were  ftrangers,  becaufe  they 
could  handle  the  fword  and  not  the  pen,  and 
wanted  fufficient  knowledge  to  digeft  a  new 
code.  Thefe  people  feized  upon  the  Roman 
laws  as  they  did  upon  their  edifices ;  upon  thefe 
they  reftcd,  and  what  was  wifdom,  grandeur, 
and  forefight  in  a  great  empire,  became  abfur- 
dity,  contradiftion,  obfcurity,  and  difpute  among 
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dcml-Hivage  hordes,  ftill  confiderably  recncJvcd 
from  civilization. 

As  ignorance  needs  to  be  inftrufted,  all  that 
was  adopted  from  the  Roman  laws  appeared  ad- 
mirable. This  plunder  excufed  all  particular 
ftudy;  but  it  foon  became  the  fource  of  the 
darkeft  difputes.  The  civilians  carried  their 
extravagance  into  the  mutilated  treafure  ;  and 
it  would  have  been  better,  that  thefe  barbarians 
had  been  without  laws,  than  that  they  fliould 
fteal  them  from  fo  majcftic  a  code,  to  apply 
them  to  their  rudenefs  and  ferocious  ignorance. 

When  thefe  people  had  pilfered  the  Roman 
jurifprudence,  they  were  incapable  of  devifing 
and  framing  completely  a  fingle  law;  they  w^ere 
then  at  the  mercy  of  the  civilians,  who  com- 
piled for  them  a  multitude  of  propofitions,  more 
or  lefs  obfcure, '  but  for  whigh  they  were  paid 
in  want  of  better. 

Thefe  nations,  fought  ihelter  in  a  foreign 
code,  as  in  times  of  calamity  a  promifcuous  cou- 
courfe  efcapes  to  a  deferted  temple.  The  altars 
are  foon  employed  for  other  purpofes. 

But  are  we  excufable  in  our  own  eyes  ?  Sha.ll 
we  ftand  unconvided  in  the  light  of  pofterity  ? 
In  an  enlightened  age,  when  all  the  arts  inge- 
nioufly  cultivated  approach  towards,  perfection, 
we  iHll  crawl  in  the  contentious  paths  of  foreign 
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jurilprudcnce.  We  have  adopted  all  the  com- 
plicated thefes,  all  the  ravings  of  jurifts,  all  the 
extravagances  of  civilians.  This  fhapelcfs  and 
gloomy  code,  where  bitternefs  of  difpute  fprings 
np  at  every  ftep,  v^e  have  attempted  to  unravel, 
inftead  of  folemnly  committing  it  to  the  flames, 
and  creating  a  new  code,  a  code  applicable  to 
our  wants,  fuited  to  our  genius,  and  analagous  to 
our  character. 

To  what  purpofe  is  our  knowledge  ?  What 
do  we  make  of  all  thofe  books  where  philofophy 
and  morality  join  hand  in  hand  ?  What  advan- 
tage does  the  world  derive  from  the  labours  of 
a  philofophic  age  ?  Have  we  not  learned  to 
break  the  chain  which  bound  us  to  thofe  old 
laws  whofe  load  opprelTed  us  ?  And  have  we 
had  the  weaknefs  to  fcarch  among  that  multi- 
tude of  volumes,  which  ought  to  be  condemned 
to  eternal  oblivion,,  for  decifions  that  muft  in- 
fluence our  civil  exiflence,  not  with  ftanding  the 
difference  of  places  and  of  circumftances,  not- 
wlthftanding  a  new  religion,  new  manners,  and 
a  political  conftitution  which  bears  no  relation 
to  the  conftitutions  of  antiquity?  Have  not 
the  French  monarchs,  (I  include  all  the  legifla- 
tors)  in  publifhing  a  library  of  edifts,  given  bcr. 
fides  to'  their  people  a  national  code. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  luminous  parts 
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that  command  attention  in  the  Roman  laws. 
Written  reafon  can  be  tranfmitted  from  one  tri- 
bunal to  another  ;  but  is  it  not  time  to  confider 
the  defefts  in  the  laws,  to  fimplify  our  civil  ju- 
rifprudence,  io  horribly  com. plicated,  and  to 
caft-  a  pure  and  fteady  light  on  all  the  funda- 
mental points  of  political  and  civil  right  ?  Thefe 
are  few, in  number,  and  following  the  natural 
progrefs  of  things,  the  whole  would  foon  be 
elucidated.  Then^  would  veneration  exalt  the 
legiflator  who  fhould  prefent  that  noble  bene- 
faftion  to  the  nation,  which  feels  the  want  of 
it,  and  calls  for  it  by  the  unanimous  cry  of  all 
its  intelligent  and  enlightened  citizens. 


CRIMINAL   LAWS. 

ON  coming  to  the  chapter  of  crhnhiai 
lavcs^  the  moil:  courageous  philofopher,  or  the 
one  gifted  with  the  greateft  fliare  of  fenfibillty, 
is  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay  :  the  pen  trembles  in  his 
hand. 

It  would  require  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
different  temperaments,  and  the  workings  of  the 
paffions,  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  ftrift  juf- 
tice.    While  fome  dread  (hame,  others  are  to  be 
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deterred  by  punifliment  alone  :  phyfical  durity, 
for  which  we  are  not  refponlible,  engenders 
moral  durity. 

Here,  the  moft  tender-minded  man  murders 
his  friend  in  a  fit  of  anger,  and  calls  aloud  for 
death.  There,  the  Lyons  monfter  laughs  on  the 
wheel,  mimicking  the  wreathings  and  contor- 
fions  of  the  man,  into  whofe  mouth,  when 
ileeping,  he  had,  by  way  of  paftime,  poured 
melted  lead. 

The  quality  of  the  blood,  and  the  folidity  of 
the  mufcles,  conftitute  beings  very  different 
from  their  fellow-mortals.  Among  the  cri- 
minals may  be  recognized,  tigers  and  bears 
with  the  hum.an  countenance.  With  them 
moral  infenfibirity  proceeds  to  a  flate  abfolutely 
hardened ;  while  their  frozen  imagination  has 
I'lever  identified  to  them  the  fenfible  vidlim 
againft  whom  they  have  aimed  the  blow. 

To  annul  our  laws  of  blood  would,  perhaps, 
only  require  the  example  of  a  villain  endued 
with  a  temperament  fimilar  to  that  of  the  favage 
nations  of  Canada.  A  prifoner  of  war,  tied  to 
the  flake,  and  flowly  ccnfumed  during  twenty 
or  thirty  hours,  fm.iles  in  the  midft  of  his  pangs, 
and  bids  defiance  to  his  executioners.  Now,  a 
criminal  who  fhould  among  us  afford  a  fpeftacle 
like  this,  would  appal  the  judges  and  fpedators, 
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and  prove,  more  than  do  all  the  books  of  phi- 
lofophers,  f/j^  infufldmcy  of  pimijhnents. 

Does  not  education  beftovv  on  men  another 
exlftence  ?  That  education  in  which  almoft  all 
thofe  are  deficient,  on  whofe  heads  the  fword 
of  juftice  ftrikes  !  The  terrible  inftant  when 
they  became  criminal,  we  ought  to  receive  as  a 
lefTon  ;  fince,  perhaps,  under  fimilar  circum- 
fiances,  we  fliould  have  been  as  much  to  blame 
as  thefe  wretches,  provided  the  education  we 
have  either  received  at  the  hands  of  others,  or 
procured  for  ourfelves,  had  not  reftrained  or 
prevented  the  dangerous  effefls  of  our  phyfical 
conftitution. 

Moft  certainly,  the  magiftrate  ought  to  con- 
duft  himfelf  with  humanity  towards  the  cri- 
minal. So  far  as  regards  the  former,  who  firs 
as  judge,  the  compaft  has  not  been  broken  by 
the  latter,  in  whofe  place,  be  he  w^ho  he  may, 
he  ought  to  fuppofe  himfelf,  fince  he  is  a  man, 
and  his  fellows-creature.  He  {hould,  therefore, 
hold  in  abhorence  the  bar  of  iron^  iht  pincers ^ 
the  red-hot  mflruments  of  torture^  and  all  thofe 
other  infamous  contrivances  by  wliich  human 
nature  is  outraged  :  juftice  is  punifhment,  not 
vengeance,  and  death  fuffices  to  rid  fociety  of 
the  criminally  perverfe. 

The  Englifh,  who,  in  framing  their  govern- 
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ment,  never  loft  fight  of  humanity,  hold  out  to 
all  other  nations,  wife  and.  benevolent  laws, 
which  they  ought  without  any  delay  to  imitate. 

Never  yet  has  a  painter  undertaken  to  repre- 
fent,  what  would  form  a  moft  horrid  pi6lure  in- 
deed !  Juftice  with  her  wheels,  her  gallov/fes, 
and  her  ladles  filled  with  melted  lead.  Themis 
is  reprefented  with  a  bandage,  a  fword,  and  a 
pair  of  fcales  :  this  image,  which  is  juft  and 
majeftic,  can  be  depi<£led  ;  but  the  former  one 
makes  us  iliudder.  And  u'hat  is  it  that  foils  the 
pencil  ?  A  fecret  intimation,  that  the  image  is 
contrary  to  nature,  and  fhould  never  be  publicly 
exercifed. 

We  know  why  Themis  is  depifted  with  a 
bandage  and  a  fv/ord  :  but  wherefore  the  fcales 
when  a  robber  is  to  be  tried  ?  What  fum  is  put 
into  the  fcale  oppofite  to  that  in  which  the  rob- 
ber is  weighed  ?  A  contemptible  fum  of  money, 
of  drofs  :  is  there  any  equality  in  this  ?  The  mur- 
derer may  be  weighed  againft  the  corpfe  of  him 
whom  he  has  {lain  ;  and,  to  the  end  that  the 
balance  may  poize,  his  life  muft  be  forfeited  :  it 
is  then  that  the  fword,  which,  in  civil  affairs, 
fervcs  to  cut  the  gordian-knot  of  chicanery,  is 
employed  by  Themis  to  fever  a  life  inimical  to 
fociety. 

Thomas  Morus,  Montefquieu,  Beccaria,  Ser^ 
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vail^  Dupaty,  and  C'retelle,  have  flattered  us 
with  the  hope  of  a  humane  and  regular  legiila- 
tion,  fo  far  as  regards  the  important  obje<5t  of 
common  prefervation.  They  have  rejected  thole 
laws  of  blood,  thofe  procefles  invented  by  tigers, 
whofe  maxim  it  feemed  to  be,  that  no  inno- 
cence could  dwell  in  the  breaft  of  him  whom 
juftice  had  overtaken. 

Thanks  to  thefe  writers,-  it  has  been  recog- 
nized that  thofe  whom  the  laws  have  to  go- 
vern are  fenfible  beings,  and  that  man  (for  fuch 
was  his  earlieft  duty)  is  obliged  to  be  tender  of 
the  life  of  his  fellow -creature  :  crimes  mav  be 
repreffed  without  the  deftruftion  of  the  guilty. 

On  their  fide,  the  Englifli  have,  at  once,  af- 
forded us  the  fublimefl:  maxims,  and  the  fined 
examples  of  juftice  and  humanity.  Can  it  be 
credited  ?  The  penal  legiflation  of  England  has 
not  been  the  work  of  the  intelligences  and  fyf- 
temsof  that  thinking  nation,  but  theeffeft  of  po- 
litical circumftances.  There  criminal  juftice  has 
been  conneded  with  the  republican  conftitution  ; 
and  there  liberty  is  ftridly  interwoven  with  a 
com  pages  of  laws,  from  which  it  cannot  be  fe- 
vered. It  would,  however,  be  inefFefliual  to 
propofe  this  admirable  inftitution  to  other  go- 
vernments, whofe  criminal  code,  grafted,  as  it 
is,  on  their  fundamental  laws,  can  never  be  ef- 
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feflually  corrc<?led.  The  diflancc  is  too  enor* 
mous;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  judge  would  in- 
flantly  fupply  the  place  of  the  law,  either  in 
abfolving  or  punifliing. 

Governments  which  want  the  republican 
form,  are  at  a  lofs  how  to  unite  fociety  with  in* 
dependance,  force  with  happincfs,  fecurity  with 
liberty,  and  the  paffions  of  each  with  the  rights 
of  all.  For  want  of  being  juftly  proportioned 
to  the  political  laws,  the  criminal  laws  become 
precifely  the  contraft  of  the  manners  of  a  na- 
tion ;  and  the  fword  of  the  law  is  then  exercifed 
on  thofe  ferocious  or  maddened  men  alone,  who 
oblige  the  tribunals  and  the  judges  to  deliver 
them  over  to  the  executioner,  to  be  put  to  death- 
according  to  forms. 

In  the  legiflation,  therefore,  of  a  nation  hav- 
ing principles,  every  thing  repofes  on  a  furc 
bafis  ;  v/hile  the  nation  that  wants  thefe  princi- 
ples, arbitrarily  immolates  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  covering  its  errors  by  punifhing  alike 
the  robber  and  the  aflaffin,  the  alTaffin  and  the 
parricide.  Ignorant  how  to  proportion  penal- 
ties, it  fancies  that  it  has  fatisfied  juftice,  by  ^ 
public  difplay  of  thofe  fanguinary  executions, 
which  terrify  and  appal  the  heart   and  the  ima- 
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It  has  been  feen,  that  every  thing  is  derived 
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from  the  earlleft  political  laws.  In  ftates  go- 
verned by  too  abfolule  a  monarch,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  have  that  criminal  jurifprudence  which 
docs  honour  to  republican  ftates.  The  fcan- 
dalous  aggregations  of  inhuman  lawyers  fpring 
lip  at  the  moment  when  vidlories  intoxicate  a 
nation  abandoned  to  the  fanaticifm  of  conquefts. 

Thus,  notwithftanding  the  fplendour  of  fuch 
a  particular  reign,  forms  refpeSing  which  the 
writers  of  the  day  were  filent,  and  which  were 
dictated  by  the  hatred  of  the  human  race,  iflued 
from  the  pens  of  weak  or  barbarous  jurlfconfults, 
and  have  been  preferved  by  a  poliihed  nation  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  to  the  prejudice  of  its 
own  cuftoms  and  its  intellisiences. 

The  nature  and  defpotiim  of  criminal  pro- 
cedures, and  the  mad  regulations  which  mili- 
tate againft  the  common  fccurity,  evidently  arilc 
from  the  firft  violence  done  to  man  by  the  poli- 
tical conftitution.  The  code  mofl:  fufceptible 
of  perfection,  the  fineft  monument  which  wif- 
dom  has  hitherto  crefted  to  humanity  and  li- 
berty, is  to  be  found  in  republics,  or  in  ftates 
truly  free. 

Our  manners  have  prevailed  over  the  abufive 
rigours  of  our  laws.  Thanks  to  the  knowledge 
which  has  burft  forth  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  we  are  .become  more  Iparing  of 
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the  blood  of  men,  which,  fince  error  has  been 
feparated  from  criminahty,  no  longer  flows  on 
account  of  the  flighteft  delinquencies.  Could 
the  le2:i{lator  be  ao-ain  brou2:ht  to  life,  he  would 
abrogate  fuch  of  his  laws  as  merely  tend  to 
harafs  the  hurpan  fpecies,  and  which  infenfibly 
•efface  the  code  of  nations.  A  fuperftitious  re- 
fpe£l  which  (hould  undertake  to  fanftion  in  our 
time,  all  that  leglflators  have,  at  different  pe- 
riods, invented  to  reftrain  or  to  terrify  man, 
either  as  his  imagination  may  be  timid  or  fero- 
cious^ would  totally  deprive  him  of  an  afylum, 
and  every  point  of  his  exiftcnce  would  be  taken 
from  him  in  the  name  of  the  law. 

Why  employ  a  fanguinary  yoke  ?  It  is  ufelefs 
when  the  animal  is  tame  and  traclablc.  Re- 
flraints  like  thefe,  once  necefTary,  become  hor- 
rible chains  when  all  diforder  has  ceafed.  Bar- 
riers haftily  formed  and  deftined  to  confine  the 
multitude  within  the  fpot  of  rendezvous,  are  bro- 
ken down  when  no  longer  needed  :  if  they  >verc 
to  be  allowed  to  ftand  after  the  afTem.blages  have 
been  difperf£d,  every  road  would  be  filled  with 
obftacles,  and  at  every  Hep  the  pafTenger  would 
be  impeded. 

Certain  cruel  legiflators,  almofl  inftantly  after 
enading  a  law,  more  efpecially  one  of  the 
penal  code,  have  been  known  to  difplay  a  kind 
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of  joy  at  its  violation.  They  feemed  impatient 
for  the  moment  to  make  a  confpicuous  example, 
and  to  triumph  in  the  very  a£l  of  the  delinquen- 
cy.    How  truly  atrocious  is  fuch  a  conduft  ! 

If  the  framing  of  the  law  demands  a  facred 
rigour^  a  virtuous  feverity,  its  execution,  on 
the  other  hand,  requires  moderation  and  even  a 
kind  of  fenfibility. 

Why  does  the  death  of  a  fingle  man,  con- 
demned by  a  judicial  fentence,  iutereft  and  affedt 
us  to  fuch  a  degree^  as  to  give  us  pain  and  emo- 
tion, while  we  behold,  with  fang-froid^  the 
llaughter  of  thoufands  of  innocent  men  in  the 
field  of  battle  ?  It  is  not  the  idea  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  condemned  individual  that  moves 
us  :  it  is  the  fenfation  of  our  independence  which 
recoils  at  the  power  of  certain  individuals,  v/ho, 
feated  at  their  eafe,  pronounce  on  the  life  and 
death  of  their  fellow  citizens. 


ATROCIOUS  EDICTS. 


CAN  there,  in  any  hiftory,  be  found  two 
edicts  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Charles  V,  in  1555, 
which  fentenced  to  death  all  the  Proteftants  in 
the  Netherlands,  even  though  they  fhould  em- 
brace the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome;  with 
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this  mitigation  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that  they 
fhould  not  be  burned  alive,  but  the  men  behead- 
ed, and  the  women  interred  flill  living  ?  No, 
thefe  monftruous  edidls  are  unique:  they  could 
be  promulgated  once  only  ;  and  the  refiftailce  in 
the  Netherlands  was  proportioned  to  all  the  vio- 
lence and  atrocity  of  fuch  a  tyranny.  Humani- 
ty can  be  rarely  expofed  to  fuch  outrages,  to 
contrive  which  has  required  all  the  fury  of  an 
enraged  fanaticifm  ;  the  people  accordingly,  by 
a  fudden  and  natural  impulfe,  have  at  all  periods 
of  hiftory  oppofed  a  terrible  force  to  fuch  mon- 
gers of  defpotifm,  have  rendered  them,  of  all 
fovercigns,  the  moft  wretched,  and  have  over- 
turned that  imaginary  grandeur,  which  had  for 
its  bafis  an  abominable  fuperftition. 


OF  JUDICIAL   ORDER. 

LEGISLATION  is,  the  moft  elTential  part  of 
polity.  When  we  coniider  the  unbounded  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Cenfors,  the  executive 
power  of  fathers  over  their  children  and  of  maf- 
ters  over  their  flaves,  together  with  the  efta- 
bUfliment  of  a  particular  tribunal  to  fuperintcnd 
the  condu6l  of  the  women,  who  lived  in  a  ftate 
of  continual  tutelage ;— ^when  we  reflet   that 
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theRomans  knew  neither  fubftitutions  nor  fiefs, 
and  that  they  were  without  commerce,  wc 
readily  perceive  how  laborious  our  modern  jurif- 
prudence  muil  be  when  compared  with  theirs, 
and  how  much  our  legiflators  muft  neceffarily 
be  engaged,  and  our  magiflrates  embarraffed. 

We  have  our  diftinftions  of  goods  moveable^ 
immoveable^profe^ive^^  adventive^^  dotal^  extra- 
dotal,  and  paraphernal  X;  infomuch  that  thefe 
numerous  complicated  rights  make  a  delinquen-* 
cy  of  what  is  not  fo  naturally.  Hence  fo  many  liti- 
gious difputes,  and  obfcure  jurifprudence,  laws 
without  number,  and  laws  without  rationality. 
In  this  point  of  view  does  tHe  multiplicity  of  edidts 
become  injurious  to  a  ftate.  The  prefident,  Mon- 
tefquieu,  has  vainly  afferted,  that  all  thefe  little 
laws  are  a  fence  to  property :  they  evidently 
harafs  the  proprietor,  whom  they  expofe  to  end- 
lefs  law  fuits,  treacheroufly  entered  upon 
againft  him.  Defence  ia  thefe  cafes  is  both, 
haraffing  and  ruinous;  and  I  conceive  that  ju- 
rifprudence may  exift,  without  fo  many  nulli- 
ties of  rights  of  exciiifton^  without  fo  great  a  di- 
Yerfity  of  jurifdiftions,  without  the  right  of  r^- 

*^  Goods  coming  in  dirc(Sl  fucceflion  from  father,  mother,  &c. 
t  Goods  inherited  by  the  wife  during  her  marriage. 
t  Goods  at  the  difpofal  oi  the  wife, 
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demption^  and  without  the  contra£ts  of  annual 
feudal  tribute. 

In  an  as^e  fo  enllg^htened  as  ours,  ought  we 
to  regard  a  complete  code  of  civil  laws,  as  an 
enterpize  beyond  the  powers  of  man,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  fublimeft  talents  ?  Nothing 
more  would  be  required,  than  to  fimplify  thefe 
laws,  to  eftablifh  regulations  for  their  precife 
interpretation,  to  place  at  the  head  of  this  new 
code  the  leading  maxims  of  jurifprudence,  and 
to  banifli,  as  far  as  it  may  be  poffible,  the  for- 
malities and  procedures  which  are  as  dangerous 
as  they  are  unnecefTary. 

To  fulfil  this  aim,  precijion  would  be  the 
moft  neceflary  quality.  When  the  law  is  neat 
and  diftincl,  it  infpires  a  hrghcr  degree  of  re-* 
fpecl.  With  a  fimple  and  natural  flile,  difen- 
gaged  from  the  obfolete  words  no  longer  intel- 
ligible, fuch  a  code  might  be  formed  as  would 
fpeak  to  every  citizen,  and  the  defire  to  elude 
which  would  no  longer  be  manifefted. 
,  Judicial  order  being  the  firft  beneficial  objc6t 
of  legiflation,  the  invariable  eflablifhment  of 
tribunals  is  infinitely  important  :  by  determin- 
ing the  jurifflidions  of  each  tribunal,  it  would 
complete  the  overthrow  of  the  hydra  of  chi- 
canery, 

Louis 
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Lcuis  XIV.  had  a  compilation  made  of  all  the 
laws  from  the  reign  of  Clovis  down  to  his  own 
time.  Unfortunately,  the  minds  of  men  were 
then  not  fufficiently  enlightened  ;  the  good  and 
the  bad  laws  were  compiled  together,  and  ab- 
furdity  was  feen  at  the  fide  of  wifdom,  while 
cruelty  accompanied  juftice. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Charles  IX.  to  reform 
the  tribunals  and  abridge  the  procefTes.  By  this 
highly  benevolent  meafure  he  might  have  wiped 
away,  yes,  I  repeat  it,  he  might  have  wiped 
away  the  bloody  ftain  of  St.  Bartholomew  :  it 
was  the  beft  reparation  he  had  to  offer  to  his 
country. 

There  is  no  kingdom  in  which  a  reform  of 
Jurifprudence  is  fo  neceffary  as  in  France. 


MARRIAGE, 

THE  woman  is  a  gainer  by  this  contract ; 
but  the  duties  exafted  of  her  are  likewife  more 
rigorous  than  thofe  required  of  the  man.  Her 
phyfical  wants  are  confiderable,  and  her  moral 
wants  ftill  more  urgent.  The  weaknefs  of  wo- 
men renders  fociety  endearing  and  profitable  to 
them.  The  v/oman  becomes,  by  this  contrail, 
th^  equal  of  the  man :    fhe  efcapes  that  fer- 
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vitude  into  which  her  fclitary  beauty  would 
have  reduced  her  ;  flie  difpels  the  languor  and 
chagrin  which  prey  on  a  mind  unemployed. 

I  infill:,  therefore,  that  the  women  gain  the 
moft  in  figning  the  marriage  contraft  :  they 
ought  to  repay  this  advantage  by  lubmifiion, 
tendernefs,  and  mildnefs.  The  principle  of 
fociety  refides  in  the  conjugal  union.  If  the 
family  be  difordered  by  the  difobedience  or  re- 
bellipn  of  the  wife,  we  lofe,  at  once,  the  means 
of  rendering  our  country  happy ;  for  how  can 
we  reconcile  difcord  in  families  and  profperity 
in  the  nation  ?  The  eftablifhment  of  domeftic 
order  will  promote  and  ftrengthen  the  flability 
of  the  fociety  at  large.  The  conftitution  of  the 
ftate  appears  to  be  infeparably  conneded  with 
that  of  private  famiilies.  The  loofenefs  of  do^ 
meftic  manners  evinces,  unfortunately,  the  de- 
cline of  public  virtue. 

What  were  the  riohts  of  men  among;  the 
P.omans  ?  How  were  they  confiftent  with  the 
domeftic  defpotifm  which  had  the  difpofal  of  the 
lives  of  the  children  and  flaves,  and  with  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  creditors  who  opprefled  their 
debtors  ?  Who  can  perfuade  himfelf  that  the 
Roman  laws  were  any  other  than  a  mafs  of  bar- 
barous inftitutions  ?  No.  Notwithftanding  the 
rigour  of  the  Roman   code,    no  people,   fays 
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Livy,  were  milder  in  their  chaftifements.  The 
laws  were  threatning,  but  the  national  charac- 
ter was  gentle.  Every  one  foftened  the  punifh- 
ment  pronounced  by  the  law,  and  difarmed  its 
rigour.  Divorce  was  very  rare  anaong  the  Ro-. 
xnaus,  becaufe  it  was  authorifed  by  law. 


OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  STAT5. 

THE  fteps  which  have  conducted  man  from 
the  ftate  of  nature  to  that  of  fociety,  are  enve- 
loped in  darknefs.  What  annals  can  exhibit 
fociety  in  its  infancy  ?  Hiftory  prefents  nothing 
on  that  head,  as  the  navigator  judges  it  needlefs 
to  relate  his  uniform  voyages  on  a  fea  perpe- 
tually calm.  The  tranfaftions  of  men  do  not 
become  interefling  till  after  they  fufFer  from 
their  aggrandifement  or  their  laws. 

The  primiti\^e  ftate  has  either  been  too  much 
extolled,  or  too  much  depreciated.  At  one  time 
the  wandering  life  of  the  firft  men  has  been 
confounded  with  that  of  the  brutes  ;  at  another,^ 
there  have  been  afcribed  to  favages  a  multitude 
of  fentiments  which  fpring  from  fociety  alone. 

Savages  pafs  whole  'days  in  doing  nothin,g. 
They  are  automata  conftrufted  by  nature  to 
the  toiie  of  the  climate  :  to  fee  one  man,  is  to 
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furvey  a  whole  nation.  The  cares  and  anxieties 
of  hfe  are  unknown  to  them,  becaufe  they  re- 
fleft  not  on  the  paft,  and  take  no  concern  about 
the  future.  As  they  laiow  only  the  moft  urgent 
cravings  of  nature,  and  fpend  their  lives  in  fatif- 
fying  thefe,  by  the  means  that  chmate  and  habit 
point  out,  they  are  undoubtedly  lefs  the  objeds 
of  pity  than  if  they  dwelt  under  thofe  irregular 
and  capricious  governments  which  afford  not  to 
the  individual  an  entire  tranquilHty.  A  favage 
is  furely  happier  than  a  peafant  who  is  fubje£l 
to  the  rigours  of  the  poll-tax  ;  but  the  little 
tradefman  of  a  provincial  town,  is  happier  than 
the  favage  who  taftes  not  the  comforts  of  life. 

If  the  favage  is  free,  he  adopts  the  fubjeftion 
of  natural  calamities  :  and  thefe  he  can  neither 
forefee  nor  avert.  If  he  pays  no  imports,  he  is 
compelled  to  adopt  a  fafhion,  which  confifts  of 
marks  on  the  body,  painful  to  imprefs  :  his  fkin 
muft  be  painted,  pundured,  burnt  ;  his  nofe 
depreffed,  his  head  flattened,  his  noftrils  bored, 
his  ears  extended.  This  rude  fyftcm  exercifes 
the  m.oft  abfolute  and  tyrannical  dominion  over 
thefe  llmple  men.  They  fubmit  to  this  public 
and  national  token,  to  thefe  charaderiftic  marks, 
to  unite  and  diftinguiih  each  other ;  and  thus 
euftom  has  an  air  of  authority  which  gives  it  the 
force  of  a  law% 

Thus^ 
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Thus,  if  favage  nations  have  not  plans  of 
police  and  government,  they  have  public  and 
uniform  modes  of  life.  The  Carib,  the  Iroquois, 
and  the  Topinambou,  have  ftupid  and  mon- 
ftrous  cuftoms  which  affimilate  them  to  thofe 
whom  defpotifm  oppreffes.  The  favages  inflidl 
.on  themfelves  the  moft  painful  tortures  ;  and 
the  flaves  of  a  defpot  fufFer  meanly,  becaufe 
they  dread  a  punifliment  flill  more  terrible.  In 
this  confifts  all  the  difference, 

I  fpeak  not  of  thofe  nations,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frozen  zones,  placed  on  the  barriers  of 
the  world,  whom  nature  feems  to  have  banifli- 
ed,  and  condemned,  in  fuch  barren  trafls,  to 
jncurable  beggary.  It  is  not  their  defefl:  of 
mind,  but  that  of  their  territory. — Social  life 
could  never  ftrike  root  amidft  eternal  frofl. 
The  inhofpitable  climate  totally  fubdues  the 
manly  powers.  The  Greenlauder,  and  the  fa- 
vage Laplander,  like  the  natives  of  the  ocean, 
which  cannot  fubfift  in  the  rivers,  would  always 
have  a  natural  repugnance  to  every  fpecies  of  civi- 
lization, becaufe  the  faculties  of  the  foul  of  each  are 
not  lefs  benumbed  than  the  mufcles  of  his  body. 
But  I  fpcak  of  thofe  favages  who  are  reared  in 
a  mild  and  temperate  climate,  and  who  require 
not  the  elements  to  be  controled,  aiid  the  fun 
to  be  approximated,  tp  foyrq.  their  mind  to  re- 
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fieclion.  Tliefe  people,  with  their  national  af- 
fluence, might  poffefs  fecial  manners  ;  for  to 
\inite  men,  it  is  requifite  that  the  foil  yield  fome 
produvSions. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  moft  northern  regions 
of  the  globe  may  claim  pity  ;  but  the  legiflator 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  civilize  them.  There 
are  favage  tribes,  however,  which  really  merit 
contempt  ;  for  being  already  fhepherds  or  hun- 
ters, fifhers  or  hufbandmen,  they  have  only  to 
proceed  a  fmgle  ftep  further,  to  adopt  plans  of 
police  which  might  fecure  to  them  more  eafe 
and  more  liberty.  The  Carib,  the  Hottentot, 
the  negroe,  the  favage  of  North  i\merica,  each 
of  thefe  leads  a  ferocious  and  quarrelfome  life, 
and  nouriihes  a  national  hatred,  degenerating 
into  atrocity.  They  have  adopted  our  worft 
acquifitions,  our  arms  and  our  fpirituous  liquors, 
Thefe  are  the  people  whom  I  accufe  ;  th^y  are 
a  diflionor  to  the  human  race,  for  they  have  all 
the  vices,  without  one  political  virtue ;  nor  do 
they  owe  the  brutality  of  their  charafter  to  the 
climate. 

The  fublimity  of  political  laws  ^becomes 
ftriking,  when  we  behold  a  Carib  through  the 
ftiameful  uniformity  of  his  life,  tranfported  by 
the  paroxifms  of  his  turbulent  paffions,  and 
raving  like  a  perfon  driven  by  the  bite  of  ^  mad 
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doo-  into  a  hydrophobia.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
rao-e  of  this  intradable  people  when  offended; 
they  ftorm  like  an  enraged  diemon.  If  they  go 
•to  war,  they  refenible  maniacs  who  devote 
themfelves  to  the  furies;  their  hatred  pafTes  all 
bounds,  their  vengeance  is  implacable. 

The  corrupted    favage    has  vices  far   m.orc 
hideous  than  the  civilized  man.     The  degrada- 
tion of  the  Hottentot,  and  of  the  Negroe,  finks 
them  into  fervitude  :  villany  fprings  up  in  the 
heart  of  thefe  favages,  with  the  uneafy  fenfatioii 
arifing  from  being  ill  at  eafe.     Negroes  commit 
indifcrlminately  every  ad:  of  perfidy  and  wick- 
ednefs.     The  coaft  of  Africa  contains  the  ruins 
of  free  nature,  for  there  is  hardly  any  medium 
between  liberty  and  flavery.    Thefe  people,  too 
abandoned   to   perceive  or  to  reli fh  a    national 
eftablifhment,  fufter  very  juftly  the  punlfliment 
of  having  neglecled  it ;  they  have  left  the  fen- 
timents  of  nature  ;  they  have  gone  backward, 
becaufe  incapable  of  advancing  in  civilization. 
Their  folly  and   bafenefs  have    rendered   them 
the  fport  of  foreign   nations ;     and   the   falfe, 
wicked,  and  perfidious  foul  of  thefe  people,  re- 
fufing  all  falutary  inftruftion,  h:is  thrown  itfelf 
into  the  fangs  of  the  moft  fuperftitious  credu- 
lity, and  hugged  the  oracles  of  foothfayers,  the 
delufions  of  pretended  enchanters,  and  forcerers. 

All 
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All  the  tribes  which  are  only  half  civilized, 
are  fierce  and  knavifh,  and  have  no  conception 
of  the  reciprocity  of  benefits.  The  idea  of  good 
is  foreign  to  their  nature  ;  nor  can  their  confi*- 
deuce  be  gained  without  prefenting  phantoms  to 
their  mind.  Thefe  phantoms  are  changeable, 
and  unlucky  impreflions  are  always  thofe  which 
-predominate.  Their  life  perpetually  fluftuates 
between  perfidious  difiimulation  and  extreme 
violence  :  fo  true  it  is,  that  good  laws  are  re- 
quifite  to  bind  men  to  reafon,  juftice,  and  de- 
cency, and  to  withold  from  them  that  un- 
bounded and  falfe  liberty  which  degenerates  into 
wild  licentioufnefs,  which  depraves  inftead  of 
guiding  the  inftinct,  and  which  propels  men  to 
all  the  a£ts  that  are  repugnant  to  nature  and 
humanity. 

God  has  planted  in  the  bofom  of  animahty, 
the  germe  of  an  immortal  being  ;  but  the  con- 
jdition  of  men  and  brutes,  is  not  in  that  refpedt 
the  fame.  It  is  focial  life  that  conftitutes  man; 
if  he  fpurns  the  intercourfe  of  his  fellows,  his 
imderftanding  becomes  an  inaSive  and  torpid 
faculty.  When  he  lives  under  the  grofs  domi- 
inon  of  perfonal  intereft,  he  is  never  fo  remote 
from  his  nature,  that  nlature  which  is  fitted  to 
attain  the  higheft  degree  of  virtue  and  felicity. 

What  a  bcin<>:  is  the  man  who  has  not  entered 
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^vithin  the  circle  of  civilization  ?  He  turns  his 
force  againft  the  whole  world,  and  the  moft 
frightful  diforders  do  not  appal  him.  The  Ikull 
of  his  enemy  forms  the  fcftive  cup  which  con- 
tains his  inebriating  draught.  If  he  is  vidoriouSj 
he  afts  the  part  of  executioner ;  if  he  is  van- 
quifhed,  he  fufFers  with  fortitude.  He  employs 
deliberately  all  the  refinements  of  torm.ent,  fo 
which  he  himfelf  in  his  turn  fubmits :  his  bru* 
tahty  rifes  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that,  tranfported 
with  diabolical  joy,  he  roafts  the  human  vic- 
tims over  a  (low  fire,  and  gluts  his  famifhed 
appetite  with  the  horrid  repaft.  The  lot  of  war 
delivers  into  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring  tribe, 
the  women  and  children,  who  are  burnt  alive, 
and  the  cries  of  anguifh  are  mingled  with  the 
fports  and  dances  of  their  enemies.  Behold  the 
bloody  fcalps  that  line  the  hut  of  the  favage, 
the  bared  fkulls,  that,  by  their  number,  mark 
the  rank  he  holds,  and  the  refpeft  he  claims. 
Is  it  a  man  or  a  tiger  that  inhabits  this  charnel- 
houfe  r  Fury  and  v/eaknefs  lurk  in  this  den  : 
yet  in  that  fame  creature  may  be  lighted  up 
that  knowledge  which  fhed  luftre  on  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Hippocrates,  and  Newton.  Man,  in 
the  favage  ftate,  direftly  oppofes  nature,  for  he 
is  ferocious  and  ftupid.  His  maners  are  thofe  of 
a  wild  beaft :  he  devotes  his  whole  life  to  in- 
toxication. 
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toxication,  and  fleep,  the  butchering  of  his  fel- 
low, and  the  feafting  on  his  enemy. 

Man  is  never  fo  near,  therefore,  to  his  nature^ 
as  when,  efcaping  from  this  frightful  degrada- 
tion, he  fubmits  to  the  laws  ;  when  he  enjoys 
the  benefit  of  arts  and  faiences,  and,  rejeding  a 
barbarous  inftincl,  he  trufts  to  his  underftand- 
ing  and  his  induftry.  The  univerfe  is  the  im- 
menfe  elaboratory  where  man  is  placed  to  work 
out  the  developement  of  his  being,  and  to  pre- 
pare himfelf  for  thofe  wonderful  transformations 
to  which  he  is  deftined. 

The  focial  inftitution  is  thus  necefTarily  con- 
neded  with  felicity  and  government :  it  is  vir- 
tue under  another  name. 

But  let  us,  at  the  fame  time,  diftinguifh  be- 
tween the  ftate  of  nature,  and  that  of  thefe  fe- 
rocious tribes  ;  let  us  view  the  firft  traces  of 
true  civilization.  Moft  of  the  philofophers  have 
agreed  to  call  the  flate  of  nature  the  ftate  of  ig- 
norance and  ftupidity,  and  they  defcend  to  the 
Caribs  in  judging  of  man.  But  the  ftate  of  na- 
ture is  quite  different  from  that  which  they 
delineate  ;  the  ftate  of  nature  fubfifts  in  many 
of  our  country  places,  and  through  a  great  part 
of  Germany. 

Though  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading,  inca- 
pable of  admiring  paintings,  unable  to  compre- 
hend 
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hend  geometry,  man  ftill  poflefTcs  his  own  per- 
fonal  induftry  :  he  is  not  ftupid,  for  as  foon  as 
he  knows  civil  afTociation,  he  forms  moral  ideas, 

Obferve  our  rude  and  furly  peafants  ;  you 
behold  nearly  the  middle  ftate  of  man.  This 
labourer,  this  workman,  is  neither  a  Defcartes, 
nor  an  Helot ;  he  is  merely  a  man. 

The  term  Javage  has  abfolutely  no  meaning; 
lince,  in  reality,  no  men  of  fuch  a  defcription 
are  found,  unlefs  from  feme  of  thofe  extraordi- 
nary accidents  of  which  the  caufe  is  entir-ely 
unknown.  A  favage  found  alone  in  a  wood,  or 
in  the  fields,  without  children,  and  without'  fa- 
mily, is  a  /t/fuj  naturtx^  which  affords  no  rea*^ 
fonable  induftipn  :  at  beft,  he  is  only  a  brute  ia 
human  fhape,  and  certainly  the  moft  miferabic 
of  all  beings. 

If  hy  favage s  we  mean  thofe  hordes  of  two 
or  three  hundred  men,  who  are  {qqi\  m  the 
defarts  of  America,  the  name  is  improper,  fiacc 
they  live  in  fociety,  and  form,  among  them- 
felves,  a  fort  of  republic.  They  ought  to  be 
termed  hunters,  fince  the  chace  is  their  fole  oc- 
cupation. 

Man  has  four  modes  of  fubfifling.  Firfl, 
nature  has  given  him  flieep,  goats,  cows,  affes, 
camels,  and  horfes  :  thefe  he  may  condufl:  to 
rich  paftureSj  may  feed  on  their  milk,  thecheefe 
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it  produces,  or  on  their  flefh,  and  clothe  him-' 
felf  with  their  hides.  This  kind  of  hfe  is  the 
fimpleft,  the  mofl:  natural,  the  moft  peaceful, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  certain.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  firft  condition  of  the  human  race, 
which  is  proved  by  the  exiftence  of  fheep,  and 
fome  other  fpecies  of  animals,  that,  without  the 
proteftion  of  man,  muft  have  been  extirpated* 
If  there  had  been  few. men,  and  many  animals', 
the  former  muft  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  latter; 
on  the  contrary,  had  there  been  many  men,  and 
few  animals,  thefe  would  have  been  deftroyed 
and  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Thus, 
the  firft  men  were  fliepherds  ;  hunting  and 
agriculture  fucceeded;  and  fifliing,  and  the  other 
arts,  were  afterwards  introduced. 

Secondly,  nature,  has  ftocked  the  woods  with 
boars  and  with  ftags,  deer,  goats,  rabbits,  and 
other  animals  capable  of  domeftication.  Againft 
Ibme  of  thefe  man  was  obliged  to  defend  him* 
felf;  others  he  was  induced  to  attack:  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  chace.  Thofe  who 
embrace  this  mode  of  life,  are  far  from  being  fo 
happy^as  the  paftoral  tribes.  Their  food  is  more 
precarious,  and  their  wretched  exiftence  is  often 
tormented  by  want.  The  hunter  muft  per- 
tually  be  employed,  fuice  he  cannot,  like  the 
bees  and  ants,  in  times  of  plenty,   make  a  pro- 
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vifion  againfl:  fcarcity  and  famine.  Thefe  men, 
alfo,  being  accuflomed  to  live  amidfl  carnage, 
muft  have  a  ferocious  chara£ler,  and  a  heart  in- 
fenfible  to  pity.  Nature  abhors  fuch  a  ftate, 
becaufe  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  end  w^hlch 
flie  holds  in  view.  The  hunter  cannot  be  the 
father  of  a  family ;  it  becomes  impoffible  for 
him  to  tranfport  his  infants  with  him,  fince  the 
foreft  not  affording  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
game  in  one  fpot,  he  is  obliged  often  to  fhift  his 
ground  :  the  beafts  fly  with  rapidity,  and  he 
muft  follow. 

The  hunter  muft  therefore  allow  a  number 
of  his  children  to  perifh,  or  muft  wait  till  the 
youngeft  be  able  to  run  before  he  begets  ano- 
ther fon.  The  laft  months  of  pregnancy  muft 
alfo  prove  very  inconvenient  to  the  women. 
Sicknefs  is  another  perplexing  evil.  Laftly,  old 
age  muft  be  facrificed  to  the  public  good  ;  the 
aged  muft  be  butchered  through  compaffion. 
Thefe  people,  ferocious  from  their  condition, 
muft  live  promifcuoufly  together,  men  and  wo- 
men ;  fo  that  the  relation  of  huft)and  and  wife, 
father  and  child,  cannot  fubfift  among  them. 
Two  hordes  meet  ;  hunger  renders  them  hof- 
tile,  and  they  exterminate  each  other.  This 
ftate  is  abfolutely  repugnant  to  nature. 
^  Nature,  that  tender  mother,  has  anxicufly 
Vol,  I.  N  watered 
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watched  over  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies,  hy 
implanting  the  defire  of  propagation,  and  by 
connefting  the  nnales  by  indiffoluable  ties  to 
their  females,  when  the  former  can  affift  in 
rearing  the  children.  Behold  the  birds  !  they 
hatch  by  turns  ;  the  male  feeks  food  for  his 
mate,  and  knds  his  aid  to  nourifli  the  young. 
The  pigeon,  who  breeds  every  year,  is  con- 
ftantly  attached  to  his  female.  The  animals 
that  pafture  are  not  fubjefl:  to  this  law,  becaufe 
nature  opens  her  bofom  to  the  young  which 
browfe  even  at  the  time  they  fuck.  What  fer- 
vice,  in  rearing  the  young,  can  a  buck  render 
to  a  doe,  a  boar  to  a  fow,  a  ftallion  to  a  mare,  a 
bull  to  a  cow  ?  What  profound  wifdom  is  here 
^ifplayed,  efpecially  with  regard  to  domeflic 
animals  !  What  fhould  we  do  if  every  cow  re- 
quired a  bull,  every  mare  a  ftallion,  every  hen 
a  cock  ?  Thefe  ufeful  animals  would  induce  a 
•fcarcity  over  the  earth. 

But  man  being  feeble  many  years^  being 
ilower  in  growth,  as  nature  feems  more  anxi- 
oufly  to  labour  in  him  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
fedlion  of  her  work  ;  man  being  hkewife  fubjeft 
to  a  multitude  of  infirmities  and  wants,  it  be- 
came neceffary  that  the  father  fliould  watch  his 
infant  with  particular  care  during  the  time  of 
•childhood.    In  the  interim,  the  woman  becomes 
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pregnant  again,  and  the  duties  of  the  father  ac- 
cumulate. It  would  thus  be  eafy  to  prove,  that 
a  man  fhould  appropriate  to  himfelf  only  one 
woman,  and  that  from  the  very  analogy  of  ani- 
mals ;  for  with  refpe£l  to  man  himfelf,  as  he 
runs  into  every  extravagance,  we  might  be  mif- 
led  in  taking  him  for  a  guide. 

Thirdly,  the  race  of  fifliers  muft  have  been 
the  laft  formed.  To  labour  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  muft  have  been  the  efFeft  of  the  arts ; 
it  fuppofes  barks,  rafts,  oars,  nets,  and  hooks. 
This  trade  alfo  brino;s  with  it  a  multitude  of  in- 
conveniencies,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  poflerior 
even  to  agriculture. 

Fourthly,  divine  agriculture  has  well  de- 
ferved  altars.  Ceres  and  Triptolemus  have 
alone  advanced  man  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
true  riches.  The  earth,  become  immenfely  fer- 
tile, has  permitted  man  to  propagate  immenfely. 
United  in  fociety,  the  hufoandmen  have  at  once 
enjoyed  every  bounty ;  they  have  continued  to 
be  hunters,  and  fhepherds  ;  they  have  even  en- 
gaged in  fifliing,  or  at  leaft,  have  furnifhcd  fub- 
fiftence  to  thofe  of  their  body  who  addiclfed 
themfelves  to  that  employment.  Our  fociety  is, 
therefore,  the  moft  perfeft,  fmce  it  yields  all  the 
comforts  of  life. 

Man  befides  poiTefles  a  double  liberty,  the 
N  2  nnimal 
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minimal  and  the  mental.  If  man  abufes  this  pre- 
rogative, it  is  becaufc  he  is  in  no  way  fubjeded, 
fo  noble  is  his  origin.  We  have  the  hberty 
common  to  all  anim.als,  and  our  underftanding 
beftows  on  us  another  freedom  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  man. 


WEAKNESS  OF  TRIBES. 

THE  favages  of  America  are  lefs  depraved 
than  the  people  who  dwell  in  the  interior  parts 
of  Africa,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fouthern  pe- 
ninfula,  becaufe  the  former  join  the  art  of  huf- 
bandry  to  that  of  fifliing. 

They  conceal  the  gold  mines  that  exift  in.  the 
heart  of  the  country,  with  as  much  anxiety  as 
the  Europeans  fhow  to  come  at  them. 

They  have  attached  the  idea  of  liberty  to  the 
obfervance  of  their  ridiculous  cuftom.s.  The 
love  they  entertain  for  their  national  immunities 
equals  that  of  life.  What  impairs  their  force, 
is  their  being  divided  into  a  thoufand  tribes,  and 
feparated  by  characters  which  cannot  be  effaced. 
They  will  never  form  one  body;  and  thus  the 
courage  of  thefe  different  nations  will  not  alarm 
their  enemies,  and  will  often  be  fatal  to  them- 
felves. 

With 
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With  rcfpcfl:  to  the  favages  of  North  Ame- 
rica, the  chace  familiarizes  them  to  the  trade  of 
arms  ;  but  the  bHiideft  prefumption  divefls  their 
courage  of  its  commanding  air. 

Our  point  of  honour,  v»'ith  all  its  proud  de- 
licacy, is  found  among  thefe  tribes,  whom  we 
look  upon  as  barbarians.  It  obftrufls  their  fuc- 
cefs,  by  prompting  them  rather  to  deftroy  than 
to  acquire.  The  fpirit  of  thefe  deftroyers  bor- 
ders, rather  upon  rage  than  on  ambition.  They 
do  not  wage  war  ;  they  fight  duels.  To  con- 
quer, m  their  language,  means  to  annihilate  : 
They  eat  their  enemy.  They  are  very  ignorant, 
therefore,  of  their  national  interefts.  If  thefe 
various  tribes  had  an  idea  of  a  general  confedera- 
tion, they  would  renew  the  ages  of  emigration ; 
and  thefe  favages  would  exhibit,  in  the  new 
world,  what  the  Goths  and  Vandals  difpiayed  in 
our  hemifphere.  But  an  infinite  multitude  of 
hoftile  republics,  parcelled  out  into  fmall  bodies, 
which  entertain  a  mortal  hatred  for  each  other, 
oppofe  fuch  an  union.  It  would  be  a  miracle, 
if  their  divihon  (hould  ceafe  amidft  their  diver- 
fity  of  cuftoms. 

Thus,  the  European  ufurpers,  or  conquerors, 
or,  if  you  choofe,  proprietors,  of  North  Ame- 
rica, have  nothing  to  dread  from  thefe  people, 
bqcaufe   it  may  be  prefumed,   that  they  will 
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never  extend  their  frontiers,  fince,  with  an  air 
of  mihtary  difciphne,  they  are  really  incapable 


of  being  trained, 


OF  THE  EARLIEST  CALLINGS. 

THE  earlieft  callings  of  the  primitive  age 
were  confined  to  the  fupport  of  life  ;  and  in  the 
fmaller  republics,  we  ftill  obferve  the  traces  of 
this  original  finiplicity.  No  one  there  thinks  of 
any  other  obje£l  than  that  of  his  maintenance., 
Little  cultivated,  however,  as  are  the  minds  of 
the  artizans  vyho,  in  thefe  republics,  follow  the 
meaneft  callings,  their  intelligence  is  far  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  favages.  The  latter,  excellently 
organized  for  adlion,  are  led  into  error  by  a  want 
of  knowledge,  and,  more  efpecially,  by  a  want 
of  application.  As  their  ideas  are  poor,  their 
languages  are  infinitely  defedlive,  and  even  dif- 
agreeablc  to  the  ear. 

In  the  favage  world  there  are,  however,  aL 
moft  as  many  varieties  as  in  the  poliflied  world ; 
and  as  a  proof  that  brutal  nature,  to  advance  to- 
wards perfe£lion,  has  merely  need  of  certain  fa- 
vourable circumftances,  the  Peruvians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Paraguay  differ  effentially  from 
the  Algolkins  and  Apalachites.    Nature,  always 

impartial 
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impartial  in  her  views,  forms  man  precifely  for 
a  perfedionated  fociety,  in  which  every  advan- 
tage is  combined.  If  man  loiters  on  the  road,  if 
he  ftrays  afide,  if  he  (huts  his  ears  to  the  univer- 
fal  and  pubhc  voice,  he  thus  bars  againft  himr 
the  door  to  a  higher  fehcity.  If  the  various 
tribes  of  favao;es  were  to  entertain  an  idea  of  na- 
tional  confederation,  they  would  renew  the  ages 
of  emigration,  and  would  figure  in  the  new 
world,  as  have  the  Goths  and  Vandals  in  our 
hemifphere.  An  infinite  number  of  warlike  re- 
publics, parcelled  out  into  fmall  bands,  and 
bearing  to  each  other  a  mortal  enmity,  refift, 
however,  fuch  an  union  ;  and  ia  the  midft  of 
the  diverfity  of  their  cuftoms  a  termination  of 
their  divifions  would  be  a  prodigy  indeed  ! 

Thus  have  the  ufurpers,  or  the  conquors,  or, 
if  you  will  have  it  fo,  the  European  proprietor Sr 
of  South  America,  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
tribes,  becaufe  it  is  prefumabk,  that  their  limits 
will  always  remain  the  fame,  feeing  that  with 
an  air  of  military  difcipline,  they  are  truly  in- 
capable of  being  difciplined. 


N4  OF 
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OF  THE  INEQUALITY  OF  CONDITIONS. 

THAT  God  created  men  perfe£lly  equal  is  a 
faft  as  unqucftionable  as  that  the  fun  which  now 
fhines,  is  the  fame  with  that  luminary  which 
fhone  upon  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But 
this  perfedl  equality  is  applicable  only  to  the 
animal  part  of  man  ;  for  confidered  as  a  privi- 
leged being,  endowed  with  that  liberty  which 
he  derives  from  his  underftanding  and  reafon, 
and  as  a  being  fufceptible  of  every  impreffion  of 
virtue  and  vice,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  degree 
of  this  equality  muft  be  diminifhed,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  love  of  virtue,  his  command  over 
the  paffions,  and  the  proper  ufe  he  makes  of  the 
precious  and  divine  liberty  he  enjoys. 

Nature  alfo  having  enjoined  the  earth  to  yield 
her  fruits  and  bounties  to  the  laborious  man 
alone,  and  to  prefent  nothing  but  briars  and 
thorns  to  idlenefsand  floth,  equality  muft  there-? 
by  difappear. 

Inequality  is  a  thing  fo  effential  to  the  welfare 
of  fociety,  that  did  it  not  exift,  it  would  be  ne- 
cefTary  to  create  it  politically.  But  it  fprung  up 
with  liberty,  fince  it  is  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  good  and  evil,  of  vice  and  virtue, 
of  indolence  and  labour,  nor  could  any  great 
fociety  exift  without  it. 

But 
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But  while  nature,  fo  wife  in  all  her  opera- 
tions, eftablifhed  inequality,  did  flie  not  fet 
bounds  to  it  ?  One  man  fattens  to  difeafe  on 
the  harvefts  he  never  fows,  another  perifhes 
with  hunger  befide  the  crops  which  his  labours 
have  raifed.  In  beftowing  upon  men  equal 
wants,  is  it  not  apparent  that  nature  has  con- 
demned fuch  difproportioned,  fuch  enormous 
exceffes  ?  The  indigent  cJafs,  when  it  feels  the 
yoke  of  oppreffion  bear  too  hard,  has  a  right  to 
refume  an  adive  part,  and  this  frequently  hap- 
pened at  Rome,  under  the  reign  of  thofe  crown- 
ed monfters,  that  feemed  only  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  wickedncfs  :  they  were  haraffed  during 
their  lives  by  in  fur  regions,  and  almoft  always 
fufFered  a  violent  and  fhocking  death. 

Inequahty,  therefore,  admits  the  diftinftion 
of  rich  and  poor;  the  poor,  above  all,  are  of 
great  utihty  to  a  ftate,  fince  it  is  their  labour 
alone  that  forms  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  and 
conftitutes  the  true  riches  of  the  earth.  With- 
out their  induftry,  famine  would  enter  palaces, 
and  the  man  of  opulence  would  ftarve,  while  he 
repofed  on  his  heaps  of  gold.  Poverty  may, 
therefore,  be  confidered  as  the  fofter-mother  of 
governments  ;  but  foul  befal  him,  whofe  bar- 
barous heart  would  confound  it  with  indigence 
and  wretchednefs,  the  cruelleft  fcourges  of  hu- 
man 
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man  life  :  tliefe  deplorable  ills  fhould  be  banlfli- 
cd  from  every  good  government.  Far  from  dif- 
cou raging  the  poor  man  and  driving  him  to  de- 
fpair,  it  is  proper  that  he  lliould  view  the  rich 
without  envy,  and  that  he  fhould  hope  to  pro- 
cure an  eafy  competence,  to  which  he  fhould 
look  forward,  as  the  recompence  of  his  toil  and 
labour. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  preferve  with  the 
xitmoft  care  the  brea'd  deftined  to  feed  thofe  who 
labour,  who  give  life  to  all  other  beings.  If 
they  are  overburdened,  they  will  tranfport  their 
induftry  to  fome  other  region^  and  will  defert 
an  ungrateful  foil  that  refufes  to  fupply  their 
wants. 

Ought  we  to  commit  the  lot  of  thefe  mofl  ufe^ 
ful  citizens  to  the  gratitude,  or  rather  the  com- 
mlferation  of  the  rich,  who,  almofl  invariably, 
fet  a  value  on  things  merely  in  proportion  to 
their  futility  ? 

It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  wifdom  of  go^ 
vernment,  not  to  permit  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  to  be  confidered  as  perfonal 
property. 

What  a  prepoflerous  abufe  of  the  word  pro* 
ferty  I  Where  is  the  citizen,  unworthy  of  that 
name,  who  will  barter  away  the  life  of  his 
neighbour  for  a  few  pieces  of  money  ?  Is  not 

the 
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the  ftate  a  confederated  community,  and  ought 
not  bread  to  be  referved  for  the  men  of  toil, 
who  perform  the  great  labours  of  fociety  ?  "  My 
corn  is  mine :"  no,  wretched  mifer,  it  grew  to 
be  eaten  on  the  foil  which  produced  it,  by  your 
brethren,  by  your  fellow-citizens,  with  whom 
you  have  a  contrail  of  defence  and  fervice,  and 
not  by  Grangers,  who,  to-morrow,  may  become 
your  enemies.  Where  is  the  bond  of  union, 
where  is  the  harmony,  in  a  ftate  which  knows 
not  what  portion  of  riches  fhould  be  abandoned 
to  the  rich,  and  what  portion  referved  to  the 
poor  ? 

Who  is  the  man  that  was  ever  acquainted 
with  this  portion  ?  How  would  it  puzzle  mini- 
fters,  if  they  were  aiked,  I  do  not  fay,  how 
many  men  live  in  opijence,  how  many  cultivate 
the  land,  how  many  are  employed  in  the  arts, 
how  many  fubfift  on  the  church,  in  the  army, 
in  the  finance,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  condition 
of  livery  fervants,  but  only  how  many  men 
there  are  in  the  ftate  ?  If  this  be  known  in  any 
kingdom,  it  muft  be  in  France,  where  the  fpirit 
of  enquiry  has  extended  into  ever  yfubjeft.  Yet 
I  have  i^tw  the  population  efteemed  fo  different^ 
ly,  that  I  am  very  fceptical  on  this  fubjedl. 

The  ancient  nations,  thofe  efpecially  whofe 
governments  were  condu6ted  with  mofl:  wifdora 

and 
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and  renown,  the  Jews,  the  Spartans,  the  Athe- 
nians, the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Ronr.ans, 
knew  their  population  by  their  frequent  num- 
bering. But  1  alk,  are  we  as  well  informed  on 
that  head  ?  Have  we  adopted  the  efFedlual  means 
of  afcertaining  an  objedl  fo  effential,  an  obje£t 
which  fhould  ferve  as  a  bafis  to  the  theory  of 
every  wife  government. 

We  know  how  many  feamen  it  requires  to 
navigate  a  veffel  ;  and  how  many  hands  ought 
we  to  aflign  to  dire<ft  the  veffel  of  ftate,  the  vef- 
fel of  France  ?  How  many  (hould  be  alloted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  field?,  to  the  fupply  of  the 
navy  and  army,  to  the  neceffary  arts,  and  to 
thofe  of  luxury,  to  the  fervice  of  the  altars,  to 
thofe  of  juftice  and  chicanery?  After  deducting 
ten  millions  of  women,  the  nobles,  the  lackeys, 
the  commlffaries,  the  priefts,  the  monks,  the 
bailiffs,  the  procurators,  the  ferjeants,  and  the  in- 
numerable little  fliop-keepers,  how  many  would 
remain  for  the  neceffary  arts,  and  for  divine 
agriculture  ?  I  Ipeak  not  of  the  hofpitals,  the 
prlfons,  the  old  men  or  children  :  but  the  fmall 
number  of  hands  referved  to  produce  the  true 
riches  of  a  ftate,  makes  me  tremble.  Admini- 
ftrators,  you  proceed  at  random  !  You  know 
not  accurately,  what  force  you  can  fpare  on  our 
frontiers,  either  in  peace  or  war,  and  you  arc 

entirely 
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entirely  unacquainted  with  the  produce  of  our 
land  and  labour  :  yet  you  ad  as  if  youxwere  fully 
mafter  of  thefe  important  grounds. 


POVERTY  OF  THE  ARTS. 

FEUDALITY  was  only  the  confequenre  of 
the  poverty  of  the  arts.  The  lands  were  wafte; 
the'peafants  wanted'  the  implements  of  huf- 
bandry  ;  the  mafter,  or  lord,  furnifhed  then), 
and,  for  this  fingle  advance,  he  impofed  as  many 
obligations  as  he  chofe. 

It  was  the  ignorance  of  cultivation  that  eflab- 
liflied  the  theory  of  fervitude.  If  fo  much  land 
had  not  lain  fallow  and  unoccupied  by  thefe 
wandering  people,  they  would  never  have  fub- 
mitted  to  alk  the  fpade  and  the  plough  from  the 
haughty  proprietors  ;  they  would  never  have 
purchafed  fo  dearly  the  right  of  afylum,  which 
thefe  inhuman  mafters  aJLibrded  around  their 
fortified  caftles.  The  neglect  of  the  principles 
of  natural  and  civil  risiht  had  originated  from 
the  wandering  life  familiar  to  thefe  people,  who 
could  neither  repel  the  barbarians,  reiifl  their 
attacks,  nor  feek  for  lands  to  cultivate.  The 
jujlic^  of  the  barons  entailed  on  the  poflerity  of 

thefe 
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thefe  wretched  vaflals  the  fervices  due  by  their 
anceftors  ;  and  hence  thofe  laws  of  tnortmain 
which  cruelty  and  impolicy  upheld  fo  long,  in- 
fomuch,  that  without  the  interference  of  the 
kings  of  France,  who,  to  enlarge  their  own  au- 
thority, diminiflied  that  of  the  lords,  by  reftor- 
ing  to  the  commons  a  part  of  their  liberty,  we 
fhould,  at  this  day,  have  been  groaning  under 
the  heavy  hand  either  of  the  clergy  or  of  the 
nobles,  too  little  difpofcd  to  receive  notions  of 
found  policy,  for  they  can.  hardly  imagine  that 
mortmain  is  an  injury  to  man,  and  a  real  inva- 
fion  of  his  deareft  rights. 

Yet  the  feudal  government  had  its  bright 
days.  The  ferfs,  paying  impoft  only  to  their 
lords,  received  from  them  an  afylum  and  pro- 
tedlion  :  the  arts  of  the  times,  the  enjoyments 
of  the  age,  fubmiffion,  and  religious  morality, 
were  allied  with  the  ignorance  which  almoft 
imiverfally  prevailed.  The  caufe  of  the  people 
was  entrufted  to  the  nobles,  among  whom  were 
fome  generous  minds.  Their  ftrange  whimfies 
prove  that  they  were  not  indifferent  to  a  fort  of 
gaiety,  which,  though  rude,  difarmed  their  pride. 

Feudahty  became  terrible,  when  the  fove- 
reigns  added  their  impofts  to  thofe  exa6led  by 
the  barons  :  the  people  had  then  two  mafters  ; 
and  opprefTed  with  a  double  burden,  they  were 

no 
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no  longer  watched  over  by  that  vigilant  and  pa- 
ternal eye,  which,  from  the  top  of  the  caftles, 
took  a  fweep  of  a  certain  extent,  and  invited 
the  peafants  to  (hare  the  bounties  of  the  earth, 
and  aflift  at  the  feftivals  of  the  haughty  noble. 

The  people  were  obliged  to  obey  two  oppofitc 
authorities ;  nor,  at  prefent,  do  they  know 
which  is  their  true  mafter,  the  monarch,  or  the 
proprietor  of  the  fief,  for  they  are  obhged  to  pay 
both.  Tbey  are  both  alike  grievous,  and  have 
ruined  certain  baronies,  either  to  the  deft rud ion 
of  feudality,  or  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
monarchs.  Thus  did  the  old  laws  fpread  among 
the  new,  as  rotten  and  decayed  trunks  are  feea 
befide  the  green  trees,  recently  fprung  from  the 
bofom  of  the  earth. 

War  is  the  mad  work  of  man ;  famine  is  the 
fruit  of  his  ignorance  and  floth.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  and  fciences  prevents  famine  ; 
It  repels  peftilence,  or  confines  it  to  a  narrow 
fpace  ;  and,  perhaps,  we  could  avoid  a  train  of 
difeafes,  by  adopting  different  changes  in  our 
manners,  our  drefs,  our  lodging,  and  our  food. 

Yes,  it  would  be  the  great  perfedion  of  the 
arts  to  fuperfede  that  multitude  of  public  and 
unwholefome  labours,  that  great  number  of 
dangerous  occupations  which  abound  in  con- 
cealed poifions,  as  well  moral  as  phyfical ;  for 

the 
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tKc  fcourgcs  which  afflift  the  human  race,  rrluil: 
neceffarily  be  the  lot  of  the  nations  by  whom 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  is  neglected. 

If  the  northern  part  of  Europe  were  ftill  in 
its  former  fituation,  when  its  inhabitants  did 
not  plough  the  ground,  we  fliould  ftill  fee  all 
the  people  who  occupy  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic, 
obliged  to  exercife  the  trade  of  their  fathers,  and 
to  procure  fubliftence  by  carrying  devafiation 
and  murder  into  their  neighbour's  territories. 

If  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  five  centuries, 
Europe  prefented  a  continual  ebb  and  flow  of 
people,  towns  facked,  countries  laid  wafte,  em- 
pires overturned ;  it  was,  becaufe  thefe  barba- 
rians, who  lived  chiefly  by  hunting,  as  they 
grew  numerous  became  more  flraitened  for  pro- 
vifions  at  home,  and  were  conftrained  to  march 
in  queft  of  food  into  richer  countries.  Hence 
that  ferocity  of  manners,  thofe  migrations,  thofe 
ravages,  thofe  continual  maflacres  ;  for  fuch  was 
anciently  the  noble  and  only  occupation  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

What  opinion  (hall  we  now  entertain  of  the 
fyflem  of  thofe  who  alTert  that  the  arts  and 
fciences  have  degraded  the  human  race,  while, 
fnice  the  lands  were  cultivated,,  fince  manufac- 
tures fiourifhed,  and  fince,  by  means  of  com? 
fierce  and  navigation,  all  countries  interchange 

with 
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With  each  other  their  fuperfluities,  men  are  no 
longer  under  the  hard  neceffity  of  iffuing,  like 
fo  many  famifiied  wolves,  from  their  retreats  in 
purfuit  of  prey  ? 

The  arts  and  faiences  have  doubtlefs  their  in- 
conveniences ;  but  do  thefe  inconveniences  ba- 
lance the  advantages  which  refult  from  them  ? 
Can  they  be  compared  with  the  ills  that  follow 
the  negleil  of  them  ?  And  may  they  not  one 
day  have  a  fimple  and  confident  aim  ?  Befides, 
are  there  not  at  prefent  remedies  againfl  the 
luxury  which  they  fofter  ? 

Nations  may  learn,  in  the  inexhauftible  ciiil- 
tivation  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  to  avoid  the 
cruel  folly  of  waging  war  ;  and  the  inftin£l  of 
propagation  may  have,  its  full  and  entire  efFeft 
without  real  danger,  when  agriculture,  advanced 
to  its  utmoft  improvement,  fhall  difplay  the  in- 
finite riches  that  each  generation  can  obtain  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  which  daily  difcover  in 
the  empire  of  nature,  new  fources  of  life  and  of 
enjoyment. 

The  United  States  of  America  alone,  by  their 
wife  and  humane  jaws,  are  capable  of  abforbing 
the  overplus  exuberance  of  the  human  fpecies 
in  the  old  world  for  three  centuries.. 

Polity,  and  the  arts,  will  fatisfy  all  the  wants 
of  the  human  fpecies,  when  civilized  nations. 

Vol.  I.  O  inftead 
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inftead  of  a  fatal  principle  of  ambition,  of  vain 
glory,  or  of  vengeance,  fhall  difmifs  their  jea- 
loufies  and  fufpicions,  and  embrace  ideas  at  once 
more  generous  and  more  falutary. 

Is  it  poffible,  that  the  criminal  and  ill  con- 
ceived avidity  of  governments  fometimes  fliould 
forbid  the  earth  to  yield  her  treafures,  and  fhould 
check  the  multiplication  of  the  moft  ufeful 
Ipecies  ? 

Half-a-dozen  horfes  and  cows  were  tranf- 
ported  by  the  Spaniards  to  Buenos-Ayres :  no 
tax-gatherers  were  there  to  oppofe  the  bounties 
of  nature.  Thefe  ufeful  animals  have  fincc 
multiplied  fo  prodigioufly,  as  to  have  fpread  over 
the  whole  extent  of  country,  from  the  river  dc 
la  Plata  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan;  they  arc 
killed  by  thdufands,  fays  Admiral  A nfon,  merely 
for  the  fake  of  their  hides  and  tallow.  Father 
Labat  affures  us,  that,  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, there  is  alfo  a  multitude  of  wild  horfes 
and  dogs,  the  offspring  of  a  few  animals  of  thefe 
fpecies  which  the  Spaniards  had  introduced. 

The  human  race  will  never  be  too  numerous, 
even  when  every  inch  of  ground,  in  any  region 
whatever,  fhall  be  cultivated  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage, and  when  commerce  (hall  have  fupplied 
thofe  neceffary  produdions  which  the  territory 
itfelf  Ihall  deny* 

OF 
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OF  THE  GENUINE  LOVE  OF  GLORY. 

WITHOUT  the  love  of  glory,  a  paffioa 
which  leads  at  once  to  virtue  and  to  renown,  the 
ftatefman  would  be  deprived  of  the  neceffary  in- 
centive to  the  career  of  heroifm. 

He  who  defpifes  glory,  defpifes  likewife  the 
virtues  which  conduct  to  it.  The  man  who 
afferts  that  public  efteem  is  not  an  objeft  of  de- 
fire,  will  foon  add,  with  full  conviftion,  that 
the  public  fcorn  is  not  an  objeft  of  averfion. 

Place  the  ftatefman  in  one  of  thofe  delicate 
conjunftures,  where  he  muft  facrifice  his  per- 
fon  to  fave  his  virtue  :  if  he  refleds  on  the  judg- 
ment which  pofterity  will  pafs  upon  him,  he 
will  not  hefitate  a  moment,  but  will  prefer  ho- 
nour to  revenge. 

Great  atchievements  may  be  expefted  of  him 
who  connc6ls  himfelf  to  futurity,  who  is  emu- 
lous to  pafs  through  life  with  applaufe,  and  to 
tranfmit  a  glorious  and  unfpotted  name  to  fuc- 
ceeding  ages. 

That  man  is  feeble  and  dimlnitive,  with- 
out energy,  and  without  greatnefs,  who  limits 
his  affedions  to  the  fhort  term  of  life  ;  who, 
like  the  brute  that  regards  neither  anceftors 
nor   pofterity^    fubmits   to   terminate   his    ex- 

O  2  iftence 
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ijftence  in  the  interval  between  his  birth  and  his 
death. 

Would  to  God  I  had  the  thunder  of  eloquence 
to  hurl  it  upon  the  heads  of  that  vile  herd  which 
furrounds  the  thrones  of  the  univcrfe,  and  con- 
fines its  afte£lions  within  a  narrow  circle  !  Who 
is  then  this  man  fo  totally  abhorred  in  the  fpot 
which  he  occupies  ?  This  foul  muft  be  void  of 
feeling,  and  his  underftanding  contrafted  :  he 
deftroys  the  connexions  which  conftitute  his 
force ;  he  interrupts  the  circulation  of  mutual 
fervices.  If  every  one  were  to  follow  the  fame 
fyftem,  concord  would  be  banifhcd  :  individuals 
would  be  at  variance,  and  armed  againft  each 
other.  This  man  wrapped  up  in  himfelf,  could 
not  reafonably  expeft  efteem  or  fervices  from 
others.  What  would  become  of  friendfliip,  of 
benevolence,  and  compaffion,  of  whatever  af- 
fuages  the  miferies  and  props  the  weaknefs  of 
human  life  ? 

Ungrateful  man  !  If  you  are  not  quite  harden- 
ed, open  your  eyes  and  look  around  you.  Long 
before  your  birth,  you  have  been  an  objeft  of 
care ;  enjoyments  have  been  prepared  for  you, 
of  which  you  are  unworthy.  Thefe  folid  houfes, 
thefe  levelled  ftrects,  thefe  road  thefe  ancient 
and  hoary  trees,  thefe  folacing  arts,  thefe  fhips 
which  traverfe  the  ocean,  thefe  huibandmen 

who 
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who  have  cleared  the  ground,  thefe  wife  poli- 
tical laws  which  lay  the  foundation  of  tranqui- 
lity, all  betoken  a  beneficent  genius  which  has 
extended  its  views  to  pofterity  ;  which  has  not 
confined  itfelf  to  tranfient  conveniences,  but, 
with  a  generous  forefight,  has  ennbraced  the  be- 
ings which  ftill  repofe  in  the  night  of  non-ex- 
iftence.  And  fhall  the  wretch  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, reaping  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  ages, 
and  enjoying  the  pleafures  of  improved  fociety 
prefume,  that  his  obligations  are  acquitted,  and 
fhall  grafp  every  thing  to  himfelf,  without  fenfe 
of  fhame  or  modefty  ? 

Thisegotift  excites  horror,  becaufe  he  (hows 
the  deepeft  corruption,  and  the  mod  obdurate 
infenfibility.     Alas !    fince  he   is  incapable   of 
feeling  the  joy  of  the  man  who  was  ufeful  to 
his  fpecies,  let  him  at   leaft   contemplat-e  the 
debt,  the  homage  paid  to  him,    when  he  left 
upon  earth  the  traces  of  a  generous  and  benefi- 
cent foul  !  If  he  is  denied  the  glow  of  inward 
fatisfaftion  which  fprings  from  a  great  adlion, 
may  he  at  leaft  witnefs  the  efteem,  the  refpeft, 
the  veneration  entertained  for  his  name  and  his 
defcendants,  and  may  he,  at  leaft,  be  zealous  of 
the  advanta2:es  granted  to  them. 

Our  age  may  be  reproached  for  incredulity, 
with  regard  to  virtuous  adlions ;  aud  we  are  toa 
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much  difpofed  to  attribute  the  moft  fplendid 
achievements  to  mean  or  intcrefted  motives.-^- 
In  France  efpeciaily,  we  are  accuftomed  to  con- 
lider  all  men  as  having  the  fame  purfuit,  and 
the  fame  character.  It  is  even  alleged,  that 
there  are  only  two  claffes  in  the  world,  the  art^ 
ful  and  the  unfortunate. 

It  requires,  therefore,  in  the  prefent  times,  a 
vigorous,  conftant,  and  perpetual  ftruggle  for 
a  place-man  to  gain  the  public  efteem  ;  and  when 
once  it  is  beftowed  on  any  name,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  efforts  of  calumny,  it  muft  be  well  me- 
rited ;  a  new  motive  for  encouraging  the  mini- 
fter,  and  for  decorating  his  triumph.  He  ought, 
perhaps,  to  thank  his  age  for  this  falutary  rigour  ; 
it  will  turn  out  to  his  advantage,  fince  he  will 
thereby,  fupport  with  more  force  the  dignity  of 
his  rank,  and  the  majefty  of  the  laws. 


OF  THEOCRACY. 

A  RELIGIOUS  government  is  by  its  nature 
defpotic.  It  arrogates  the  fame  infallibility  in 
the  civil,  as  in  the  ecclefiaflical  regulations :  it 
will  futfer  none  to  contradiit,  or  to  oppofe  it. — 
This  government  comprehends  the  moral  and 

political 
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political  world,  as  the  legiflator  eftimates  better 
than  any  other  the  influence  of  fear,  creduhty, 
hope,  and  power  over  man  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
it  fecures  to  each  individual  his  perfonal  immu- 
nities. The  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  were  really 
equal.  At  prefcnt,  the  people  of  Rome  enjoy  a 
very  large  portion  of  liberty,  and  they  need  not 
envy  fome  republics. 

This  government,  fometimes  paternal,  has, 
therefore,  its  advantages.  The  prieftly  fove- 
reign  then  imitates  the  goodnefs  and  piety  of 
God,  who  placed  him  upon  the  throne :  he  is 
more  indulgent  than  other  kings,  and  more 
fparing  of  the  blood  of  men  ;  and  if  intolerance 
be  excluded,  his  legiflation  is  fublime. 

The  manners  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  for 
a  long  time  pure.  There  are  bright  periods  in 
their  hiftory,  which  Ihow  that  the  fpirit  of 
Chriftianlty  had  penetrated  their  hearts.  The 
Jefuits,  by  the  polity  which  they  eftabhfhed  in 
Paraguay,  did  honour  to  their  religion.  It  was 
beneficent  ;  chaftifements  alone  were  fufficient 
to  reftrain  that  people  within  the  bounds  of  ne- 
ceffary  labour.  The  miffionaries  fometimes  join- 
ed the  temporal  to  the  Ipiritual  authority,  be- 
caufe,  being  acquainted  with  various  branches 
of  learning,  they  reigned  by  the  afcendency  of 
their  knowledge,  ever  fuperior  to  that  of  force ; 
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they  gave  barbarous  tribes  found  ideas  and  wife 
laws,  agreeable  to  equity  and  reafon  ;  they  plant- 
ed the  ufeful  arts  in  America.  Theocracy  would 
be  the  fublimeft  of  governments,  if,  after  con- 
verting men  to  God,  it  would  preferve  for  them 
that  liberty  which  they  derive  from  him,  or  if, 
at  the  feafonable  time,  it  (hould  roufe  the  op- 
prefTed  fubjeds,  againft  the  efforts  of  tyranny. 
When  theocracy  wields  the  moft  powerful  en- 
gine for  crufhing  armed  defpotifm,  it  will  be  in- 
finitely fuperior  to  thofc  mihtary  governments, 
whofe  forces  en<2:a(^e  in  mutual  conflifts  and  tear 
the  bowels  of  the  ftate. 

Theocracy,  founded  upon  intimate  perfuafion, 
belongs  at  leaft  to  the  man  who  adopts  it  with 
credulity  or  enthufiafm,  and  hence  it  reaches 
the  fublimeft  operations  of  human  courage. — • 
This  is  evinced  by  hiftory.  The  utmoft  pitch 
of  heroifm  has  been  difplayed  alone,  in  theocracies 
which  have  never  humbled  man,  as  the  mihtary 
governm.ents  have  done,;  for  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  taking  all  things  together,  priefts  are 
more  valuable  than  foldiers.  The  latter  are  fe- 
rocious beings,,  who  a£t  blindly  like  engines  of 
deftrudtion. 

But  religious  governments  are  moft  fubjefl  to 
be  Ihaken,  and  this  diftinguifhes  them  ftill  more 
widely  from  a  permanent  defpotifm.     The  no- 
velty 
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velty  of  a  fingular  idea  produces  alone  a  new  fa- 
natifm.  If  the  religious  notions  ceafe  to  dazzle 
by  the  charms  of  novelty,  the  fyftem  falls  to 
pieces  of  itfelf.  Policy  and  bravery  will,  fooner 
or  later,  overcome  the  religious  principle,  which 
is  calculated  only  for  particular  times  and  cir- 
cumftances.  The  Jewifh  theocracy  was  extin- 
guiflied  by  the  Romans ;  the  dominion  of  the 
Califs  was  deftroyed  by  the  Tartars  ;  the  Dairi 
gave  place  to  the  Cubo ;  the  emperors  depofed 
the  popes  ;  and  the  empire  of  the  Sophis  has, 
latterly,  fallen  by  the  Dagheftans.  Religions 
ftates  ought  to  dread  what  happened  at  the  pil- 
lage of  Rome ;  the  ornaments  of  the  altars  ferv- 
ed  for  the  fport  and  amufement  of  the  foldiery. 


OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


WHEN  the  Chriftian  religion  firft  found  its 
way  into  Japan,  the  people,  groaning  under  the 
yoke  of  the  nobles,  manifefted  a  fingular  attach- 
ment to  a  moral  fyftem,  fo  thoroughly  calculat- 
ed to  efface  the  odious  diftinffcions  between  man 
and  man.  On  the  one  hand  they  were  daily  ex- 
pofed  to  the  unreftrained  vengeance  of  their 
rulers  ;  while  on  the  other,  they  had  a  glimpfc 
of  real  happinefs  in  the  benevolent  maxims  of 

Chriftianity  : 
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Chrlftianiry :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ex- 
perienced arrogance  and  ferocity  of  the  nobles, 
formed  a  ftrong  contrail  to  the  gentle  doftrines 
of  the  miffionaries.  Chriftianity  had^  in  confe- 
quence,  ftrong  profelytes  in  Japan,  becaufe  the 
people  there  were  very  wretched.  Its  principles 
will  remain  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  many  of 
the  Japanefe,  becaufe  they  will  conlider  them 
as  excellently  fitted  to  overturn  the  tyranny  of 
the  moft  deteftable  government  that  has  ever 
afflided  the  human  race. 

And  when,  in  old  times,  the  inhabitants  of 
France  fo  readily  embraced  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, it  was  becaufe  they  fought  in  that  religion 
a  proteflion  from  their  miferable  flavery.  They 
threw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  the  clergy, 
who,  at  that  barbarous  aera,  while  they  prefent- 
ed  to  them  knowledge,  held  out  to  them  a 
relief  from  the  yoke  and  tyranny  of  their  atro- 
cious conquerors.  They  then,  in  reality,  be- 
fiowed  on  them  an  exiftence,  which,  without 
their  mediation,  they  could  not  have  enjoyed ; 
thofe  who  fubmitted  to  the  baptifmal  ceremony 
ceafing  to  be  flaves.  Now,  if  the  clergy  ,had 
not  fmce  degenerated ;  had  they  retained  their 
original  fpirit,  inftead  of  uniting,  in  procefs  of 
time,  with  the  princes  by  whom  the  people 
were  oppreffed,  fo  as  to  obtain  a  fhare  of  the 
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national  fpoils,  we  fliould,  inftead  of  a  hiftory 
of  certain  great  houfes,  have  had  handed  down 
to  us  a  hiftory  of  the  people  of  France  ;  and  in- 
flead  of  a  detail  of  the  interefts  of  a  few  warlike 
nobles,  we  fhould  have  had  to  perufe  a  truly  in- 
terefting  hiftory,  fuch  as  are  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Greeks,  and  Eng^ifli. 

The  very  few  good  kings  France  has  to 
boaft,  evince  that  the  clergy  have  not,  in  thefc 
times  of  greatnefs  and  fplendour,  kept  their  pro- 
mifes  with  the  unfortunate  and  numerous  part 
of  the  nation :  they,  therefore,  cannot  now 
claim  their  ancient  indalgencies,  more  efpecially 
as  they  have  altogether  changed  their  fyftem, 
and  are  become  the  flaves  of  riches. 

To  diminifli  thefe  riches  is  now  the  intereft 
of  the  bulk  of  the  citizens.  Juridically  fpeak- 
ing,  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  are  incontefti- 
ble  ;  but  the  facrifice  of  them  is  neceffary,  po- 
litical, and  natural. 

The  law  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  for- 
bids the  ufe  of  meat  at  the  time  when  animals 
multiply  their  fpecies,  is  tranfcendantly  wife; 
as  is  alfo  that  which,  inftead  of  a  plurality  of 
wives,  allows  one  only.  The  latter,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  is  as  conformable  to  nature,  as  it  is 
founded  in  the  trueft  policy,  fince  it  i§  proved^ 
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that  in  every  country  the  births  of  males  and 
females  are  pretty  nearly  equal. 


OF  THE  JESUMI. 

THE  Jefumi  is  a  ceremony  praflifed  at  Ja- 
pan, to  difcover  thofe  who  are  attached  to  Chrif- 
tianity.  It  obliges  every  one  to  tread  on  the 
image  of  our  Saviour  fattened  to  the  crofs,  and 
on  that  of  his  holy  mother.  The  images  are 
carried  from  houfe  to  houfe  ;  and  to  this  pro- 
fanation even  infants  at  the  breaft  are  fubje£led. 

We  are  told  that  the  Dutch,  impelled  by 
the  infatiable  cupidity  which  marks  their  cha- 
rafter,  and  defirous  to  trade  exclufively  with  the 
Japanefe,  recommended  to  the  latter,  with  a 
view  of  barring  the  door  of  commerce  againft 
others  of  every  denomination  profeffing  Chrif- 
tianity,  to  place  a  crucifix  on  the  ground,  at  the 
fpot  of  debarkation,  thence  to  afcertain  whe- 
ther he  who  fhould  land  were  or  were  not  a 
Chriftian. 

In  their  commerce  with  the  Japanefe,  the 
Dutch  have  accordingly  renounced  Chriftianity, 
treading  beneath  their  feet  the  holy  image  with- 
out fcruple  and  w^ithout  reluctance.    They  have 
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thus'  monopolized  the  trade  of  Japan,  the  Eng- 
lifh  having  refufed  to  follow  their  impious  ex- 
ample. 

This  a£l  of  treading  on  the  crofs  has  been 
vindicated  by  feveral  Dutch  cafuifts,  on  th9 
plea,  that  their  countrymen  could  not  otherwife 
obtain  admiflion  into  Japan,  They  feem  to  con-* 
fider  it  merely  as  a  neceffary  diffimulation,  be- 
caufe  the  intention  which  gave  rife  to  it  was 
good:  auri facra fames. 


OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  SYLLA  AND  MARIUS. 

MACHIAVEL  wrote  his  work,  entitled  the 
Prince^  for  wicked  men  :  infernal  as  it  is,  the 
pradice  before  his  time  furpaffed  all  his  theory* 

In  the  time  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  the  Romans, 
I  am  fully  perfuaded,  were  the  moft  daftardly 
of  all  the  human  beings  whoever  exifted  on  the 
furface  of  the  globe. 

By  an  exprefs  law,  every  citizen  was  per- 
mitted to  flay  him  who  fliould  prove  a  tyrant : 
and  this  law,  heretofore  engraven  in  the  heart 
of  every  Roman  worthy  of  that  name,  was  thea 
not  enforced  !  At  the  time  of  the  profcriptions, 
he  who  had  feen  on  the  bloody  lifts  the  name 
of  his  father,  of  his  brother,  of  his  friend  ; — he 
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^^ho  had  witnefled  their  death  ;  this  vile  and 
cowardly  man,  forgetting  that  he  had  an  arm, 
and  that  the  tyrant  had  but  one  Hfe,  forbore  to 
plunge  the  poignard  in  the  bofom  of  the  execu- 
tioner of  his  family,  to  enjoy,  at  leaft,  the  plea- 
fure  of  expiring  the  avenger  of  the  facred  rights 
of  humanity,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country  ! 
At  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  w^omen  ftripped  the 
ornaments  from  their  heads,  burned  incenfe, 
and  honoured  the.  monfter  v^ho  had  tranquilly 
ordered  the  m.aflacre  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who 
had  enriched  his  proflitutes,  jefters,  and  fatel- 
lites  with  their  fpoils,  and  who,  to  the  moft 
fanguinary  ferocity,  united  the  vilefl:  debau- 
chery !  Upon  Cefar's  death,  this  fame  free  and 
revengeful  nation,  wrought  upon  by  the  arti- 
fices of  a  vain  eloquence,  feized  on  firebrands  to 
burn  the  houfes  of  the  confpirators,  the  heroical 
defenders  of  their  country !  What  is  man  then  ? 
And  how,  from  entertaining  the  moft  elevated 
fentiments,  does  he  fall  into  fo  grovelling,  fo 
degraded  a  ftate  ?  It  would,  then,  appear,  that 
tyranny  can  with  great  eafe  cajole  men,  even 
after  having  fpilt  their  blood  !  Are  they  forget- 
ful of  their  calamities  ?  Are  they  almoft  infen- 
fible.  of  thofe  which  do  not  perfonally  attack 
them  ?  or  does  the  terror,  with  which  they  are 
infpired  by  the  cruelties  they  witnefs,  take  fuch 
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z  hold  on  the  mind  as  to  make  it  blunt  and  tor- 
pid ?  Who  will  explain  the  human  heart  ?  And 
how  does  it  fupport  evils  upon  the  termination 
of  which  it  cannot  calculate  ? 

A  nation  which  underftands  not  its  rights, 
w^hich  fupinely  bears  its  political  ills,  which 
fancies  its  calamities  inevitable,  and  which  never 
turns  its  reflexions  towards  thefe  great  and  im- 
portant objeds,  is  calculated  for  wretchednefs 
and  flavery. 

The  natural  rights  of  man  have  been  thus 
clearly  defined  :  man  has  a  right  to  whatever 
can  contribute  to  his  welfare  and  felicity.  He 
has  therefore  a  claim  to  happinefs,  which,  as  a 
thinking  being,  he  fhould  both  feek,  and  en- 
deavour to  extend. 

The  wandering  hordes  of  favages  give  us  a 
truer  infight  into  the  laws  of  fociety  than  do 
feveral  of  the  modern  ftates.  There  we  may 
perceive  an  affemblage  of  fimple  and  natural 
laws,  which,  notwithftanding  we,  in  our  de- 
fcriptions,  have  fo  varioufly  jumbled  and  con- 
fufed  them,  are  delicately  interwoven  with  each 
other. 

When  an  immenfe  nation  confiders  itfelf  as 
the  property  of  one  man,  ought  it  not  to  be 
neccflarily  puniflied  for  its  cowardice,  its  weak- 
nefs,  and  its  ignorance  r  What  would  otherwife 
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be  the  lot  of  thofe  generous  minds  who  know 
how  to  reafon  and  defend  themfelves  ? 

The  fovereign  mull:  be  made  to  be  juft,  that 
is  to  fay,  he  muft  be  watched.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  Englifh  are  fond  of  political 
ftorms,  by  which  the  m.onarch  is  kept  awake. 

Wherever  the  public  voice  can  venture  to 
make  itfelf  diflindly  heard,  the  prince,  and  his 
minifters,  are  reftrained,  and  the  fupreme  power 
prevented  from  •  exceeding  certain  limits.  The 
fubjecls  then  forget  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
fovereign  ;  and,  certain  that  he  will  be  kept  in 
check  by  the  bonds  of  opinion  and  decorum, 
rely  on  the  afcendency  of  national  manners, 
to  which,  they  think,  no  violence  will  be  offer- 
ed. Princes  would  fancy  themfelves  outraged 
if  they  were  to  be  called  by  the  appellation  they 
dread  ;  and  on  the  ground  of  this  apprehenfion 
of  theirs,  they  are  conftrained  not  to  abufe  their 
authority. 

On  his  fide,  the  fovereign  fees  the  furround- 
ing  nations  attentive  to  the  cries  of  the  people, 
and  difpofed  to  repeat  them.  He  dares  not  un- 
blufliingly  brave  the  opinion  of  enlightened 
kingdoms.  If  he  nouriflies  any  defigns,  he  gives 
them  the  ftamp  of  the  public  welfare,  at  the 
fame  time  that,  jealous  of  the  virtue  of  the  real 
patriots,  he  afTumes,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  an  air 
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of  noblencfs  and  grandeur,  and  fhudders  at  the 
very  idea  of  being  obliged  to  contemn  himfelf. 

Solon,  when  he  was  afked  what  was  the  moft 
defirable  government,  rephed  with  much  juftice 
and  truth  :  that  in  which  an  injury  done  to  an  in- 
dividual  interejls  all  the  citizens. 

The  people,  unable  to  calculate  upon  dan- 
gerous changes,  have,  notwithftanding,  the 
means  of  coming  at  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
any  attacks  made  upon  liberty.  As  the  true 
principles  of  policy  refide  in  the  human  under- 
flanding,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  nature'  of  the 
afFedlions  of  m.an,  arifing  from  thofe  fecret  ties 
which  unite  men  in  fociety,  the  people,  without 
wandering  into  abflracl:  queftions,  perceive,  at 
the  firft  glance,  whether  their  privileges  are 
refpedted.  Thus,  in  England,  whenever  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs  fhall  be  infriHged,  the  toe  fin 
will  be  founded  ;  and  thus,  in  France,  no  fooner 
does  the  monarch  name  a  commijjion^  than  an 
univerfal  perturbation  enfues. 

All  that  I  have  faid  goes  to  prove,  that  a  na- 
tural conftitution  of  government  changes  and 
varies  ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  fociety 
conftitute  the  fociety  it felf  much  more  than  does 
the  fovereign  power. 

Thofe  muft  be  blind  who  cannot  perceive 
that    nature  alfo  is  a  legiflator,  fince  fhe  has 
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placed  an  infupcrable  barrier  before  the  true 
conftltution  of  ftates.  When  this  conftitution 
deviates  too  far  from  the  rights  of  man,  it  fud- 
denly  refnmes  its  natural  form,  and  diftates  the 
laws  of  the  great  revolutions  by  which  it  is  re- 
generated. As  foon  as  you  perceive  rebellion 
and  revolt,  be  fure  that  a  part  fufFers,  and  aims 
at  making  the  tyrants  fufFer  in  their  turn.  The 
efforts  of  the  latter  may  be  terrible ;  but  the 
elafticity  of  thofe  who  fufFer  muft  and  will  have 
its  play  ;  there  are  invifible  ties  which  depend 
not  on  policy. 

A  king  is  dethroned  amidfl  violent  convul- 
lions  ;  and  this  is  but  the  fall  of  one  man.  The 
new  government  takes  a  ftable  form  ;  and  the 
family  depofed  ought  no  longer  perfonally  to  in- 
tereft  the  general  fyftem. 


LARGE  STATES,  ANCIENT  STATES. 

THE  more  extenfive  ftates  are,  the  more  re- 
mote is  their  antiquity.  The  larger  ftates  arc 
fituated  in  Afia ;  and  the  Afiatics  were,  there- 
fore, the  earlieft  acquainted  with  the  advantages 
of  civihzation.  It  furely  required  time  to  unite 
a  multitude  bf  tribes,  and  form  them  into  a 
mighty  nation  obedient  to  the  laws. 

The 
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The  Chinefe  had  acquired  many  branches  of 
induftry,  when  we  were  ftill  favage  hordes. 

The  Afiatics  have  long  clothed  us,  and  have 
taught  us  how  we  fhould  be  clad.  While  we 
were  feeding  on  our  bitter  acorns,  they  trufted 
not  their  fubfiftence  to  chance.  The  fcholars 
have  now  outftripped  their  matters  ;  but  the 
time  will  come,  when  thefe  people,  who  im- 
parted to  us  the  arts,  ftill  in  their  infancy,  will 
become  our  rivals.  They  will  follow  our  pro- 
grefs ;  fo  certain  is  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fciences 
throughout  every  part  of  the  globe. 

The  wider  an  empire  is,  the  more  need  ha§ 
it  of  a  principle  of  unity,  that  is,  of  a  fingle 
chief ;  becaufe  the  cries  and  wants  of  the  dif- 
tant  provinces  require  a  prompt  auxiliary  armed 
with  the  public  force.  Hence  large  ftates  are 
more  than  any  other  expofed  to  fall  under  the 
arbitrary  control  of  a  monarch.  The  empire 
prefenting  the  moft  extenfive  furfacc,  has,  at  all 
times,  had  moft  enemies  to  contend  with,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  paflions  within  its  confines 
have  been  more  difficult  to  reftrain.  It  became 
neceffary  that  the  military  body  ftiould  be  en- 
trufted  to  one  leader,  and  when  a  nation  is  ob- 
liged to  keep  a  powerful  army  on  foot,  the  fol- 
dier  kept  in  pay,  and  moulded  to  flavery,  ac- 
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knowledgiiig  no  authority  but  that  of  his  com* 
mander,  and  defpifing  every  other  law,  either 
a6i:ive  or  dormant,  becomes  an  enemy  to  the 
liberty  of  others.  To  avoid  difmemberment  or 
conqucft,  a  vafl:  empire  muft  make  great  facri- 
fices  of  its  partial  liberties,  elfe  it  would  expe- 
rience domeftic  anarchy  and  foreign  devaftation. 
There  is  no  compenfation  but  the  enjoyments 
which  the  meaneft  citizen  may  tafte,  when, 
confounded  among  the  multitude,  he  meets 
with  all  the  arts  that  charm  leifure,  and  finds  in 
the  ufeful  laws  of  police,  the  convenience,  the 
relief,  and  the  pleafure  which  the  political  laws 
deny  him. 

At  Rome,  the  human  race  was  not  frce^  fince 
the  Romans  had  their  lands  cultivated  by  fiayes 
kept  in  chains,  who  were  obliged  to  fleep  in 
moats,  from  which  the  ladders  were  nightly 
removed.  Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  were  Haves  :  barbarous  mafters  caft  them 
alive  into  the  ponds  to  feed  the  lampreys.  The 
Unfortunate  wretch,  who,  happening  to  break  a 
coftly  vafe  in  the  houfe  of  Vedius  Pollio,  with 
whom  Auguflus  was  at  fupper,  entreated  to  be 
killed  before  he  was  delivered  to  the  fifhes, 
could  not  obtain  this  fmall  favour,  iiotwith- 
ftanding  the  interpofition  of  the  emperor.  Was 
this  a  republic  ? 
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At  Athens,  there  were  twenty  flaves  for  one 
citizen.  At  Lacedemon,  the  flaves  were  ex- 
poled  to  every  danger;  they  were  way-laid,  and 
butchered  by  thoiifands,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fingle 
night.     Was  this  a  republic  ? 

Will  it  be  aflerted,  that  a  republic  refides  in 
St.  Domingo,  or  in  the  greater  part  of  the  In- 
dies, where  the  thirfl  of  gold  and  inhumanity 
have  erefted  a  throne  of  iron  ?  For  if  the  per- 
fon  is  not  free,  if  real  flavery  opprefTes  the  ma- 
jority, thefe  vaunted  republics  exhibit  only  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  which  ftill  prevail  in  Bar- 
bary.  The  eflential  property  of  a  freeman, 
which  confifts  in  the  command  of  his  own  per- 
fon,  having  been  denied  the  bulk  of  fubjefts  of 
thefe  ancient  governments,  the  liberty  which 
remained  to  the  few  ought  not  to  be  reckoned; 
and  thefe  ftates  fhould  be  erafcd  from  the  lift 
of  republics,  the  charadler  and  natural  liberty  of 
which  are  granted  to  each  individual, 

The  Parthians,  on  the  contrary,  who  treated 
flaves  like  children,  who,  in  default  of  political 
liberty,  granted  them  natural  liberty,  and  philo- 
fophical  liberty,  founded  on  humanity,  the  Par- 
thians deferved  the  name  of  repubhcans  ;  for 
we  ought  to  fearch  governments  to  the  bottom, 
and  judge  them  by  their  efFeds,  not  by  the  ap- 
pellations they  receive.     Remove  from  the  ^n^ 
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cient  republics  the  mafk  of  liberty,  and  from 
certain  ftates  that  of  fervitude,  and  you  will  be 
convinced  that  the  different  forts  of  liberty  nauft 
be  eftimated  by  the  degree  of  refpeft  paid  tq 
the  hunian  race,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment beftowed  on  flaves  or  domeftics. 

In  this  view  the  tribes  ftyled  barbarians  have 
better  maintained  the  privileges  of  man,  and 
have  cherifhed  a  deeper  germ  of  republican  prinr 
ciples,  than  many  poHflied  nations,  w^hich,  by 
the  diforders  of  their  police,  fpudal  tenures,  and 
the  point  of  honour  and  fuperftition  of  the  no- 
bility, have  harafled  the  human  fpecies  in  aa 
infinite  variety  of  fhapes. 


OF  PLATO. 

THE  republic  of  Plato  is  altogether  vifionary 
and  fanciful ;  but  his  book  has  a  fatal  tendency, 
becaufe  it  holds  out  an  idea  of  a  perfefl:  govern- 
ment, as  if  ftates,  regulated  by  laws,  however 
wife  thefe  may  be,  were  not  inhabited  by  men 
always  ready  to  abufe  the  laws,  and  to  overturn 
the  edifice  of  the  legiflator. 

The  maxim, which  has  been  found  fo  true  in 
morals,  and  which  in  policy  is  inconteftible, 
that  the  better  is  the  enemy  of  the  Q00V>^  fhould 
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be  carefully  meditated  by  the  Icgiflator,  who 
will  otherwife  not  merit  that  fublime  title. 
There  is  a  certain  order  of  things  in  which  the 
law  ought  to  give  way,  and  accommodate  itfelf 
to  the  imperious  paffions  ;  for  it  is  better  to  lay 
open  the  dike,  than  to  fufFer  the  ftream  to  burfl: 
its  banks.  In  politics,  an  attentive  regard  to 
the  caprices  of  fortune,  ought,  at  all  times,  to 
render  the  ftatefman  circumfpeft  ;  and,  as  it  is 
impoffible  to  calculate  upon  the  future,  a  fenfi- 
ble  and  humane  policy  will  turn  its  view  to  the 
prefent,  and,  yielding  to  the  prejudices  of  men, 
will  be  fenfible,  that  to  govern  with  the  beft 
efFefl:,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  pleafe. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  fome  nations  glory 
in  having  bcftowed  on  their  princes  all  the  au- 
thority neceflary  to  do  good,  without  invefting 
them  with  the  power  to  do  ill.  Upon  attend- 
ing carefully,  however,  to  all  the  drift  of  this 
obfcrvation,  we  are  utterly  furprifed  at  perceiv- 
ing, that,  by  depriving  thefe  princes  of  the 
power  to  do  ill,  they  are  crippled  and  prevented 
from  the  accompllfhment  of  the  good  :  they 
muft  be  fpeftators  of  the  new  abufes  contrived 
by  the  wickednefs  and  degeneracy  of  men,  abufes 
which  a  government  alone  can  reprefs. 

It  has,  perhaps,  been  noticed,  that  I  have 
conftantly  avoided  touching  on  the  type  of  the 

P  4  Engllfh 
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Englifli  government,  becaufe  I  view  it  as  a  po- 
litical phenomenon.  This  admirable  conftitu- 
tion  depends  on  phyfical  locality  ;  it  may  laft 
for  ages,  it  may  fall  in  an  inftant.  It  is  a  ma- 
chine fuperiorly  organized;  but  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  are,  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  contradidlory  to  all  the  common  rules  of 
policy.  The  machine  of  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment moves,  and  that  fome times  in  a  fuperior 
way  :  it  is  an  obje£l  of  furprife  to  every  reflefl:- 
ing  mind.  It  ftrikes  me,  that  its  equilibrium  is 
maintained,  more  by  a  great  mafs  of  intelligence, 
than  by  the  mechanical  organization  of  its  parts ; 
and  what  confirms  me  in  this  opinion,  is,  that 
when  the  movement  ceafes,  the  national  genius 
flill  defends  the  laws,  which  have  then  no  other 
bafis. 

Happy  Engliflimen  !  blefs  above  all  the  Tea 
which  furrounds  you,  fince,  without  that,  your 
coriftitution  would  not  have  taken  root.  You 
have  good  laws,  but  fo  much  has  nature  fa- 
voured you,  that  even  had  thefe  been  bad,  you 
might  ftill  have  flourifhed.  A  precious  liberty 
has  fallen  to  your  lot;  but  this  already  in  a 
flight  degree  opprcfTes  you.  Be  careful  leaft 
you  one  day  fink  under  it  ;  for  political  liberty- 
has  its  boundaries,  and  I  do  not  think  them  very 
extenfive, 

Englifli- 
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Englifhmcn  !  time  has  by  degrees  done  every 
thing  for  yon,  while  your  policy  has  altogether 
confifted  in  profiting  by  events,  and  on  this  po- 
licy your  reafon  feems  to  have  imprefled  its 
charadler  and  its  ftamp.  In  each  ftate,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expreffion,  there  are  a  flux  and 
a  reflux  of  powers.  Defpotifm  has  loft  feveral 
empires  :  be  fearful  that  liberty  does  not  ruiu 
yours.  Preferve  your  pohtical  terms,  fmce  they 
are  fo  dear  to  the  people  ;  but  ftill  yield  to  the 
circumftances  v/hich  may  occafionally  fuggeft 
new  ideas. 

Englifhmen,  pardon  my  fears. — I  never  fee  a 
living  being  confide  folely  in  the  equilibrium, 
but  I  tremble  for  him,  while  he  fills  mc  with 
admiration. 


THE  CHINESE. 


AN  empire  compofed  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  individuals,  fuch  as  is  China,  at  the  firft 
view  excites  our  admiration  ;  but  it  is  impofiible 
that  fo  great  a  mafs  can  be  fo  organized  as  to 
favour  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  of 
man.  The  natives  of  the  eaft  are  flaves,  be- 
caufe  they  have  continued  ignorant  of  thofe 
great  principles  of  government  that  lead  to  li- 
berty. 
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berty.  In  China,  the  eternal  imprifonmcnt  of 
the  women  is  an  unjuft  cuftom,  which,  in  the 
moft  direfl:  way,  attacks  the  principles  of  fo- 
ciety.  The  exclufion  of  ftrangers  from  the  em- 
pire is  a  favagelaw,  by  which  the  natural  fociety 
between  all  men  is  profcribed  ;  while  pride,  ig- 
norance, and  an  ill-conceived  terror,  have  built 
the  impregnable  wall  that  fhuts  out  human  in- 
telligences. 

The  Chinefc  labour,  therefore,  under  a  kind 
of  flavifh  apathy,  which  obliges  them  blindly  to 
fubmit  to  old  laws  they  have  not  the  genius  to 
analyze.  By  thefe  laws  the  general  principles 
of  fociety  have  been  violated  ;  and  the  tyranny 
cxercifed  over  the  women  has  deftroyed  the 
afylum  of  manners.  Thus  does  this  nation,  ia 
its  habitudes,  appear  rather  to  fleep  than  to  live. 

In  a  word,,  the  art  of  governing  two  hundred 
millions  of  individuals,  and  that  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  noble  origin,  appears  to  me  to 
furpafs  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  We 
are  not  fufficiently  inilrufted  to  be  capable  of 
truly  eftimating  the  moving  forces  of  an  empire, 
the  dimenfions  of  vvhich  are  fo  very  extra-^ 
ordinary. 


ADDRESS 
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ADDRESS  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  THE  CONSTITUENT 
NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY.* 


GENTLEMEN, 

RECEIVE  the  humble  peti- 
tlon  of  Agriculture  J  firfl:  creditor  of  the  ftate, 
mother  of  all  the  arts  and  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  a  mother  the  moft  tender,  the  moft  feeling, 
and  the  moft  worthy  of  your  protedlion  : — 

Agalnft  certain  perfidious  arts,  equally  proud 

and  ufelefs,  that  under  the  titles  of  paintings 

fculpture^  archtte&urey  and  their  endlefs  train  of 

dependants,   have   degraded  the  labour  of  the 


*  The  public  prints  have  not  mentioned  an  addrefs  recently 
prefented  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Aflembly,  by  a  woman  in 
every  refpe^t  interefting,  and  to  whom  all  the  world  owes  refpe6l. 
I  fhall  defcribe  her  appearance. 

Crowned  with  heads  of  corn,  Ihe  wore  a  veftment  of  green  fluff: 
fhe  held  in  one  hand  a  flowering  fhrub,  which  fhe  eyed  with  the 
tendernefs  of  a  mother,  and  in  the  other  the  flock  of  a  vine,  which 
ferved  for  a  flafF.  On  her  robe  was  traced  the  circle  of  the  twelve 
zodiacal  figns.  Her  air  was  nobly  fimple,  and  modefl,  her  figure 
majeflic,  and  her  deportment  full  of  gravity.  Her  veiled,  but 
prominent  bofom,  befpake  the  good  mother  of  a  family:  fhe  came 
without  ceremony,  and  without  attendants;  fhe  carried  not  on  her 
breafl  the  revenue  of  a  duchy  j  her  necklace  fupported  Sijleece^  from 
which  hung  a  fmall  plough^  a  fickle^  and  a  bee-hive, 

[The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  is  emblematical.]     Tranjlator, 

hand, 
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hand,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  ;  while 
they  are  only  ill  forncied  children,  fhowy  on  the 
one  fide,  and  monfrrous  on  the  other,  who  fuck 
my  nriilk,  and  unprofitably  dry  up  my  breafts. 

Afferting  that,  though  I  exifted  before  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  though  without  me  no  being,  no 
tree,  no  plant  could  live  or  yield  fruit  ;  ftill  the 
futile  arts,  the  unfubftantial  fciences  have  plainly 
ufurped  the  preference  oyer  me,  and  arc  much 
more  honoured  in  the  academies^  and  iii  the  dif- 
courfes  of  rhetoricians. 

If  whatever  lives  requires  food  proportioned 
to  the  capacity  of  its  exiftence ;  if  whatever 
grows  muft  fupport  its  progeny  at  the  expence 
of  its  own  growth  ;  all  that  lives,  and  all  that 
grows,  owe  a  tribute  of  labour  to  the  foil.  But 
thefe  briUiant  arts,  which  ought  to  have  been 
confecrated  merely  to  the  decoration  of  temples, 
of  public  monuments,  or  of  the  palaces  of  legif- 
lature,  have  become  corroding  fcourges,  fince 
they  have  been  fufFered  to  pafs  their  natural 
bounds,  and  have  been  abandoned  to  the  pride 
and  caprice  of  opulence.  They  have  carried 
defolation  into  my  rich  domains ;  they  have 
turned  afide  the  courfe  of  my  bounties.  How 
much  have  I  not  had  to  regret  the  lofs  of  fo 
many  hands,  and  the  fcandalous  dwellings  of 
ftatefmen"  fattened  by  my  calamities  ?  Alas  !  the 
•  genius 
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genius  of  the  arts,  granted  to  man  to  celebrate 
immortal  achievements  and  encourasfe  virtue, 
forgetting  its  origin  and  its  noble  deftination, 
has  not  blufhed  to  enlift  under  the  banners  of 
the  vices,  and  to  proftitute  to  them  its  guilty 
pencil  !  This  falfe  tafte,  alTuming  new  changes 
at  will,  has,  on  all  fides,  fpread  its  difmal  ra- 
vages. Proud  architefture,  ftripping  me  of  im- 
menfe  pofleffions  (entrufted  to  my  care  to  fup- 
port  my  children)  has  devoted  them  to  a  pom- 
pous fterility,  while  paintings  ftill  more  fatal, 
hrvs  fwallowed  up  my  riches  in  luxurious  faloohs 
or  in  dark  boudoirs. 

Afferting,  moreover,  that,  though  I  am  a 
thou  fa  nd  times  handfomer,  and  more  fplcndid 
than  commerce  (my  fiourifliing  child,  notwith- 
ftandlng,  but  incapable  of  performing  any  thing 
without  my  aid,  being  only  the  carrier,  while 
I  furnifli  the  materials)  yet  the  latter  feems  to 
command  all  the  public  attention,  to  my  great 
detriment.  You  know,  however,  gentlemen, 
that  all  the  charms  of  the  world  firft  proceeded 
from  me  ;  that  I  multiply  men  by  augmenting 
their  fubfiftance  ;  that  I  fupport  generations  in 
the  primoeval  ftate  of  health  and  ftrength  ;  that 
no  philofopher  will  ever  explain  my  phoenome- 
na ;  and  that  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  power 
of  a  fiate  depend   {o  effentially  on   me,  that 

without 
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without  my  ajftjlance^  all  men  would  per  ijh  through 
hunger. 

My  heart  is  of  all  the  moft  fecial,  as  it  is  the 
moft  innocent ;  without  mc  there  could  be  no 
great  ftates  ^  the  negleft  of  my  labours  throws 
nations  into  indigence  and  barbarity.  Vi£lory 
gave  all  the  earth  to  the  Romans ;  but  thefe 
haughty  conquerors  refufed  to  cultivate  it,  leav- 
ing to  bondmen  the  dreffing  and  clearing  of  the 
fields.  This  criminal  difdain  reverted  againft 
them,  and  contributed  more  to  deflroy  the  em- 
pire, than  all  the  barbarians  who  invaded  it  ;  aa 
agricultural  people  pofleffes  the  trunk  of  the 
commercial  tree ;  all  the  fruits  belong  to  it, 
while  others  obtain  only  a  forced  and  precari- 
ous fhare. 

For  thefe  reafons,  gentlemen,  provide' that 
agricultural  labours  fhall  be  re-eftablifhed  in  the 
higheft  honour,  fo  that  France  fhall  henceforth 
be  a  kingdom  fplendidly  and  truly  agricultural ; 
becaufe  fuch  is  the  real  power  conferred  on  it  by 
nature,  and  fuch  fhould  be  the  immortal  bajis  of 
its  profperity.  I  loudly  repeat  it,  gentlemen, 
I  am  evidently  the  firfl  creditor  of  the  flate,  and 
I  fhall  fully  difcharge  all  the  debts  of  the  flate, 
provided  the  flate  w^ill  reflore  whatever  is  mine, 
and  pay  me  all  that  is  my  due. 

I  declare  that  if,  inflead  of  converting  my  la- 
labours 
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bourers  into  lackeys,  my  ploughs  into  the  har- 
nefs  of  pride,  my  corn  into  the  duft  of  vanity, 
France  fhould  will  otherwife,  fhe  will,  with 
my  afliftance,  become  the  granary  of  Europe ; 
and  far  from  feeking  your  timber,  your  hemp, 
and  your  flax  in  foreign  countries,  you  will  fur- 
nifli  thefe  articles  to  other  kingdoms.  If  the 
French  would,  in  the  fequel,  renounce  the  blind 
rage  oi  handling  gold,  of  working  on  barren  me- 
tals, I  would  render  them  richer  in  coinmoditles^ 
and  even  in  gold.  For  God  has  willed,  that  man 
(hould  toil  the  ground  to  obtain  conftant  riches ; 
on  his  labour  and  induftry,  the  bounty  of  the 
feafons  depends ;  the  ftars,  the  fhowers,  and  the 
winds  have,  by  turns,  their  falutary  influence : 
and  as  the  fofterino;  treafures  of  abundance  are 
not  due  to  chance^  the  prefents  which  I  pour 
forth,  are  always  in  proportion  to  the  care  be- 
ftowed  on  cultivation. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  an  hundred  thanks,  for 
having  reftored  to  my  empire  the  domains  of 
mortmain^  which  I  never  furv eyed  without  weep- 
ing  eyes.  Once  more  become  national  property, 
you  ftall  behold  how  they  will  flourifh,  when 
induftry,  more  a£live,  and  infinitely  more  varied 
on  fmall  farms,  fhall  have  ftampt  on  them  the 
impreflion  of  a  new  and  produfllve  labour; 
whereas,  hitherto,  of  all  thefe  immenfe  domains^ 

thers 
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there  remained  only  a  certain  royal water^  which, 
when  decompofed,  yielded  nothing  but  the  poi- 
foil  of  ariftocracy.  The  Goths,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  jealous  of  the 
chace^  and  valuing  this  exercife  alone,  it  is  they 
who  have  inflided  on  me  every  poffible  wound. 
The  catalogue  is  dreadful :  there  the  tything" 
men  waged  war  on  artificial  meadows^  thofe  paf- 
tures  ever  luxuriant  :  there  the  intendants  feized 
or  burnt  the  hives  of  the  laborious  bees,  thofe  pre- 
cious infedts  which  Virgil  has  fung  :  they  were 
expelled  by  the  mpojls  ;  the  Intendance  anni- 
hilated the  wax  and  honey,  which  v/ere,  there- 
fore, procured  at  a  great  expence  from  abroad. 
Soon  would  feudality  have  reclaimed  the  feigno- 
rial  territory  ;  but  you,  gentlemen,  came.  What 
twenty  kings  of  France,  and  fifty-fix  minifters, 
neither  would,  nor  could  perform  for  me  and 
my  children  during  the  lapfe  of  many  ages, 
you  have  happily  accompliflied  in  the  fpace  of  a 
fingle  year. 

Complete,  gentlemen,  the  favourmg  of  the 
moft  neceffary,  the  richjeft,  and  the  moft  ex^ 
tenfive  eftablifliment  in  the  ftate  ;  complete  the 
inftrufting  of  men  in  their  felicity,  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  a  found  polity,  till  now,  too  much 
negleded.  Already  you  have  taught  my  chil- 
dren to  know  their  natural  dignity^  their  fcale 

of 
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of  importance,  and  above  all,  their  ability  to 
promote  the  public  profperity.     You  have  deli- 
vered me  ivorci  feudal  right,  from  royal  andfeig- 
nor'tal    corvees^    which    fwayed    v^ith    an  iroa 
hand,  and  difputed  the  inheritance  of  my  la- 
bours.    Thofe  o\A  feudal  and  ffcal  laws^  which 
jointly  difgraced  the  foil  of  France  for  fo  many 
centuries,  are  at  laft  annulled.     Your  bounties, 
gentlemen,    are   ineitimable ;    they  are  at  the 
fame  time  fo  extenfive,  that  the  nation,  I  affirm, 
had  no  real  exigence  prior  to  your  new  laws.  The 
hufbandmen,  without  your  interference,  would 
have  been  eternally  expofed  to  all  the  depreda- 
tions of  an  arlfteratic  courts  which  could  hardly 
add  to  its  infatiability,  but  would  have  main- 
tained it  by  expedients,   fubtle,  violent,  and  al- 
ways deftruftive  of  public  felicity. 

Yes,  you  have  done  every  thing  to  favour  the 
people^  the  unfortunate  people,  who,  feeding  the 
nation,  bore  alfo  all  the  burdens.  You  have 
chaced  away  thofe  unjuft  adls,  reduced  into  the 
civil  code ^  which,  by  the  affiftance  of  time,  ty- 
ranny had  coUefted  and  confolidated.  Thofe 
monfters  have  fled,  the  creation  of  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  princes,  that  horrible  train  of 
partial  and  grievous  imports,  the  corvees,  the 
faille^  \hc  gabcllcy  and  the  game  laws. 

The  corvees    demanded    the   labour   of    my 
Vol.  I.  Q^  children 
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children  to  conftrii6t  broad  ways,  on  which  the 
chariots  of  opulence  might  roll ;  the  taille^  op^ 
prefied  them  by.  its  multiplied  weight;  the  ^<^- 
beUe\  obliged  them  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price 
for  one  of  the  firft  neceffaries  of  life^  with  which 
the  liberal  hand  of  nature  fupplies  them  as  a 
fifth  and  falutary  element;  the  ^^;;7^  devoured 
the  harvefi:  they  had  fown,  and  they  were  fent 
to  the  ^<^//^j,  if  they  dared  to  drive  away  the 
birds,  or  even  difturb  their  repofe  :  for  the  in- 
folence  of  defpotifm,  when  it  once  gains  a  foot- 
ing, has  no  bounds. 

After  the  reaping  of  the  corn,  appeared  the 
dixme^  \  then  came  the  rights  of  mhuige^y  and 
ghallage\^  thofe  of />^^^^  tl>  '^nd  tho{G  o(  &  anna* 
lite^^  and  when  the  farmer,  after  fo  many  bur- 
dens, went  to  fell  his  produce,  the  lord  of  manor 
had  ufurped  the  privilege  of  expofing  his  own 
firft  to  fale.  Laftly,  moil  of  my  children,  feat- 
tered  over  the  plains,  were  fubje£t  to  the  volun* 
tary  tax  of  their  lords,  to  a  perfonal  tax^  to  the 
taxes  of  watching  and  guarding^  and  to  fervi- 

*  A  fort  of  capitation  tax.     Tranjlator. 
f  The  tax  on  fdlt.      Tranjlator, 

*  The  Tythe.^;^ 

f  The  rights  of  fupplying  meafurcs.- 

I  The  light  of  furnifliing  market-flails. 

}|  The  tolls  or  cuftoms. 

§  The  obligation  to  grind  at  the  lord's  mill.  Tranjlator. 

tudes. 
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tildes  which  involved  property  and  per/on  m  fla- 
very.     In  addition  to  all  this,  a  dreadful  lottery, 
under  the  name  of  niilitary  fervice,  threw  my 
children  into  perpetual  alarm  ;  it  filled  their  pure    ' 
and  fehfible  minds  with  the  moft  cruel  anguifli, 
'and  forced  tender  mothers  to  groan  and  to  be- 
wail their  fertility.     Depotifm,   calculating  its 
outrages,    generally  from   the  moft  chimerical 
ideas,  to  mark  the  perfonal  fervitude  oi  my  fa- 
mily^ dragged  to  battle  the  hufbandmen,  while 
it   exempted  the    lackeys    and   the    artizans   in 
towns.     The  tears  of  the  difconfolate  peafants 
flowed  in  vain,  and  only  redoubled  the  rigour 
of  the  intendanfs^  the  obdurate  executors  of  thefe 
violent  orders.     The  countrymen  finking  under 
the  load  of  defpair,  bade  adieu  each  to  the  hum- 
ble cottage  he  inherited  from  his  anceftors,  and 
went  to  lofe  their  life  or  their  7norals  in  thofe  ar- 
mies, which  chance,  the  ignorance,  the  caprice 
or  the  felf-love  of  their  leaders,  afterwards  flicrific- 
ed  at  will.  If  they  returned  not  maimed,  my  dear 
children  returned  libertines  and  difqualified  for 
rural  life.    All  thefe  ufeful  hands  which  defpots 
had  torn  from  me,  all  thefe  artlefs  hearts  which 
war  corrupted,  are  now,  thanks  to  you,  reftored 
to  me  !  How  fincereiy  do  I  congratulate  myfelf, 
gentlemen,  at  your  having  expelled  a  fcourge, 
which  three  dynafties  oi  crowned  beads  confirm- 
Qj;  •  ed 
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ed  more  and  more.  But  while  fo  many  mini- 
flers  laboured  for  the  elevation  and  not  the  gran* 
deur  of  a  fingle  man,  it  was  worthy  of  you  to 
labour  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

Alas  !  How  great  was  the  barbarity  !  The^ 
noble  payed  not  the  impofts  like  the  other  citi- 
zens, bccaufe  he  had  more  pofieffions  to  guard 
and  defend ;  and  becaufe  he  was  more  opulent, 
he  fet  up  abfurd  principles  which  exempted  him 
from  contributing  to  the  public  charges. 

Tax  the  uncultivated  lands,  gentlemen  ;  and 
fince  reafon  enjoys  its  full  energy,  tax  the  villas, 
the  parks,  and  the  enclofures,  fo  many  exclufive 
poffeffions ;  above  all,  tax  the  Englijh  garden^ 
and  all  thofe  extravagant  fafhions  which  fpring 
from  the  puerility  of  the  pretenders  ftyled  artifts^ 
employed  in  imaging  the  rocks  of  the  Alp^  and 
in  reprefenting,  with  muddy  canals,  the  cafcades 
of  mount  Jura;  yes,  tax  thefe  futile  creations 
of  the  nobility  and  of  the  financiers^  fo  worthy 
their  foolifh  origin,  and  which  fwell  the  pridq 
of  their  Aupid  proprietors.  The  opulent  fhould 
bear  the  greatefl:  load  of  impofts,  for  the  talk, 
or  rather  the  o;reat-  excellence  of  leg-iflatlon, 
is  conftantly  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

It  is  you,  auguft  affembly,  who  have  boldly 
rtmovt<\thc ponderous  ages  cffanaticlfm,  barbarity 
and  ignorance  J  to  difcover  under  thefe  hideous 

and 
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and  rotten  mafles,  and  to  raife  up  jufiice  and  hu- 
manity^ crufhed  indeed,  but  inftantly  revived, 
fair  in  their  immortal  luftre,  and  ftrong  in  their 
majeftic  fimplicity.  You  have  revealed  the  d'/t^r- 
»^/ r/^>6/j  of  nations ;  and  the  fantaflic  beings 
which  infenfibility  and  the  fpirit  of  domination 
had  created,  have  quickly  difappeared.  Thofe 
frightful  illufions,  invented  by  the  felfifh  defpo- 
tifm  of  courts,  that  execrable  balance  in  which 
merCs  heads  were  weighed  againil  a  vile  m^tal ; 
all  are  vanifhed. 

We  may  herecontemplate  and  adore  the  views 
of  Providence.  That  beneficient  guardian  in- 
vites man  continually  to  improvement ;  flie 
gives  him  underjlanding  to  frame  laws,  and 
arms  to  exterminate  tyrants.  By  clinging  to 
ply  breajis  he  will  draw  the  elements  of  the  moft 
perfeft  civilization,  the  true  focial  order  ;  for 
the  beji  exiflence  of  man  is  to  follow  clofely  the 
principles  of  nature,  and  to  fquare  himfelf  with 
her  eternal  laws. 

But  thefe  principles  belong  to  me,  fince  it 
was  I  that  built  the  firft  civil  hGuJe\  and  I, 
therefore,  fafhion  the  morals^  I  am  the  fource 
of  the  dome/iic  virtues ;  becaufe,  furrounding 
man  with  my  ufeful  riqhes,  I  make  the  faireft 
and  moft  profperous  fruits  of  morality  to  fpring 
Vp,  befide  thofe  of  the  earth, 

Qj  You 
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You  have  well  conceived,  gentlemen,  the 
bafis  of  the  fecial  compaft,  and,  guided  by  the 
torch  of  philofophy,  you  have  recognized  that 
all  men  were  equal  in  rights.  Suddenly  you 
have  deftroyed  that  chimerical  diftinftion  of 
ranks ^  for  with  this  fatal  diftinftion  every  thing 
in  the  world  was  appropriated  to  \ki^  clergy  and 
the  nobility;  the  reft  of  mankind  feemed  to  be 
created  merely  for  the  throne^  and  foi"  an  arijlo* 
iratic  courts  which  exalted  the  idol  only  to  de- 
vour the  better  in  its  name. 

Your  labours  will  not  be  fully  known  and 
appreciated  till  the  fucceeding  generation.  Suf* 
fer  to  perifh  at  your  feet  the  murmurs  of  vice 
and  impofture :  you  are  the  fcourge  of  all  the 
abufes  w^hich  torment  foUJhed  nations ;  and  the 
men  perverted  by  fadlitious  arts,  who,  for  pur- 
tial  and  perfonal  enjoyments  have  renounced 
the  grandeur  of  human  nature^  cannot  compre- 
hend you. 

The  hail  and  thunder  which  an  angry  Iky 
difcharges  upon  the  earth,  were  lefs  detrimental 
to  the  profperity  of  our  fields,  than  thofe  nu- 
merous covers  where  the  plunderers  of  the  har- 
veft  found  fhelter,  and  from  whence  they  fcat- 
tered  themfelves  over  the  living  fources  of  our 
exiftence.  The  murderous  chace  had  conftrud- 
ed  thefe  ftrong  holds  to  conceal  and  maintain  thq 
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numerous  enemies  of  the  poor  hufbandman. — 
They  attacked  in  the  feed,  in  the  blade,  in  the 
ear,  in  the  fheaf,  all  the  hopes,  and  all  the  pro- 
dufts  of  a  laborious  year.     It  was  unlawful  to 
flop  the  inroads  of  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the 
pigeon,  the  partridge,   the  pheafant,    the  flag, 
the  doe,  and  the   boar.     How  delightfully  the 
found  ftrikes  my  ear  !  I  hear  the  pealing  frrokes, 
which,  like  the  fire  of  a  rampart,  mbwe  them 
down.     They  fall  ;  my  enemies  fall,  and   the 
joyful  fliouts,  re-echoed  from  every  fide,   an- 
nounce afar,  that  the  reign  of  juftice  is  come. 
The  deftroyers  fly ;  but  they  in  vain  feek  the 
covers'^  which,   now  opened  and  cleared  away, 
prefent  not  a  fingle  veftige ;  for  the  expiatory 
plough  muft  purify  the  foil,  muft  fanftify  the 
long-loft  ground,  and  obliterate,  if  poflible,  the 
remembrance  of  fuch  inveterate,  fuch- cruel  in- 
juries. 

This  decree  of  yours,  gentlemen,  thus  be- 
comes an  aB  of  ^/^r;?^/ beneficence,  which  will 
operate  upon  future  ages.  The  deftruftion  of 
the  game^  and  of  the  office  of  rangers^  will  alone 
augment  the  produce  of  the  arable  lands  nearly 
300  millions-'",  and  vv^ill  almoft  double  the 
amount  of  the  general  territorial  produce.   This 

*  Upwards  of  13  millionsj  fterling, 
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calculation,  which  makes  you  fmile  with  joy, 
will  not  appear  excefflve^  to  thofe  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  prodigious  ravages 
which  dGmejTicatcd  animals  committed  in  cOpfes, 
plantations  of  all  kinds,  and  vine-yards.  The 
haughty  rural  proprietors  will,  themfelves,  reap 
the  greateft  advantages  from  this  new  order  of 
things.  They  will  find  their  revenues  more 
than  doubled,  inftead  of  enjoying,  cxclufively, 
the  fad  privilege  of  killing  a  few  hares  or  par- 
tridges. 

Will  not  this  compenfation  be  infinitely  more 
advantageous  to  them  ?  Although  you  had 
enaded  only  this  fmgle  decree,  gentlemen,  the 
national  ajfcimbly  would  have  deferved  the  hom- 
age of  all  my  children,  and  confequently,  of  all 
thofe  who  live,  and  are  to  live  by  their  labour ; 
for  the  happy  deflru£tion  of  game,  in  fpite  of 
princes,  who  ftupidly  and  inhumanly  trampled, 
with  their  dogs  and  horfes,  upon  the  fbwn  fields, 
will,  henceforth,  permit  the  extenflon  of  mea- 
dozvs.  Cattle  may  every  where  be  bred,  and 
confequently  the  importation  of  foreign  hides, 
Vv^col,  and  tallow,  avoided.  Th^  marfhes,  which 
at  pref^nt  are  loft  to  every  uleful  purpofe,  will, 
when  drained,  reftore  to  me  more  than  14Q 
thoufand  acres,  and  will  no  longer  fpread  far 
around  therp  infection  and  death.     And  what 
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implements  do  my  children  require,  with  which 
to  perform  fuch  great  achievements  ?  A  plough- 
(hare,  a  mattock,  a  bill,  a  net,  a  (heep-lkin  to 
cover  the  loins,  and  a  dart  to  pierce  the  head  of 
the  boar;  with  thcfe  inftruments/ the  peafant 
poffeffes  the  four  primitive  and  neceflary  arts 
which  procure  fubfiftance  for  the  human  race. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  will  be  extended,  and 
become  of  immenfe  value,  when  the  genius  of 
man  fliall  be  duly  attentive  to  it ;  but  alas  ! 
the  genius  of  man  wandered  long  in  falfe  paths 
before  its  entry  into  the  ro^d  of  felicity.  In  a 
little  time,  each  perlon,  paffionately  fond  of  his 
own  inheritance,  will  devote  himfelf  to  culti- 
vate, to  embellifh  it,  and  the  unproduftive 
claffes  of  fociety  will  fink  into  difrepute.  All 
my  children  will  foon  be  convinced,  that  the 
indifferent  lands  are  muph  oftener  fo  througk 
the  fault  of  the  cultivator,  than  of  nature. 

But  I  muft  ftill  figh  when  I  behold,  on  the 
pne  fide,  property  without  labour,  and  on  the 
other,  labour  without  property  :  it  is  full  time 
that  a  renovated  people  beftow  property  upon 
all  thofe  who  fhall  claim  it  by  their  toil. 

Extend  your  bleflings,  gentlemen  ;  let  the 
right  of  paj/age  be  aboliflied,  and  every  perfon 
be  free  to  enclofe  his  property  ;  enjoin  the  divi* 
[ton  of  commons^  that  monftrous  part  of  the  Go- 
thic 
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thic  edifice  conftrufted  by  feudality.  Permit 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  ;  let  bee-hives  be  pro- 
tefted  from  feizure.  And,  would  you  eftablifh 
the  epoch  of  an  univefal  feftival  in  the  kingdom, 
declare  boldly  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  aids. 
Do  direftly  the  contrary  of  what  dejpotifm  has 
done,  by  the  afiiftances  of  its  cruel  intendants^ 
fub delegates,  commijfaries,  and  officers  of  the  court. 
By  this  fingle  act  you  will  augment  the  territo- 
rial riches.  But,  with  the  fame  blow,  deftroy 
the  Englijh  gardens,  by  impojls,  and,  I  repeat  it, 
be  inexorable  on  that  head  ;  for  if  this  fatal  and 
abfurd  tafte  were  ftill  to  prevail,  all  France 
would  be  converted  iwio  Englijh  gardens.  This 
rage  has  done  more  harm  to  my  foil  than  three 
hoftilc  armies  could  have  occafioned. 

The  new  code  of  beneficence,  oijufiice,  and  of 
reafon,  digefted  by  your  care,  will  extend  cul- 
tivation, and  introduce  into  every  part  an  en- 
lightened practice  ;  becaufe  the  wretched  routine 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  will  difappear 
with  their  bondage.  Yes,  new  men,  regenerat- 
ed by  liberty,  will  have  new  conceptions ;  they 
will  learn  to  refled,  and  to  feek  around  them 
for  perfeftion  ;  they  will  adopt  without  diffi- 
culty ufeful  procefTes,  new  experiments,  and 
fitter  inftruments,  thofe  inftruments  which  have 
lately  given  man  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth. ^rm  ; 
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thefe  arms  wHl  give  a  greater  fcope  to  the  art 
of  raifing  food.  The  art  which  ftands  pre-emi- 
nent^ will  form  the  moft  ferious  ftudy,  the 
principal  occupation  of  man,  reflored  to  his  pri- 
mitive employment  as  to  his  firft  home ;  for  the 
fecial  virtues  depend  on  the  means  of  fubfiftance. 
Vices  and  crimes  will  fly,  beaffured,  gentlemen, 
before  the  fources  of  plenty  :  every  vice  fprings 
not  from  ignorance^  but  from  penury. 

From  penury !  There  is  no  foil  ungrateful 
to  the  ingenious  cultivator  ;  for  nature  feconds 
every  good  intention,  every  commendable  la- 
bour in  proportion  to  the  attempts.  The  efforts 
to  procure  the  fmalleft  profperity  are  never  vain. 
Ignorance  and  indolence  alone,  will  hencefor- 
ward complain  of  bad  lands.  Civilization  ad- 
vances with  my  darling  friends,  Oliver  de  Serre, 
du  Hamel^  Rozier,  and  Parmentier,  New  Trip- 
tolemufes,  they  have  aided  legiflation,  by  mak- 
ing alimentary  treafures  to  grow  on  lands  de- 
voted lately  to  fterility.  By  following  their  in- 
ftruftions,  man  will  no  longer  have  to  contend 
with  necejjlty^  as  the  favage  with  the  wild  beafts 
in  the  defert ;  becaufe  he  will  be  better  fkilled 
in  cultivating  vegetable  nutriments.  Prolific  na- 
ture has  diverfificd  them  for  his  ufc  ;  within  a 
fhort  fpace,  they  have  grown  with  peculiar 
complaifance.  My  beloved  philofophers,  atten- 
tive 
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tive  to  every  enquiry  on  efculent  plants,  will, 
by  degrees,  deftroy  the  race  of  males  and  fe- 
males in  a  ftate  of  celibacy  ;  for,  as  a  politician 
has  well  obferved,  in  all  places  where  two  beings 
can  live  conveniently^  the  marriage  Ji ate  is  readily 
embraced:  and  by  attending  to  the  new  leffons 
of  my  darlings^  of  my  favourite  fociety^^  whofe 
every  effort  tends  to  propagate  difcoveries  with 
which  it  inftantly  gratifies  the  human  race,  the 
clothings,  and  tv^w  \ht  feeding  o^  free  men^  will 
foon  be  as  certain  as  the  happy  revolution  which 
fecures  to  them  their  rights.  A  folid  and  coun- 
try diet  will  contribute  to  the  vigor  and  the  in* 
dependant  charader  of  thofc  who  ought  now  to 
handle  equally  the  fword  and  the  plough -Jh are. 
The  fefiivals  of  corruption  will  be  abandoned  ; 
and  on  every  fide  will  be  extended  the  cultiva- 
jtion  of  thofe  good  and  new  roots  which  proniife 
fuch  immenfe  utility. 

May  I  unbofom  to  you.  Gentlemen,  one  of 
my  keeneft  difquiets  ?  My  good,  my  faithful 
companion,  the  ox,  infeparablc  from  Ceres  of 
yore,  and  deftined  by  nature  to  the  yoke,  labours 
not  my  furrows  as  formerly.  His  pace  v/as 
flow  and  heavy,  I  grant ;  yet  I  lament  that  he 
has  given  place  to  the  plough-horfe,  though  the 

*  That  of  agriculture, 
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poetical  BufFoii  has  faid,  that  the  latter  is  the 
7iohleJi  concjuefl  which  man  has  made.  I  look 
upon  the  horfe  as  the  eater  of  man's  daily  bread ; 
this  proud  animal  has  ufurped  my  wideft  do- 
mains ;  his  impolitic  and  vaft  confumptioa 
makes  havoc  on  all  fides  upon  corn  and  the 
leguminous  produftions.  The  confumption  of 
a  horfe  requires  near  fix  acres  of  ground ;  he 
deftroys,  in  oats  and  hay,  the  half  of  my  crops. 
The  brute  occupies  more  of  my  territory  than 
man  :  yes,  the  paltrieft  jade  is  more  plentifully 
fed  than  my  moft  affiduous  laborer.  But  my  ox 
is  never  attacked  by  any  of  the  diftempers  to 
which  the  horfe  is  fubjedl ;  he  makes  more 
dung,  and  it  is  of  a  better  quality. 

If  anciently  the  hog  was  facrificed  to  the  yel- 
low Ceres,  on  account  of  the  wafte  it  com- 
mitted among  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  I  do  not 
hefitate  to  name  the  horfe  as  my  moft  formida- 
ble adverfary ;  and  this  reproach  has  become  the 
more  founded  fince  he  has  been  employed  in 
the  carnage  of  war.  What  this  animal  cofts 
the  human  fpecies  really  exceeds  calculation. 
My  ox  is  my  true  companion  :  even  cows  are 
proper  for  tilling  light  ground  ;  they  may  be 
coupled  to  the  yoke,  and  made  to,  drefs,  at  leaft, 
the  fields  of  rye,  of  peafe,  and  of  barley,  till  they 
be  trahicd  to  more  ufeful  labor. 

There 
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There  IS  another  fubje<a  of  corhplaint  anci 
grief  which  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  Gentle- 
men :  the  vine,  which  has  been  forced  in  grounds 
unfuitable  to  it,  provokes  nature,  w^ho  avenges 
her  rights  by  giving  a  bad  and  unwholefome 
wine.  The  foil  which  has  been  croffed  yields 
only  the  fliadow  of  that  liquor;  baftard  vines 
difgrace  the  countries  which  they  cover.  Thefe 
countries  have  loft  the  local  benefits  of  nature ; 
and  thefe  vineyards,  expofed  to  ungenial  winds, 
and  deprived  of  the  vivifying  afpeft  of  the  fun, 
produce  a  pernicious  wine,  which  may  be  term- 
ed the  poifon  of  the  national  ftrength  :  this  is  a 
terrible  fcourge  to  the  country ;  the  rotten 
grape,  which  has  pofTeffed  itfelf  of  excellent 
corn-lands,  flows  into  taverns,  by  far  too  nu- 
merous, and  foments  boifterous  paffions  and 
brutal  orgies.  The  landlord,  in  addition,  adul- 
terates the  wretched  liquor,  and  increafes  its 
treacherous  abundance.  The  village-folks  be- 
come inflamed  with  an  intoxication,  which 
murders  the  precious  days  of  the  week,  and  in- 
troduces ftrife  into  their  huts.  It  is  this  ac- 
curfed  liquor  that  renders  half  the  village  beg- 
gars, enlarges  the  hofpitals,  and  transforms  the 
houfes  where  pledges  are  received  into  a  mon- 
ftrous  frippery.  Oh  !  aflift  me,  legifiators,  to 
fave  the  ftate,  to  fave  populating  families  from 
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the  devdjldtwn  of  wine^  from  the  commerce  of 
bad  wine,  which  the  old  and  cruel  government 
favored  fo  much,  only  to  augment  the  revenue. 
Require  not  wine  but  from  the  foil  which 
nature  deftiiies  to  produce  it.     What  friendly 
hand  will  tear  up  the  languifhing  vines  from  the 
innumerable  banks  expofed  to  the  north  ?  Thejr 
only  ruin   the  vine-drefTer,   always  abufed  and 
always    poor,    notwithflanding    his    reiterated 
flruggles.     Who  will  reftore  thefe  banks,  thefe 
plains,     to  the  innocent  and  nourishing  grain 
which  is  preferved  as  a  prefent  never  poifoned 
with  remorfe  ?  The  plough,  the  plough  !  How 
many  thoufand  acres  allotted  to  unprofitable  and 
fteril  wines  may  be  brought  again  to  yield  abun- 
dant crops  ;  then  will  thofe  inveterate  evils  dif-^ 
appear,  which  falfe  agricultural  plans  have  oc- 
cafioned.     He  who  fhall  in  preference  drive  the 
ox  which   labors^  will   more   eafily  obtain   the 
horje  which  carries^  and  xhtjheep  which  clothes^ 
and,  as  a  neceflary  confequence,  the  hen  for  the 
rujiic  pot,  Laftly,  a  gardener  -^-'wh.  his  fpade  wdll 
always  be  dearer  and  more  precious  to  me  than 
a  vme-drejjer-,  and  I  fwear  it  by  my  artificial 
meadows. 

Your  laws,  Gentlemen,   and  the  labours  of 
my  good  and  ufeful  children,  begin  already  to 
draw  into  the  country  a  multitude  of  people  hi- 
therto 
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therto  wandering  in  towns,  perplexed,  unoc-* 
Cupied,  or  engaged  about  glittering  trifles. 
They  will  perceive  flill  better  the  void,  when 
the  fmall  lots  of  territorial  property  fhall  have 
introduced  a  mild  emulation  for  the  eafy  labors, 
which  fhall  be  as  glorious  as  profitable.  They 
will  feel  that  the  luxury  of  cities  always  leaves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  heart  defires  unfatisfied, 
and  a  thirft  which  deceives.  Man  a£ted  capri- 
qioufly  when  he  deferted  me  and  my  peaceful 
dwellings,  to  lofe  himfelf  in  the  falfe  charms  of 
the  fantaftic  arts  to  run  after  fpeftacles.  He 
will  never  behold  one  fairer  than  mine ;  never 
will  he  tafte  more  exalted  joys  than,  when,  in 
the  country,  in  a  refidcnce  of  peace,  enlivened 
by  a  brilliant  fun,  he  fhall  obtain,  with  a  few 
inftru£lions,  and  a  very  fmall  flock,  his  food 
and  his  happinefs  :  then  he  will  have  a  livelier 
fentiment  of  his  independanCe  ;  and,  to  fum  up 
all,  he  will  not  really  embrace  civil  and  political 
liberty,  till  he  fhall  have  found,  in  himfelf,  and 
by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  the  refources  of 
his  fubfiflance  and  of  his  repofe. 

Small  pojfejfwns  are  my  deligh:,  my  flrength, 
and  my  glory :  it  is  here  that  the  vegetable 
kingdom  flouriflies,  and  becomes  immenfely 
rich  ;  it  is  here  that  a  multitude  of  little  expe- 
riments are  made  which  add  to  my  treafures  ; 
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it  is  here  that  each  perfon,  fond  of  his  inherit- 
ance, is  forward  to  improve  and  embellifh  it  ; 
and  it  is  here  that  indifferent  lands,  which  are 
moft  frequently  fo  through  the  fault  of  the  cul- 
tivator, evince  that  the  genius  of  man  can 
chano;e  and  transform  nature  at  its  will.  In  the 
fields  of  the  yeomanry,  we  fhall  never  fee  the 
pernicious  bramble,  briftling  the  hardened  foil, 
ftrike  root  under  the  limeftone  rock,  and  fupply 
every  where  a  cover  for  the  rabbit,  which  de- 
vours all  the  neighbouring  vegetation.  We 
fhall  foon  behold  the  difference  between  land 
cultivated  for  one's  felf,  and  land  cultivated  for 
others. 

What  pride  can  be  more  honefl:  than  to  be 
able  to  fay  every  day ;  /  have  created  the  orna- 
ments  of  my  tabky  the  food  oj  my  family^  and  ths 
tranquillity  of  my  roof?  He  who  thinks  and  a£ls 
thus,  is  never  the  flave  of  the  powerful,  the  ac- 
complice of  their  licentioufnefs,  nor  the  hired 
affafCn  of  his  brethren  :  he  is  greater  than  all 
the  laced  and  embroidered  valets  of  courts.  He 
has  obeyed  the  admirable  lefTon  of  Horace,  rnens 
confcia  re&i  in  corpore  fano.  If  he  has  parch- 
ments^ he  may  burn  them,  and  powerful  with 
me^zvA  through  me^  may  renounce  for  ever  all 
thofe  exclufive  privileges^  the  remains  of  barba- 
rity, an  ancient  chaos,  a  barren  glory,  not  worth 
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the  free  clearing  of  lands,  that  is,  the  liberty 
granted  to  property  as  well  as  to  men^  and  which, 
by  the  natural  concord  of  all  the  fecial  laws,  is 
about  to  produce  many  advantages  hitherto  un- 
known. Servitude^  the  mother  of  indolence, 
and  daughter  of  tyranny^  cppofed  it ;  but  for 
fuch  great  and  important  innovations,  ought  we 
not  to  rid  ourfelves  of  a  few  genealosiical  chl- 
meras  and  worm-eaten  papers  ? 

Thus,  your  decrees.  Gentlemen,  are  about  to 
create  a  new  and  precious  pofterity  of  induftrious 
cultivators,  fearchers,  and  gentle  violators  of  the 
chafte  fanduary  of  nature.  Thefe  will  come 
forward  in  place  of  thofe  degraded  and  wretched 
beings  who  /craped  continually  on  paper^  on 
cloth  ^  Gi\  Jl  one  ^  or  on  xht  gates  oi  the  great; 
who  lived  by  barren  imitations  of  nature,  inftead 
of  fertilizing  her  ;  who,  working  w^on  furf aces 
heaped  up  coloured  prints  or  cameos  ;  who,  final- 
ly, knew  how  \.o  produce  nothing,  wearing  out 
a  whole  generation  without  having  attempted 
the  vegetation  of  a  fingle  plant.  Yes  !  all  the 
pitiful  artijis  who  chijled^  who  embo/[ed  metals, 
who  gilded  cielings^  v^hofet  diamonds^  this  army 
of  workmen,  in  the  pay  of  the  difdainful  gran- 
dees, will  be  employed  to  better  purpofe  :  they 
will  henceforth y^r^^^  the  earthy  and  it  will  re- 
ward  more   profitably  their   labours   than   did 
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marble^  cloth^  metals  or  rags  reduced  to  pajie. 
They  will  no  longer  be  the  fubjeds  of  luxury  ; 
they  will  be  my  noble  companions  :  to  procure 
food^  they  will  not  wait  till  a  perfon  defires  a 
fnuff'box  gilt  with  three  colours^  or  the  portrait 
of  a  projiitute^  or  the  boudoir  of  his  lafciviouf- 
nefs.  The  artijl^  till  now  wretched,  metamor- 
phofed  into  a  cultivator^  will  be  able  to  reply  to 
him  who  would  purchafe  his  fervice  in  crimes 
or  rneannefs  ;  retire  to  your  palace  with  your  in" 
aufpicious  proje&s^  or  your  ehildijh  plans ^  for  I 
have  the  roots  of  life.  Already,  at  the  voice  of 
liberty,  a  multitude  of  workmen  have  deferted 
th^Jhops  of  luxury^  and  their  arms,  employed 
more  ufefully,  have  been  reftored  to  nobler  la- 
bours, to  their  primitive  deftination. 

Soon  will  the  fplendor  of  France  accompany 
the  eafe  of  my  new  family,  and  of  that  which 
you  fhall  have  given  me ;  and  the  gold  which 
was  wafted  on  whimfical,  ridiculous,  ufelefs, 
fteril,  and  unreafonable  works,  will  be  appro- 
priated to  a  new  and  produftive  labor,  carried 
throughout  mv  extended  fields,  through  the 
whole  of  my  domains,  of  thole  domains  which 
are  dcftined  to  nourifli  the  real  ftrength  of  the 
empire  ;  an  immenfe  territory,  which  all  our 
kings  have,  in  their  turn,  blafted,  by  covering 
it  with  privileges^  \Y\i\\   abfurd  and   barbarous 
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laws,   with  diftinftions  calculated  to  ruin  the 
common  weal ;  monftrous  abufes,  which  you 
have  at  length  deftroyed,  and  facrificed  on  the 
altar  of  your  country. 

I  fhall  no  more,  1  hope,  fee  a  wan  and  fickly 
race  of  youths,  inilead  of  the  bloom  and  vigor 
that  Ihould  accompany  that  period  of  Hfe  ;  no 
more  witnels  the  faintnefs  of  watching  and  faft- 
ing,  the  diftreffes  of  languor,  and  the  fighs  of 
beggary;  no  more  behold  the  unfortunate  wretch, 
on  whom  nature  has  beftowcd  hands,  tap  at  the 
barred  door,  and  vainly  crave  a  bit  of  bread. 
Henceforward,  attached   to  a  maternal  earth, 
which  will,  from  her  bofom,  fupply  his  wants, 
he  will   learn  that   the   common    mother   has 
never  failed  to  recompenfe  the  flighteft   labor, . 
and  that  the  foil  moft  defpaircd  of  may  be  cul- 
tivated, when  managed  with  fome  adlivity  and 
fome  intelligence  ;  for  it  now  belongs  to  idle- 
nefs  or  ignorance  to  fay,  this  land  is  good  for 
nothing.    Let  the  lazy  indulge  their  floth;  they 
can  never  injure  the  man  who  apphes,  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,   to  a   labor   of   an   allured 
iitihty. 

Rural  attentions,  verdant  meads,  trees  planted, 
engrafted,  and  pruned  by  our  hands ;  feed-time, 
harveft,  vintage;  the  garden,  the  farm-yard: 
no,  never  will  the  pompous  fpcdacles  of  cities 
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fill  up  all  the  days  of  the  year  hke  thefe  labors 
by  which  the  quickened  earth  fmiles  on  it-s 
mafter,  and  gratifies  him  by  a  difplay  of  the 
multiplied  produftions,  which,  flattering  his 
iinderftanding,  and  a  genuine  pride,  reward 
abundantly  his  annual  toils.  If,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world,  at  the  fight  of  acorns  and  beech- 
inajls^  the  joy  of  man  broke  forth  in  fongs  of 
gladnefs,  and  in  dances  round  the  oaks  and  the 
beeches  \  behold  now  fruits  of  every  kind,  which, 
having  changed  their  flavour,  and  almoft  their 
form,  ftrive,  with  emulation,  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  pafling  through  his  hands.  Hear  the 
lowing  of  the  herds,  the  matin  fong  of  the 
cock,  the  clucking  of  the  hen,  the  cooing  of 
the  pigeon  ;  this  rural  concert  never  tires,  it 
blends  itfelfwith  the  filencc  of  nature,  it  be- 
flows  life  and  motion  on  the  landfcape  ;  and, 
with  redoubled  pleafure,  we  behold  the  meadow 
enamelled  with  flowers,  the  yellow  earsr  of  corn, 
and  the  tree  fweUing  and  loaded  with  fruit. 

The  voice  oi  my  good  re^ors,  of  my  friends, 
and  beft  fupporters,  that  voice,  which  among  you 
has  already  done  me  fo  much  good^  will  complete 
the  deftruclion  of  thofe  fuperftitious  notions 
which  ftill  prevail  :  it  will  overcome  the  feduc- 
tion  of  routine ;  will  filence  rooted  prejudices, 
derived  from  ignorance  ;  will  enforce  a  convic^ 
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tioii  that  nothing  arifes  from  chance^  or  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  idle  charm  ;  and  will  teach  all  to 
recognize,  in  the  fmallefr,  as  well  as  in  the 
greateft  things,  the  folemn  laws  of  the  Creator, 
who  has  made  the  abundance  and  quahty  of  the 
crops  to  depend  wholly  on  the  feafons,  the  local 
fituation,  and  the  daily  attention  of  man.  This 
hiftru^live  voice,  founded  on  new  refleftion,  and 
moreover  confirmed  by  experience,  will  con- 
vince all  my  children  that  the  ills  which  afflicl 
their  fields  proceed  only  from  their  errors  and 
their  obftinacy ;  in  fhort,  that  the  lofes  which 
they  fufFer  all  fpring  from  their  voluntary  blind- 
nefs. 

Our  morals  vrill  regenerate  together  with  the 
laws,  becaufe  hufbandmen  perceive  the  value  of 
the  focial  virtues.  They  do  more,  they  prac- 
tife  them ;  they  feek  not  to  corrupt,  and  are 
themfelves  not  eafily  corrupted  :  oeconomy  and 
cafy  circumftances  banifli  low  and  vile  fenti- 
ments,  and  all  the  venal  difpofitions  which  aug- 
ment the  herd  of  flayes.  Among  them  w^e 
never  fee  people  who  betray  the  intereft  of  their 
native  land,  nor  does  the  i^enal  pen  juftify  adls 
againft  the  nation,  nor  do  we  meet  with  thofe 
men  of  blood,  who,  like  dogSy  are  let  loofe  to 
worry  each  other. 

My  good  reftors  are  not  that  privileged  body, 
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lazy  and  turbulent,  who,  with  fcandalous  man- 
ners, and  infatlable  avidity,  caballed  at  the 
court,  and  did  (o  much  harm  to  religion^  their 
country^  and  the  renown  of  kings.  Alas  !  thefe 
haughty  prelates  *  would  have  murdered  even 
Chriftian  morality,  had  not  my  friends,  the  rec- 
tors^ laboured  ftrenuoufly  to  edify,  to  counfel, 
and  comfort  my  children. 

The  French  had  a  country^  you  have  given 
them.  Gentlemen,  a  ho7ne  ;  all  now  renew  their 
exiftence,  and  hail  each  other  children  of  the 
fame  family.  Alas  !  my  poor  children,  lately 
degraded  by  fervitude,  and  hardly  conibious  of 
the  title  of  man,  imagined  themfelves  placed  in 
the  ftate  merely  to  wear  the  eternal  yoke  of  the 
great.  You  have  awakened  them  to  the  fenti^ 
ment  of  liberty  which  they  now  inherit :  a 
cruel  colle^for^  a  ferocious  or  fenfelefs  lordy  an 
arrogant  man  of  privilege  cannot,  for  a  moment, 
deprive  them  of  property,  fccurity,  or  liberty. 
Minifters  will  no  longer  dare  to  think  and  affert, 
that,  to  attach  them  to  rural  labor,  it  is  requi- 
fite  to  fnatch  from  them  all  comfort,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  conftrained  by  wretc-liednefs 
to  continue   their  rough   and  daily  toils  :  this 

*  They  adored  the  golden  calf,  and  murmured  agamll  Mofes 
vhen  he  reduced  it  to  powd.er, 
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blafphemy  will   never   more  efcape  from    the 
mouths  of  pretended /iatefmen. 

The  law  which  aboliflies  a  bad  government  is 
hurtful  to  my  enemies^  becaufe  it  defeats  their 
pride  and  avarice  ;  but  the  law  of  nature  is 
plainly  that  of  God  :  this  law,  which  God  has 
fent  in  pity  to  our  long  fufferings^  will  find  as 
many  defenders  as  fuch  a  noble  caufe  deferves. 

Perfevere,  Gentlemen,  in  fpite  of  the  calum- 
nies of  thofe  whofe  inveterate  oppreffions  you 
have  attacked,  and  who  will  foon  vanilh  from 
the  earth.  Perfevere,  in  fpite  of  the  rage  of 
"wicked  men,  who,  living  by  iniquities  or  abfur- 
dities,  wifhed  to  continue  them  till  the  termi- 
nation of  their  vifelefs  career.  Public  intelli- 
gences have  difplayed  their  luiftre  ;  nature  has 
lifted  up  her  voice,  the  moral  univerfe  is  roufed, 
and  old  abominations  have  appeared  in  their  true 
colours.  Ruffians  could  not  murder  human  rea^ 
Jon  ;  they  could  not  annihilate  the  holy  majefty 
of  nature.  They  regarded  as  a  dream  its  laws, 
its  power,  its  influence ;  they  took  the  unfuf* 
pedling  flumber  of  a  good  nation  for  abfolute 
infignificance.  But  this  good  nation  has  de- 
manded the  performance  of  the  focial  compaft, 
for  it  is  effentially  founded  on  common  utility 
and  reciprocal  relation.  There  could  be  no  af- 
fociation  of  wills,  but  for  the  advantage  of  each 
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individual.  The  unanimity  of  virtue  muft  finally 
eftablifli  a  government  worthy  of  the  human 
race. 

What  can  now  flop,  Gentlemen,  the  falutary 
and  invincible  tendency  of  nature,  the  pleafing 
idea  of  union,  this  glorious  movement  of  con- 
cord, of  fraternity,  of  mutual  proteftion  ;  this 
progrefs  of  your  holy  laws  which  will  be  im- 
mortal, becaufe  you  have  difplayed  to  each  man 
the  land,  his  induflry,  his  courage,  his  dignity, 
his'  fufceptibihty  of  improvement,  nature,  and 
God  :  in  fight  of  thefe  great  bafes  will  vanifh 
all  the  phantoms,  the  untoward  accidents  in  the 
vafl  plan  of  fociai  harmony. 

The  earth  belongs  to  me,  for  without  me  it 
could  not  exifl.  You  have  perceived  this  im- 
portant truth.  Gentlemen,  and  you  have  received 
your  meet  reward.  Your  laws  are  become  great, 
weighty,  folemn,  and,  laflly,  are  calculated  for 
the  times;  your  laws  will  be  blefTed,  protected, 
and  maintained  by  the  prefent  generation,  and 
by  generations  to  come.  If  the  Eternal  reigneth, 
and,  in  his  refifllefs  uncontroulable  fovereignty, 
regardeth  all  men  as  equals^  you  have  adopted 
his  law,  his  living,  inviolable,  and  facred  law  : 
and  I,  who  feed  the  monarch  and  ih^Jhepherdy 
afTure  you  that  you  have  a£led  wifely^  and  that 
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you  have  adhered  to  the  true  principle  on  which 
repofes  the  order  of  the  univerfe. 

On  the  day,  when,  furrounded  by  the  mer- 
cenary fateUites  of  defpotifm,  you  braved  their 
fwords,  what  was  it  that  infpired  this  tranquil 
courage  ?  It  was  becaufe  you  viewed  the  hopes 
of  twenty  jive  millions  of  men,  and,  warmed 
with  this  holy  vifion,  you  obtained  the  hberty 
of  my  children  by  an  heroic  oath.  On  that 
day,  you  preferved  them  both  from  the  return 
of  the  feudal  Jyfiem  of  ancient  oppreffions,  and 
of  all  the  calamities  which  the  privileged  orders 
commanded  and  authorized.  I  fwear  in  the 
name  of  all  my  labourers,  that  they  fhall  vifit 
this,  tennis-play  by  which  France  was  com- 
pletely faved ;  by  which  the  enemies  of  the 
conftitution,  and  of  hufbandmen,  were  difcon- 
certed  in  their  infernal  projedls,  fo  worthy  their 
charadler  ;  and  where  the  friendly  genius  of  the 
human  race  watched  over  the  deftiny  of  the 
French  empire. 

yes,  I  repeat  it,  all  my  children  will  vifit  an- 
nually this  tennis-play y  which  will  inform  every 
generation  that  real  force  confifts  not  in  the  mur- 
derous inftruments  which  vomit  death,  but  in  the 
facred  chara6ler  of  the  law^  in  courage,  and  in 
the  tranquil  firmnefs  of  patriotifm.  Cannons ,  cafes 
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of  bullets^  two  millions  i:ii  cartouches.^  a  marflial 
fupreme  executioner^  twenty- feven  general  offi^ 
cers^  cho(tVi  fat  el  lite  s^  well  paid  domejiic  aJfa/JinSy 
^nd  foreign  exterminators^  brought  to  the  gates  of 
the  capital  its  devaflation,  its  pillage  formin g  a  part 
of  the  moft  atrocious  canfpiracy  that  hiftory  will 
record.  This  noble  city  of  enlightened  Europe, 
Paris,  facked  !  The  univerfe  would  have  worn 
weeds  of  mourning  through  countlefs  ages. — 
Confiderable  quantities  of  corn  thrown  into  the 
river,  to  join  famine  to  carnage,  Laftly,  all  the 
concealed  treafons^  all  the  fanguinary  proje&s^ 
which  rival,  or  rather  furpafs  thofe  of  St,  Bar- 
tholomew :  all  thefe  were  infufficient  to  deflroy 
a  nation,  notwithflanding  the  foolifh  and  abo- 
minable, hopes  entertained  by  defpotifm  com- 
bined with  ariftocracy.  And  why  had  they 
dared  to  entertain  it  ?  Thereby  to  preferve  and 
conceal  from  the  eyes  of  all,  the  famous  red 
book^  whofe  colour  was  the  too  faithful  emblem 
of  the  blood  with  which  it  was  daily  bathed, — 
Immortal  honour  to  the  intrepid  bravery  of  the 
Parifians  who  repelled  defpotifm  !  Since  that 
day  the  nation  has  had  a  kifig^  and  no  longer  a 
majler.  The  moft  glorious  of  conftitutions  will 
honour  the  courage  of  the  worthieft  of  nations. 
What  a  lovely  movement  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  in  the  human  mind  ! 
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And  while  this  red  hook^  which  was  (q  ob- 
ftinately  witheld  from  view,  devoured  the  ftate, 
it  was  I,  lean  affirm  it,  who  incejjantly  {\xy^- 
plied  frefli  and  frefh  productions  to  feed  the 
wretch,  ftript  of  his  Ihilling,  his  laft  (hilling 
dropt  into  the  tub  of  the  Da?iaides.  I  ftrove  to 
repair  every  difafter  ;  I  haftened  to  comfort  my 
children,  by  perpetuating  under  their  eyes  the 
renovating  wonders  of  the  Omnipotent, 

Alas !  gentlemen,  have  I  not  groaned  with 
them  fo  long,  as  to  entitle  my  complaints  to  be 
heard  ?  Yes,  it  is  the  coalition  of  arijiocrats^ 
which,  for  thefe  five  and  twenty  years,  has  in- 
flifted  on  me  the  harfheft,  and  moil:  uncxpeded 
blows  ;  and  when,  by  an  infernal  compadl^  thefe 
monfters,  in  a  human  form,  fpread  famine  in 
France,  it  was  not  my  labourers  that  profited  by 
the  dearnefs  oi  grain,  but  the  engroflers,  and 
the  other  titled  deftroyers.  Their  criminal  profit 
bowed  down  with  languor  and  dejeftion  the 
poor  man  who  had  only  his  hands.  The  villainouf- 
ly  arlftocratic  government  of  1787  (I  can  give  it 
no  milder  appellation)  has  ruined  my  children, 
and  difgraced  humanity,  and  this  to  enrich, 
not  eommercial  companies j  but  a  few  clufters  of 
fnanciers^  with  whom  the  worthlefs  courtiers 
fhared  the  murderous  gains.  Alas  !  the  recol- 
leclion  is  too  bitter  !  Dearth  and  its  innumer- 
able 
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able  calamities  have  always  followed  or  accom- 
panied the  fpcculations  of  the  o/J government. 

It  was  time  that  the  fabric  Ihould  be  overturii- 
cd  Jrom  the  foundation  ;  Providence  lent  her  aid. 
It  will  one  day  be  faid,  that  never  a  nation  fo 
long,  fo  cruelly  opprejfed^  fo  bafely  betrayed^  fo 
abominably  threatened^  was  equally  prudent  in 
its  force,  or  more  moderate  in  its  vengeance. — 
Three  hundred  thoufand  armed  men  forgot  that 
their  dejtru&ion  was  fivorn^  they  pardoned  with 
full  power  to  punlfh.  My  good  people  !  Your 
ferocious  enemies  \vcxq  furprized^  and  yet  not 
touched  •;  but  ever  be  generous.  I  flop  fhort ; 
my  mild  and  calm  occupations  render  certain 
images  too  painful. 

Ancient  as  the  univerfe,  I  waited  patiently 
till  the  rights  which  I  hold  from  God  and  na^ 
iure^  (hould  be  refpefted,  that  I  might  ceafe  to 
be  an  opprefled  and  debafed  flave.  Already  vi- 
gour and  courage  revive  with  the  fentiment  of 
liberty ;  and  quickly  fhall  I  give  to  the  moft 
covetuous,  the  fecret  of  converting  earth  into 
gold;  I  fhall  render  France  formidable  to  the 
other  powers,  which  have  neither  the  fame/(?- 
fition^  nor  a  fimilaryo/7;  I  fhall  invite  the  foreigner 
to  fettle  in  France :  for  as  the  crown  ^nd  the 
plough  evidently  gain  the  moil  by  the  conftitu- 

tion^ 
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tion^  they  form  now,  or  will  form,  the  indif- 
foluble  band  of  the  poUticaiy^/j-. 

If  the  nation,  Gentlemen,  was  faved  by  your 
intrepid  firmnefs,  the  bleflings  of  future  genera- 
tions will  recompence  your  heroic  labours.— 
At  your  feet  let  every  impotent  and  defpifed 
clamour  expire.  A  great  nation  is  never  deceiv- 
ed. Receive  here  the  teftimony  of  my  grati- 
tude, the  homage  and  thanks  of  the  tendereft 
mother,  who  knows  what  you  have  done  for 
the  moft  numerous  clafs  of  unfortunate  men, 
for  theufefuland  laborious  clafs  which  fertilizes 
and  embellifhes  the  globe.  The  human  race  is 
poor ;  it  has  nothing  to  beflow,  and  you  have 
turned  your  views  towards  it.  But  it  fpeaks 
with  my  mouth,  it  blefTes  you,  it  will  never 
iovgtt  your  names  ;  the  names  of  the  firm  reno- 
vators of  France  will  be  confecrated  for  ever. — 
The  poor  human  race  which  lives  with  me, 
which  lives  by  me,  and  which  I  cannot  forfake, 
prefents  to  you  its  genuine,  its  feeling,  its  eter- 
nal love  ;  and  for  me,  I  expe6l  only  two  or  three 
legijlatures^  like  yours,  to  change  France  into  a 
real  paradife  on  earth. 

Thus  attefts  your  tender  and  even  grateful 
mother, 

'     AGRICULTURE. 
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HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE  ON  PHILIP  IL 

PHILIP  IL  is  confumcd  to  afhes  ;  two  cen- 
turies have  already  elapfed  ;  and  his  fame  muft 
now  be  tried  before  the  tribunal  of  ages.  I  pur- 
pofe  to  delineate  his  terrible  and  fuperftitious 
defpotifm,  to  colle£l  the  features  of  that  cruel 
phyfiognomy,  which  makes  us  (hudder  at  their 
recital  ;  I  wifli  to  infpire  others  with  that  in- 
dignation which  I  myfelf  feel.  Confcience  dic- 
tates the  conduit  of  the  writer  ;  and  the  vulgar, 
infenfible  to  the  great  calamities  which  have 
opprefied  humanity,  or  retaining  too  faint  re- 
membrance of  them,  cannot  imagine  what  moves 
us  to  ftrike  in  their  tombs  thofe  dreadful  enemies 
of  mankind. 

The  avenging  pen  of  the  writer  fhould  blaft 
the  wicked  kings  ;  for  thus  are  the  good  honour- 
ed. All  will  pafs  in  their  turn  under  the  faith- 
ful graver,  which  fhall  proclaim  to  pcfterity 
their  crimes,  or  their  commendable  qualities. 
The  fmalleft  traits  of  their  charader  will  be 
brought  to  full  light ;  and  Vv'hatever  veil  may 
now  conceal  them,  they  will  be  delivered  over 
to  the  judgm.ent  of  generations  to  come. 

Since  the  days  of  Tiberius,  never  was  a  more 
inflexible,    or  more  cruel  tyrant   feated   on  a 

throne : 
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throne  ;  it  was  a  lake  of  blood  (the  pifturc  is 
not  overcharged)  on  which  he  floated  the  vefTel 
of  the  Romifh  church.  Leagued  with  the  in- 
quifition,  he  protedted  its  fury  in  Flanders,  and 
in  Spain,  and  wiftied  to  extend  its  horrid  powers 
to  America.  Cruel  by  character  and  by  princi- 
ple, never  did  clemency  and  piety  find  a  way  to 
his  heart.  He  affociated  himfelf  to  two  men  of 
difpofitions  fimilar  to  his  own  ;  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  :  he  entrufted  to 
them  his  whole  authority,  becaufe  thefe  minifters 
were  ftern  and  implacable,  like  himfelf. 

He  wiihed  to  join  to  his  power,  already  fo 
terrible,  a  religious  government,  becaufe  it  holds 
men  in  complete  fubje£lion.  As  God  rules  the 
univefe,  rehgious  defpotifm  pretends  to  enthral 
the  political  world  :  every  rebel  is  a  heretic,  and 
every  heretic  is  treated  like  a  rebel.  The  in- 
fidel is  a  traitor  to  the  throne.  Reli2:ious  mo- 
narchy  is,  therefore,  moft  dangerous  of  all ; 
and  this  it  was  which  Philip  11.  was  defirous  to 
eftablifh*.     No  defpotifm  on  earth  is  loftier,  or 

more 

*  By  a  fentence  of  the  inqiiifition  In  Spain,  all  the  people  of  the 
Low  Countries  were  declared  apoftates,  and  confequently  guilty  of 
high  treafon.  The  counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were  executed. 
The  former  had  obtained  the  vicftories  of  St.  Quentin,  and  of  Gra- 
velines.  Phillip  II.  afpiring  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  prevented  the 
Cardinal  Henry,  grand  uncle  of  the  deceafed  king,  from  many- 


more  ruinous.  Befides,  this  monftrous  form 
of  government  lays  claim  to  peculiar  wifdom 
and  virtue. 

For  fome  centuries,  the  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment had  adopted,  as  its  model,  the  ancient 
form  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thefe  ideas,  fup- 
ported  by  all  the  fhowand  parade  of  religion,  had 
externally  the  moft  commanding  afpecl ;  they 
totally  fubdued  men's  minds,  and  eftabliflied  an 
uniformity  of  worfliip.  There  was  but  one  ftep 
to  fupreme  law.  Many  princes,  therefore,  wifli- 
ed  to  unite  the  ftate  and  church,  that,  by  this 
expedient,  they  might  enjoy  the  moft  exteniive 
power.  Philip  II,  furpaffing  in  pride  his  pre- 
deceffors  and  cotemporaries,  admitted  the  pope's 
infallibility,  only  to  arrogate  in  his  turn  the 
fame  prorogative,  and  to  command  with  the 
crofs  as  well  as  with  the  fword.  When  his  in- 
tereft  v/as  concerned,  none  durft  difpute  oroppofe 
him  :  if  he  took  the  crucifix  in  his  hand,  the 
hardieft  fliook  with  fear.  The  moft  intolerant 
pontiff  fpoke  by  the  mouth  of  the  moft  unfeel- 
ing monarch. 


ing ;  and  managed  matters  fo  well  at  the  court  of  Rome,  that  the 
difpenfation  never  came.  After  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  Philip 
II.  took  pofleflion  of  that  crown  without  Ihiking  a  blow.  This 
obftinate  perfecutor  of  confciences,  renewed  the  Roman  profcrip- 
tions,  and  fet  a  price  on  illuftrious  heads. 

Vol.  I.  S  Thence 
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Thence  arofe  a  fpirit  of  pcrfccution,  which 
changed  iiito  political  fanaticifm.  It  at  once  feiz- 
ed  and  corrupted  every  part  of  the  government, 
which  was  reduced  to  the  cruel  neceffity  of  fub- 
jedling  all,  and  facrificing  all  to  religious  ideas. 
Its  chief  aim  was  to  drive  away  every  man  who 
thought  for  himfelf,  and  to  blaft  and  load  with 
fufpicions  whoever  breathed  the  fpirit  of  en- 
quiry. How  happens  it  that  fo  many  evils  have 
flowed  from  a  religion,  whofe  principle  is  uni- 
verfal  charity  ! 

This  fhameful  defpotifm  corrupted  every 
branch  of  the  legiflation,  and  rendered  it  at 
once  atrocious  .and  prying.  The  religious 
forms,  like,  a  troublefome  etiquette,  by  their 
perpetual  reftraints  bred  hypocrify  the  fource 
of  fo  many  vices  :  the  cruellcft  and  mod  un- 
reafonable  prejudices  augmented,  in  an  inverfe 
ratio  to  the  decline  of  knowledge  and  liberty. 
Such  was  the  deplorable  lot  of  Spain  ;  fanaticifm 
reared  its  ftruftures,  without  moleftation,  in  the 
vaft  plains  of  ignorance  ;  the  people  were  de- 
graded to  brutes.  Yet  authority  gained  not  the 
afcendancy  which  it  expedled  :  men,  under  this 
double  yoke,  commonly  pafs  from  a  blind  fub- 
miffion  to  a  difobedience  equally  (hort-fighted. 
Philip  III,  was  obliged  to  declare  the  united 
provinces  free  and  independent  :  he  bound  him- 
felf 
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felf  not  to  difturb  their  commerce  in  India  or 
America. 

The  monarch  whom  I  pourtray,  was  king 
of  Spain,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  mafter  of  Tunis,  of  Oran,  of  the  Canaries, 
and  of  fome  of  the  Cape  de  Vevd  iflands ;  of  the 
Phillippines,  of  the  ifles  of  Sonda,  and  of  a  part 
of  the  Moluccas ;  of  the  empires  of  Mexico  and 
of  Peru,  of  New  Spain,  of  Chili,  and  of  almoft  all 
the  iflands  between  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  America.  God  of  the  univerfe,  what  an 
immenfe  power  was  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  who  deferved  not  the  name  ! 

Every  thing  confpired  to  raife  this  monarch 
above  all  thofe  to  whom  heaven  has  committed 
the  government  of  the  earth.  He  might  have 
diredled  his  power  to  true  glory  ;  but  of  this  he 
had  not  the  leaft  conception.  During  the  fpace 
of  the  forty-two  years  during  which  he  plotted 
in  his  cabinet  the  enflaving  of  Europe,  he  gave 
not  a  fingle  day  to  the  felicity  of  the  world.-— 
Always  crafty,  always  cruel,  always  fuperftiti- 
ous,  he  never  let  flip  any  occaiion  of  exercifing 
a  vexatious  feverity,  or  a  barbarous  punifhment. 

He  meditated  the  conqueft  of  England,  as  if 

he  held  in  abhorrence  whatever  was  allied  to 

freedom.     Had  not  Drake  burnt  an  hundred  of 

his  veflels  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  had  not  a  tem-^ 

S  2  peft 
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pcft  difperfcd  the  formidable  armament,  ftyled 
the  invincible  armada^  that  precious  republic 
would  have  been  effaced  from  the  earth  *. 

What  would  his  power  have  been,  if,  already 
matter  of  a  part  of  Europe  by  inheritance,  he 
had  joined  England,  of  which  he  had  been  king, 
to  his  own  dominions  ?  Elizabeth  muft  have 
funk  under  the  formidable  power  of  Spain.  But 
fortunately,  this  extended  monarchy  was  weak- 
ened, notwithftanding  its  great  poffeffions,  by 
the  want  of  union  among  its  different  parts. — 
Conqueft  had  feparated  the  Catalonians,  the 
Arragonefe,  the  Portuguefe,  the  Neapolitans, 
and  the  Flemings  ;  the  favours  of  the  court 
were  referved  for  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  ; 
and  the  minifter  Olivarez  juftly  obferved,  •  that 
the  vaft  mafs  of  Spanilh  provinces  was  only  a 
fantaftic  hody,  held  together  in  appearance,  but 
not  in  reality.     Thus  the  greatnefs  of  this  na- 

*  This  fleet  was  compofed  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  veflels, 
mounting  two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  equipped  with  nine  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty 
failors,  and  thirty-three  thoufand  eight  hundred  foldiers :  two  or 
three  armies  were  ready  to  embark  on  the  fhortefl  notice.  The 
deftruAion  of  this  fleet,  was  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  Philip.  He 
no  longer  wor^  that  terrible  majefly  which  infpired  horror  and  ad- 
miration ;  all  his  proje«^s  became  confined ;  and  he  feemed  to 
cherifh  only  one  objeel,  the  extin6tion  of  the  Calviniftic  party  in 
France.  He  drained  the  mines  of  the  New  World ;  but  his  riches 
were  infufficient. 

tioii 
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tion  oppofed  the  vivifying  principle,  which,  in 
the  order  of  poHty,  forms  the  organization  of 
ftates.  And  of  what  in  reality  conlifts  this  mul- 
titude of  fubjeds,  who  muft  be  protefted  and 
defended,  and  v/ho  become  ufelefs  to  the  con- 
federacy, when  they  can  no  longer  impart  their 
force  or  induftry  to  the  general  intereft  ?  They 
may  be  compared  to  thofe  fhips  which,  by  their 
prodigious  bulk,  are  unfit  to  navigate  the  ocean, 
and  which  are  laid  up  in  the  harbours  as  objefts 
of  curiofity  or  oftentation. 

The  mines  of  America  feemed  to  enfure  to 
Philip  great  riches,  and  yet  his  finances  were 
often  exhaufted.  He  borrowed  of  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  he  demanded  from  the  court  of  Rome 
certain  grants  of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  and, 
what  is  fcarcely  credible,  at  the  fiege  of  Amiens, 
his  troops  revolted  for  want  of  pay. 

What  exertions  did  not  Philip  II.  make  to 
deprefs  Henry  IV.  ?  What  crafty  efforts  did  he 
leave  unattempted  to  prevent  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Holy  See  ?  As  brother-in-law  of  the 
three  lateft  monarchs,  his  view  was  to  obtain 
the  crown  for  his  daughter  Ifabella,  the  neice  of 
France. 

He  was  treated  with  little  ceremony  in  France, 
Judged  while  alive,  he  was  compared  to  Pha- 
raoh j  and  was  fpoken  of  in  thefe  terms :  This 

S  3  qU 
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old  Satraps  jlalned  with  the  blood  of  his  f on  and 
his  vjifc^  wljhes^  like  another  Xerxes^  to  cover 
tkefea  with  his  Jhips  ;  but  they  have  been  dajhed 
by  heaven  upon  the  rocks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
7his  old  king^  already  doating^  and  with  one  foot 
in  the  grave ^  whofe  flates  are  all  convulfed,  and 
wait  only  the  hour  of  his  death  to  Jhake  off  the 
yoke, — His  empire  is  like  an  irilaid fideboard^  com- 
pojed  of  pieces  brought  together^  but  which  will 
fall  afundcr, 

Notvvithflanding  thefe  invedives,  which  ha- 
tred fo  profiifely  difcharged,  the  cabinet  of  Phi- 
lip II.  was  conftantly  an  object  of  terror.  Maf- 
ter  of  the  treafures  of  America  and  of  Afia,  he 
moved  Europe  at  will ;  and,  on  every  occafion, 
obtained  a  preponderance.  He  fancied  himfelf 
fo  fure  of  his  projeds,  that  he  faid,  openly  ;  my 
good  city  of  Paris,  my  good  city  of  Orleans,  If 
he  had  availed  himfelf  of  his  viilory  obtained  at 
St.  Quentin,  he  might  have  overturned  the  mo- 
narchy :  but,  in  the  hiftory  of  battles,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  conqueror,  tired  or  aftonifhed 
at  his  fuccefs,  has  hardly  ever  the  addrefs  to 
purfiie  his  fortune. 

The  houfe  of  Auftria  difcovered  a  fixed  am- 
bition, and  a  fpirit  of  haughty  domination;  but  it 
loft,  in  negociations  and  intrigues,  the  time 
which  it  fliould  have  employed  in  fighting  and 

coa* 
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conquering.  Philip  II.  might  have  ruined 
France ;  but  his  political  condu6l  ruined  only 
the  league  ;  he  had  not  the  courage  of  an  Ed- 
ward, or  of  a  Charles  V.  The  ccnqueft  of  Por- 
tugal, if  it  nnay  deferve  that  name,  was  the  only 
acquifition  which  the  Spanilh  monarchy  made 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  It  would  have 
grown  formidable,  but  for  that  multiplicity  of 
affairs  which  inceffantly  led  it  to  mingle  reli- 
gious fanaticifm  with  the  buunefs  of  the  em- 
pire. Finally,  this  fplenetic  and  mifchievous 
monarch  did  fo  much  injury  to  France,  as  to 
excite  a  national  antipathy  againfl  Spain,  and 
againft  whatever  bore  the  Spanifli  name.  This 
refentment  long  fubfifted  in  our  fouthern  pro- 
vmces,  where  I  have  ftill  feen  traces  of  it,  and 
where  mere  tradition -had  perpetuated  the  me- 
mory of  public  calamities.  The  pretenlions  of 
Spain,  almoft  all  founded  on  an  infupportable 
and  arrogant  vanity,  juftly  offended  the  national 
pride  ;  lince  the  precedence  which  Spain  every 
where  affedted  became  troublefome  and  ridi- 
culous. 

Charles  V.  had  exhibited  to  the  world  an  ex- 
traordinary fpeftacle,  in  abandoning  all  at  once 
the  projeft  of  univerfal  monarchy,  in  refigning 
his  vafl  ftates,  and  in  abdicating  the  crown  ia 
favour  of  hi§  fon  whom  he  did  not  love.     It 
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was  a  very  remarkable  event  when  this  pow^er- 
ful  monarch  laid  down  his  royal,  military,  and 
political  fun£lions,  to  iing  pfalms,  and  t6  per- 
form the  rigid  talks  of  the  cloifler.*  What  a 
thorough  dlfguft  muft  he  have  imbibed  at  thofe 
great  occupations  which  elevate,  warm,  and 
fafcinate  the  foul,  that  could  induce  him  to 
adopt  a  mode  of  life  which  wears  fo  few  charms- 
to  other  mortals  ? 

This  ambitious  man  relinquilhed  the  fupreme 
power  with  every  outward  appearance  of  indif- 
ference. He  concluded  by  placing  himfelf  pub- 
licly in  his  coffin,  and  caufing  the  funeral  ler- 
vice  to  be  chanted,  as  if  he  had  been  no  moie. 
Yet,  at  thefe  pretended  obfequies,  he  wanted 
that  open  and  intrepid  voice  which  (hould  loudly 
publifh  the  truth  ;  not  that  which  confifts  in 
fcandal  or  trifles,  but  that  truth  which  inftrufls 
the  prefent  and  the  future,  by  revealing  to  the 
world  the  errors  or  political  crimes  of  fove- 
reigns,  and  by  denouncing  their  fatal  blunders  ; 
that  truth,  in  fliort,  which  fhould  exhibit,  in 
the  mofl:  glaring  colours,  the  rich  ruffians  who 
wear  a  fceptre  and  a  crown,  the  princes  who 


*  He  repeated  maxims  which  it  had  been' better  for  him  to 
have  aded  up  to.  Men  of  ^uali/y,  he  iifed  to  fay,  phuidcr  me^  ivhile 
men  of  letters  iriJlruH  me^  and  merchants  enrich  me. 
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allot  no  treafure  to  the  melioration  of  their  own 
vaft  domains,  but  fquander  it  in  devaftating 
thofc  of  others. 

Charles  V.  always  afted  contrarilj  to  v/hat 
he  fwore  or  prcmifed  ;  for  duplicity  was  the 
groundwork  of  his  charafter.  Of  this  aftonilh- 
ing  abdication  the  real  motive  is  ftill  unknown; 
but  after  having  aded  the  farce  of  the  coffin, 
he  quickly  repenCed.  Scarcely  was  Philip  11. 
recognized  in  the  kingdom,  than  Charles  V. 
was  defpifed.  Unknown  by  his  former  fubjefis, 
he  lived  amidil:  them  as  ia  a  foreign  country. 
The  co^irtiers  feeingr  that  there  was  nothins:  to 
gain,  paid  him  no  more  vifits.  He  had  referved 
a  certain  fum  to  reward  his  fervants  :  of  this 
the  ungrateful  Philip  II.  delayed  the  payment. 
The  old  mafter  of  fo  m.any  kingdoms  had  no 
money,  and  walked  in  a  folitary  cloiiler,  v/ith 
a  breviary  in  his  hand.  Every  Friday  during 
lent  he  inflicled  difcipline  upon  himfelf,  in  com- 
pany with  his  fellow  monks.  How  fcrans^e  a 
fpedlacle  did  this  emperor  afford  to  the  world  ! 

Yet  the  aQ:  of  his  abdication  had  been  folemn 
and  even  affefting.  He  afFe£lionately  embraced 
his  fon,  and  expreffed  himfelf  thus  :  llu  can 
repay  my  tenderncfs  only  by  laboring  for  the  hap^ 
pnefs  of  your  fubjeds  ;  may  you  have  children 

wh9 
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nxjho  Jloall  fome  day  engage  you  to  do  for  one  of 
^    ibem  what  I  now  do  for  y  on  ! 

Was  the  foul  of  Charles  really  fiiperior  to  a 
throne,  or  was  this  merely  the  efFedi:  of  a  tran- 
fieiit  difguft  ?  Hiftorians  have  indulged  many 
conjectures,  few  of  them  fatisfaflory.  No  per- 
foii  before  him  had  conceived  the  idea  of  aflift- 
ing  at  his  own  obfequies.  He  caught  cold  in 
his  leaden  coffin,  while  funeral  hymns  were 
chanted,  and  died  the  fame  year,  in  confequence 
of  this  indifpofition, 

Charles  V.  had  been  intolerant ;  that  fpirit  of 
perfecution  which  wars  againft  natural  intelli- 
gences, had  rendered  his  difpofition  fatal  to  the 
univerfe.  Trying  in  his  retreat  to  make  two 
clocks  perfedlly  agree,  he  could  not  fucceed, 
and  this  confeiTion  was  extorted  from  him  : 
How  then  is  it  poffible  that  two  ?nen  can  have  the 
fame  creed?  There  are  three  points  of  autho- 
rity, fays  a  modern  author,  which  God  has  never 
delegated  to  man  ;  the  right  of  the  difpofal  of 
confciences,  the  right  of  forfeeing  future  events, 
and  the  right  of  creating  fomething  out  of  no- 
thing. 

Philip  II.  in  his  domeftic  pride,  inheriting 
thcfe  falfe  ideas,  wiflied  to  fubjedl:  men  to  the 
uniformity  of  his  belief.     Such  was  the  ground 

of 
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of  his  charafler,  and  the  unfhaken  bafis  of  his 
alliens.  Scarcely  was  he  feated  on  the  throne, 
when  he  had  the  chaplain  and  confeflbr  of 
Charles  V.  his  father,  burned  m  effigy  j  and  he 
was  withm  an  ace  of  blafting  the  memory  of 
that  emperor,  by  declaring  him  a  heretic.  Did 
this  ftrange  fnperflition  refide  in  his  heart,  or  in 
the  Spanifli  character  ? 

The  powerful  Charles  V.  had  wifhed  to  ac- 
complifli  the  defigns  of  Maximilian  and  Ferdi- 
nand, and  to  com^plete  that  fplendid  fucceft 
which  fhould  embrace  all  Europe  ;  but  his  am- 
bition, too  unbounded,  was  not  fupported  by  a 
genius  fufficiently  martial.  He  did  not  profit 
by  his  long  profperity*  ;  his  wars  were  too 
abrupt ;  he  ruined  the  fortune  which  he  in- 
herited, by  committing  the  political  blunder  of 

*  The  fuccefs  of  his  arms  were  nevcrthelefs  extraordinary.  For- 
tune gave  him  two  empires  in  the  New  World ;  he  obtained,  by 
his  generals,  forty  glorious  vi£lories  ;  he  concluded  advantageoufly 
feventy  wars,  filenced  the  dangerous  revolts  in  Germany,  ruined 
the  league  of  Smalcalde^  and  twice  obliged  Soliman  to  raife  th» 
liege  of  Vienna,  invefled  by  three  hundred  thoufand  Turks  ;  he 
purfued  the  pirates  on  all  the  feas  which  wafhed  his  ftates;  he 
defied,  in  his  firft  voyage  to  Africa,  the  famous  Barbarofla,  whofe 
army  confifled  of  fixteen  thoufand  horfe,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
fand foot.  He  owed  a  part  of  his  conquefts  to  his  promptnefs; 
ilnce  he  often  pofled  from  one  extremity  of  a  kingdom  to  the  other^ 
to  quell  the  beginning  of  a  fedition.  The  revolts  in  Germany 
were  what  he  molt  dreaded,  and  was  moll  forward  to  appeafe. 

regarding 
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regarding  the  fubje£lion  of  the  empire  as  the 
firft  ftep  that  would  lead  him  to  univerfal  mo- 
narchy. This  error  divided  his  power ;  and  his 
precipitation  to  have  his  brother  elefted  king  of 
the  Romans,  was,  in  the  iffue,  perhaps,  the 
principal  caufe  of  the  falvation  of  Europe.  The 
empire  of  Germany  was  fubje£ted  to  a  lighter 
yoke. 

Fortunately  Charles  V.  could  not  difpofe  of 
the  empire  as  of  his  hereditary  ftates.  He  had 
^k(t  all  his  power  in  the  hands  of  his  fon  ;  and 
already  repented  his  having  procured  for  his 
brother  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  after 
trying,  by  the  moft  infiduous  offers,  to  induce 
him  to  renounce  it.  He  ftrove  to  gain  over  a 
Diet  ;  but  the  Germanic  body,  ever  watchful 
of  its  liberty,  dreaded  an  over  powerful  chief, 
who  might  have  become  dangerous.  Charles  V. 
imable  to  fubdue  the  oppofition  of  his  brother, 
was  obliged  reludantly  to  leave  the  empire  to 
Ferdinand. 

The  houfe  of  Auftria  was  then  on  the  point 
of  invading  Europe.  Richelieu  forefaw  the  ex- 
tent of  the  impending  danger  ;  and  in  this 
view  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  benefaftor  of 
many  European  nations.  Univerfal  monarchy 
was  the  dream  of  Philip  II.  as  it  had  been  of 
Charles  V.  but  the  fituation  of  the  ftates  of  the 

latter 
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latter  was  much  more  favourable  to  his  defigns. 
The  houfe  of  Auftria  was  then  in  the  zenith  of 
its  grandeur,  in  the  fummit  of  its  power:  its 
old  fubje£ts  were  docile  and  inured  to  war ;  the 
Spaniards  were  enriched  by  the  treafures  of  the 
New  World;  the  Low  Countries  threatened 
equally  France  and  the  empire ;  and  religion, 
foftering  violent  contentions,  fupplied  him  by 
turns  with  the  pretexts  of  inflaming  ftates,  of 
dividing  princes,  or  of  uniting  them. 

The  Spanifh  monarchy  loft  much  of  its  credit 
under  Philip  II.  becaufe  he  exhaufted  his  coun- 
try to  preferve  the  pofleffions  of  the  houfe  of 
Burgundy,  and  held  not  in  play  that  general  and 
fimple  fpring,  which,  in  the  reign  of  his  father, 
had  given  the  fame  motion  to  all  this  mighty 
force.  The  policy  of  Philip  II.  was  artful,  but 
indolent.  This  dc^mon  of  -the  fouth^  fo  h^  Was 
called,  was  lefs  eager  to  profit  by  the  diffentions 
and  troubles^  he  kindled  throughout  Europe, 
than  to  bring  them  about.  Senfible  of  the  power 
of  the  popes  and  of  'religion,  he  knew  how  to 
convert  it  to  his  own  purpofe,  by  pretending  a 
boundlefs  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith.  By  this 
condudt  he  became  the  prop  and  the  avenger  of 
all  the  Catholic  countries  :  he  forced  the  pope 
to  delegate  to  him  his  immenfe  power ;  he 
reigned  as  fully  by  perfuafion  as  by  the  force  of 

arms. 
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arms.  How  could  his  enemies  withftand  this 
double  afcendancy  ? 

Thefe  motives  will  explain  his  fu  per  flit  iou? 
and  continual  rage.  But  the  tardinefs  of  his 
operations  became  fortunately  as  pernicious  as 
imprudence  itfelf ;  and  but  for  the  mifcondu£l 
of  her  enemies,  Spain  would  have  loll:  more 
than  ihe  really  did.  Notwithftanding  this  fhow 
of  power,  was  not  Philip  II.  obliged  to  fue  for 
peace  from  Henry  IV.  ?  Did  he  not  lofe  Tunis 
and  the  fortrefs  of  Goulettc  ?  A  part  of  the 
Low  Countries  Ihook  off  his  yoke ;  and  Eng- 
land was  menaced  by  him  in  vain. 

He  beftowed,  at  the  fame  time,  on  trifling 
objefls,  a  feafon  ^Vhich  the  moft  favourable  cir- 
cumftances  called  for  in  vain,  to  give  to  his  for- 
tune a  full  fcope.  An  ecclefiaftical  broil  occu- 
pied him  as  ferioufly  as  the  affairs  of  the  league; 
he  took  as  lively  an  intereft  in  the  regulations 
of  a  chapter  of  monks,  as  in  the  fuccefs  of  a 
battle.  Always  pliant  to  the  will  of  the  popes,* 


*  In  that  age,  a  fovereign  pontiff,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Moft  Chiiftian  King  againft  the  Moft  Catholic 
King :  cardinals  were  feen  wearing  a  broad-fword,  and  brandiih- 
ing  a  lance  ;  and  Cardinal  Caraffa  was  publicly  cenfured  for  not 
underftanding  tactics  and  military  evolutions.  Philip  II.  was  en- 
tirely fubdued  by  the  opinions  of  the  times.  He  figned  a  Ihameful 
treaty  of  peace  with  Paal  IV.  and  humbled  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  afk 
■pardon  of  his  holinefs.  The  pope  boafted  every  moment  of  humb- 
ling 
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be  manifefted,  upon  their  reprefentations,  fo 
violent  an  hatred  to  thofe  of  the  reformed  efta- 
1)lifliment,  that  he  facrificed  his  tranquiUity  and 
reputation  to  the  defire  of  exterminating  them. 
He  would  fecond  even  his  enemies  if  they 
fliewed  any  animofity  againft  the  proteftants. 
And  laftly,  he  rejoiced  at  the  fuccefles  of  a  rival 
nation,  when  they  were  gained  over  thofe  of  the 
reformed  perfuafion. 

He  was  the  firft  to  believe,  or  at  leafl  he 
wiftied  it  to  be  thought  fo.  in  the  pope's  infalli- 
bility. His  policy,  undoubtedly,  was  to  turn 
that  facred  opinion  againft  his  enemies,  and  not 
to  allow  it  to  meet  with  contradiction. 

The  fuperiority  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was 
not  wholly  due  to  Charles  V  ;  he  fucceded  two 
princes,  who  had  prepared  for  him  a  glorious 


ling  the  pride  of  Spain  :  he  oppofed  the  coronation  of  Ferdinand, 

brother  of  Philip,  elected  king  of  the  Romans;  he  circulated  a 

Tibel  againft  him,  under  the  name  of  manifeflo  ;  he  perfecuted,  and 

caufed  to  be  imprifoned,  the  Colonnefi,  at  all  times  fubje^ed  to 

the  Houfe  of  Auftria  ;  laftly,  this  haughty  pope  claimed  the  right 

of  treading  kings  and  emperors  under  his  feet.     Under  Pius  V, 

Philip  II.  Ihewed  the  fame  vveaknefs.     If  the  opinion  were  to  be 

conftantly  maintained,  that  the  authority  of  the  popes,  which  they 

exercife,  by  divine  right,  upon  things  facred,  could  be  extended 

over  royal  crowns,  all  kingdoms  would,  at  this  day,  be  fubjefl  to 

the  tiara ;  we  fhould  fee  kings  excommunicated,  and  their  flates 

conferred  on  the  inftruments  of  this  ftrange  domination. 
J 

rei^n. 
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reign,  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand.  The  firft, 
profound  in  his  views,  had  a  genius  perpetually 
at  work;  he  divided  thofe  whom  he  could  not 
lubdue.  The  fecond,  fupple,  bold  and  crafty, 
held  nothing  facred  that  was  within  his  reach, 
Thefe  fovereigns  formed  the  projedl  of  univerfal 
monarchy,  and  left  it  as  an  inheritance  to  their 
defcendants.  This  idea  flattered  the  ambition 
of  Charles  V.  who  furprifed  Europe  in  a  mo- 
ment of  general  commotion.  Europe  would 
have  lofl  her  liberty,  had  Francis  L*  and  France 

allowed 

*  The  rivalfliip  which  fubfifled  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
V.  .forms  a  curious  epoch  in  hiftory.  Thefe  two  princes,  oppofed 
to  one  another,  had  totally  different  chara6lers,  a  diverfity  which 
was  even  vifible  in  their  countenances.  Francis  I.  had  a  tall  and 
fqiiare  perfon,  a  broad  forehead,  an  aquiline  nofe,  and  a  martial 
air  ;  he  was  of  eafy  accefs,  and  fluent  in  converfation.  Charles  V. 
had  light  hair,  a  long  vifage,  a  wan  complexion,  his  upper  lip  very 
thick  and  projeding  j  He  was  fond  of  retirement,  and  fpoke  little ; 
he  prelTed  others  to  begin  a  converfation,  but  never  opened  one 
himfeif ;  he  could  not  bear  to  be  looked  fteadfaftly  upon ;  for  when 
he  wiflied  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  his  grandfather,  Maximilian  T, 
v/ho  aflced  him  for  his  portrait,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  place  him 
between  the  points  of  four  fwords,  that  he  might  give  the  painter 
time  to  catch  his  lineaments.  Francis  I.  delighted  in  fplendid  ac- 
tions, in  nattering  encomiums,  arwil  in  fenfual  enjoyments.  He 
emptied  his  coffers  in  purfuit  of  pleafure,  without  being  afterwards 
at  much  trouble  to  fill  them  again.  Unikilful  in  contriving  ftrata- 
gems,  like  a  redoubted  knight,  he  expe6ted  all  from  his  courage^ 
Charles  V.  ferious  and  colleded,  veiled  an  immoderate  ambition, 
and  ufed  not  force,  till  after  having  employed  cunning  and  artifice. 

He 
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allowed  themfelves  to  have  been  terrified  and 
drawn  into  the  fnare.  The  bravonry  of  our  an- 
ceftors  eftablifhed  the  balance,  and  faved  the  li- 
berties of  Europe. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  Philip  II.  had  long 
hoped  to  unite  France  with  Spain,  fince  he  en- 
deavoured to  fubdue  the  royal  party*.     But  the 

He  hated  expence,  and  was  veiy  referved  in  his  pleafures,  avoiding 
all  fcandal,  and  carefully  concealing  his  favourite  miftrefs,  Joan  of 
Auflria,  {o  that  his  natural  fon  could  never  diftinguifh  which  of 
the  two  ladies  was  his  mother. 

Francis  I.  riiked  his  perfon  in  battle.  Charles  V.  made  war 
chiefly  by  his  generals,  his  profperity  was  never  .interrupted,  but 
by  the  check  he  received  at  Mentz,  through  the  (kill  of  the  duke  of 
Guife.  It  has  been  faid,  that  his  mortification  at  that  event,  was 
the  caufe  of  his  abdication.  Francis  I,  hurried  away  by  blind 
courage,  was  carried  prifoner  to  Madrid,  and  loft  not  the  refpecft 
due  to  his  rank.  Thcfe  two  rivals,  who  held  Europe  in  fufpence, 
appeared  vvith  fignal  advantage  in  hiftory  j  but  after  fully  examin- 
ing thefe  two  great  perfonages,  who  form  fuch  a  contraft,  we  are 
difpofed  to  prefer  Francis  I,  becaufe  his  chara6ler  evinced  a  frank- 
nefs,  and  a  generofity  which  would  have  prevented  him  from  abuf- 
ing  his  viftory,  had  he  gained  every  advantage  over  his  adverfary. 
Without  this  martial  king,  the  fortune  of  Charles  V.  might  have 
reached  an  extent,  alarming  to  thofe  who  love  to  fee  the  courfc  of 
events  defeat  immoderate  ambition,  and  crufti  the  pride  which 
aims  at  the  overthrow  of  the  barriers  of  national  liberties. 

*  He  fometimes  believed  he  had  a  right  to  Brittany  ;  he  alTerted 
that,  by  the  death  of  Henry  III.  the  duchy  of  Brittany  fell  to  the 
infanta  his  daughter,  as  heirefs  of  her  mother,  the  eldeft  daughter 
of  Henry  II.  This  title,  according  to  him,  ought  to  have  tranf- 
mitted  the  inheritance  of  the  houfe  of  Valois. 

Vol,  I.  T  moment 
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moment  the  French  acknowledged  their  lawful 
fovereign,  France  refumed  her  fuperiority,  and 
was  very  ufeful  to  her  neighbours.  Henry  IV. 
raifed  the  hopes  of  the  empire,  and  taught  its 
princes  to  bend  the  pride  of  the  emperors  under 
the  majefty  of  the  Germanic  laws. 

If  Cardinal  Richelieu  afterwards  humbled  this 
formidable  houfe  of  Auftria,  it  was  becaufe  he 
inherited  the  genius,  and  the  plans  of  Henry  the 
Great.^^ 

Richelieu  became  the  foul  of  all  Europe  : 
through  his  influence,  the  celebrated  Guftavus 
Adolphus  .terrified  the  emperor,  and  through 
him  Spain  trembled  before  France.  His  dex- 
terous and  bold  policy  erefted  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon on  the  ruins  of  that  of  i\ufl:ria,  and  be- 
ftowed  on  it  the  authority  which  the  latter  had 
enjoyed  in  Europe.  Europe  was  certainly  a 
gainer  by  the  change  ;  for,  by  ruining  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  afpired  to 

*  Henry  IV.  wiflied  to  fet  bounds  to  the  ambition  and  power 
of  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  both  in  Germany  and  in  Italy.  No  en- 
terprize  was  ever  better  concerted.  Henry  was  forming  a  league 
with  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  when  he  was  aflltirmated.  The 
projeft  of  a  Chriftian  republic  afcribed  to  the  (amt  prince,  was  a 
beautiful  dream  If  this  fublime  idea  was  conceived  in  an  age  when 
knowledge  was  neither  fo  great  nor  fo  dilfufed  as  at  prefent,  why 
has  it  not  been  refumed  ? 

an 
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an  nnjuft  and  immenfe  domination,  the  powel* 
of  France  formed  the  fliade  to  which  many  re- 
publics owe  their  birfh,  or  their  tranquility. 

Let  us  confefs,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
profound  policy  of  Richelieu  had  fafcinated,  in 
a  manner,  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  fince  he  had 
laboured  to  augment  confiderably  the  envied 
power  of  the  French.  To  evince  this,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  Europe  recurred  to  her  former 
fyftem,  when  Louis  XIV,  giddy  with  his 
power,  difplayed  a  faftidious  pride.  Europe, 
filled  with  alarm,  embraced  the  interefts  of  her 
quondam  enemies,  to  eftabhih  a  balance,  which, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  was  to  eftablifli  the 
general  fafety. 

The  rapid  conquefts  of  Louis  XIV  had  their 
fource,  therefore,  in  the  emotion  Richelieu  had 
impreffed  ;  and  when,  at  this  day,  we  confider 
the  unexpefted  preponderance  given  to  the 
throne  of  Louis  XIII ;  the  happy  depreflion  of 
thofe  grandees,  enemies  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  king;  the  creation  of  the  arts  which  we  en- 
joy, and  which  feafonably  allayed  the  faftions  ; 
and  his  rare  and  furprifingforefight  on  a  multitude 
of  fubjefts  ;  we  muft  regard  him  as  the  greateft 
ftatefman  that  France  can  yet  boaft.  No  other 
has  poffeffed  his  genius. 

It  was  a  very  interefting  fpeftacle,  and  one 
T  2  that 
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that  exhibits  the  moft  glorious  proof  of  the 
fteady  courage  of  the  French  nation,  and  of  its 
extraordinary  internal  refources,  when,  after  the 
delineation  of  the  combats  between  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  and  that  of  Bourbon,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  diforders  of  our  civil  wars,  when,  at  length, 
Philip  II.  was  on  the  point  of  giving  France  to 
his  daughter  Ifabella*  :  this  kingdom  was  feen, 
hardly  recovered  from  its  wounds  under  Henry 
the  Great,to  humble,  at  once,  its  proud  and  jealous 
neighbours,  and  conclude  the  celebrated  treaty 
of  Vervins,  which  was  the  fignal  of  the  depref- 
fion  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy.  Shall  I  fay  it  ! 
Spain  itfelf  became  the  inheritance  of  the  grand- 
fon  of  Louis  XIV,  and  to  the  rights  of  birth, 
France  added  the  glory  of  conquering  that  king- 
dom. Thus  the  proud  houfe  of  Auftria  loft  its 
ancient  fuperiority,  and  loft  it  for  ever.  Wc 
rejoice  at  this  fall,  when  we  confider  the  difpo- 
fition  and  policy  of  a  Maximilian,  of  a  Fer- 
dinand, of  a  Charles  V.  and  of  a  Philip  II. — 
When  we  rcfled  that,  if  this  laft  monarrti  had 


*  The  bull  of  SIxtus  V.  againft  the  Bourbons,  derived  its  force 
from  the  fanatical  opinions  of  the  age.  The  terms  in  which  it  is 
conceived  muft  be  deemed  curious  in  the  times  in  which  we  li^c 
Sixtus  V.  fays:  Ths pontifical  authority  zs  infinitely  fupcrior  to  all  th§ 
powers  on  earth  ;  //  thru/Is  the  majiers  of  the  ivorld  from  their  thrcn£s_i 
find  caflt  them  into  the  hottornhf  pit  as  thf  minijlcrs  if  Satan,  &c. 
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liftened  to  the  pretenfions  of  Savoy,  of  Lorraine, 
and  of  the  Guifes,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
wrefted  viftory  from  our  Henry  IV.  and  really 
begun  to  reign  over  France,  whofe  ftrength 
would  have  been  exhaufled,  we  view  with  dif- 
may,  the  haughty  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria,  which  might  have  operated  the  de{lru£lion 
of  our  national  liberties. 

The  fixteenth  century  was  the  moft  marked 
by  ^reat  crimes,  and  great  events.  What  fove- 
reigns,  great  God,  then  fat  on  thrones  !  Ca- 
therine of  Medicis,  Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  Philip 
II.  Chriftianll.  Henry  VIII.  not  to  reckon  the 
artful  and  cruel  popes  !  It  is  our  felicity  to  live 
in  times  when  kings  are  mild,  and  fpare  the 
blood  of  men. 

Proteftantifm  was  the  barrier  which  the  Ger- 
manic circles  oppofed  to  the  overgrown  power 
of  Charles  V.  A  theological  di'fpute  was  con- 
verted into  a  rampart  againft  tyranny.  Under 
this  point  of  view  alone,  we  can  conceive  how 
it  was,  that  a  prince  fhould  command  the  inqui- 
fition  to  exterminate  all  who  did  not  believe  in 
tranfubflantiation.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  was  it 
pofiible  that  a  people,  fo  cruelly  tormented  for 
this  dogma,  (liould  not  put  into  aftion  all  their 
ftrength  ?  The  reformers  mukiplied  under  the 
iaflics  of  perfecution. 

T3  Eli^ab^th 
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,  Elizabeth  was  the  author  of  this  independance ; 
and  this  is  the  glorious  title  which  Ihe  claims 
from  pofterity.  That  princefs,  emulous  of  true 
fame,  tolerating  and  firm,  followed  the  traft  of 
honour,  and  procured,  by  her  wife  adminiftra- 
tion,  a  great  influence  to  England. 

Holland  and  Zealand,  difcontented  with  the 
government  of  Philip  II.  having  made  a  tender 
of  their  allegiance  to  Elizabeth,  (he  replied  to 
their  ambaffadors,  that  it  would  fuit  neither  her 
honour,  nor  her  juftice  to  ufurp  ^mother's  rights  : 
fhe  added,  that  Holland  was  to  blame  for  exciting 
fo  much  difturbance  about  the  mafs.  But  after 
holding  this  language,  (he  acted  like  a  fovereign  ; 
(he  faw  that  the  religious  malcontents  in  Europe 
would  become  the  partizans  of  that  liberty, 
which  Rome  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ftrove 
to  annihilate. 

It  is  alledged  that  Elizabeth  violated  the  laws  of 
nations,  by  affording  fuccours  to  the  Hollanders ; 
that  (he  ought  not  to  have  intermeddled  in  the 
difpute ;  that  fhe  had  no  right  to  create  herfelf 
into  a  judge  of  the  wrongs  done  by  Philip  II.  to 
the  Flemings.  This  is  a  fophifm ;  nor  are 
flates  more  infulted  than  individuals.  Sound 
policy,  the  facred  laws  of  humanity  require, 
that  the  injuries  done  to  one  nation  (hould  be 
perceived  and  felt  by  all  the  reft.     The  intereft 

of 
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of  fociety  at  large,  evidently  demands,  that  the 
conftltutive  laws  of  a  ftate  fhall  not  be  violated 
with  impunity ;  fociety  at  large  fhould  in- 
tereft  itfelf  in  the  premeditated  and  atrocious 
outrages  of  a  blind  or  furious  tyrant  ;  it  is  the 
general  welfare  that  fhould  prefide  over  all  the 
movements  of  political  bodies  :  and  fuch  is  tbc 
efientlal  obje6l  of  European  fociety. 

What,  (hall  a  whole  nation  calmly  behold  the 
blood  of  a  neighbouring  nation  flreaming  under 
extravagant  and  barbarous  caprices  !  When  hu- 
man laws  are  violated,  the  primitive  rights  are 
then  univerfally  refumed.  To  affift  an  oppreffed 
people,  and  prop  its  generous  efforts :  this  is 
the  powerful  cry  of  nature  ;  a  cry  conformable 
to  the  principles  of  natural  liberty,  and  recipro- 
callv  beneficial  to  all  nations,  fince  it  embraces 
the  intereft  of  the  whole  people,  in  oppofition 
to  that  of  a  few  fovereigus. 

The  ftate  which  fhould  take  no  concern  in 
the  heavy  calamities  of  its  neighbours,  which 
fhould  turn  a  deaf  ear  to'their  groans,  or  which 
fhould  attend  only  to  what  hurts  its  own  parti- 
cular interefts,  would  hazard  the  poflibility  of 
never  claiming  the  mediation,  or  fuccour  of  a 
bordering  power,  that  ancient  and  facred  right 
of  the  wretched  ;  the  opprefTors  would  reign 
eternal  on  earth,  and  violate,  at  eafe,  the  privi- 
T  4     •  icgea 
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leges  of  the  foclal  con  trad,  by  paffing  the  bar- 
riers of  the  living  laws. 

I  know  that  the  defpot,  ever  fufpicious,  will 
cry  out  rebellion,  when  the  leaft  ligh  is  heard  : 
but  every  prince,  every  generous  people,  will 
fly  to  the  affiftance  of  a  natibn  crufhed  under  a 
yoke  of  iron,  or  diftrafted  by  anarchy  ;  they  will 
dare  to  reclaim  the  rights  of  nature  ;  they  will 
not  fufFer  a  violent  fovcreign,  or  a  revolted 
people,  to  endanger  the  laws  of  public  and  pri- 
vate fecurity.  Political  principles,  viewed  on 
a  grand  fcale,  are  not  confined  to  narrov/  points ; 
a  contrafted  and  deaf  policy  deceives,  and  af- 
fumes  every  ftamp  of  infenfibility ;  the  great 
interefl  of  humanity,  beheld  in  future  ages,  and 
in  an  immenfe  compafs,  illumines  the  genius, 
and  never  mifleads. 

Thefe  principles  are  happily  confecrated  in 
the  hiftory  of  Europe,  by  the  example  of  Swit- 
zerland and  of  Holland.  Henry  IV.  performed 
for  the  Helvetic  cantons  what  Elizabeth  had 
done  for  the  United  Provinces. 

Yes  !  it  pleafed  God  that  the  favage  Philip 
II.  fhould  be  chained  by  his  neighbours  !  If  he 
abetted  a  powerful  party  in  Paris  to  rend  France, 
was  it  not  lawful  to  refcuc  his  unhappy  fubjcds 
from  the  burning  piles  of  the  inquifition,  and  to 
reprefs  that  religious  ferocity  which  armed  thofe 
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innumerable  executioners,  whofe  carnage  fuc- 
ceeded  that  of  his  foldiery  ?  For  the  executioners 
went  from  town  to  town,  at  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  making  the  ftreets  run  wdth 
blood,  and  joining  outrage  to  cruelty. 

Philip  II.  having  conftituted  himfelf  the 
pope's  generalij/imo^  obtained  by  this  ftep  the 
fuccefiive  deftrudlion  of  all  the  privileges  which 
jftood  in  his  way,  or  which  might  cramp  that 
defpotifm  fo  dear  to  his  foul :  he  eftablifhed  him- 
felf monarch  over  the  church,  and  enjoyed,  in 
reality,  the  terrible  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
Pius  V.  of  mean  birth,  afted  in  concert  with 
Philip  II.  adopted  his  projecls,  promoted  them, 
and  appeared  moft  obftinately  bent  on  the  de- 
flruftion  of  the  Proteflants.  The  Spanifli  m.o- 
narch  had  judged  that  Calvinifm  being  the  mode 
of  worfhip  the  beft  fuited  to  the  conftitution 
of  free  ftates,  it  was  neceflary  to  deftroy  root 
and  branch,  a  reformation  which  could  not 
amalgamate  with  monarchy,  where  the  limit  of 
power  is  equivocal,  or  at  leaft  undetermined. 

Calvinifm,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  was  intro- 
duced by  men  of  obfcure  condition,  always  jea- 
lous of  a  luxury  which  they  did  not  (hare,  al- 
ways enemies  of  the  authority  which  bears  hea- 
vier on  them  than  on  the  rich.  Sty  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  defpotifm  of  Rome,  they  fancied  they 
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fhonid  obtain  an  entire  independance.  The  Ca- 
tholic faith  appeared  to  them  the  aftive  foul  of 
tyranny  ;  their  fortune  not  permitting  them  to 
indulge  in  the  pleafures  or  diffipation  of  opu- 
lence, they  were  angry  with  whatever  bore  the 
marks  of  magnificence.  Hence  they  ftript  tem- 
ples of  their  ornaments,  and  deprived  religion 
of  all  its  fpendour. 

The  object  of  the  reformers  was  to  annihilate 
all  diftindlion  of  ranks  in  fociety.  Their  auftere 
deportment,  their  myftical  jargon  difpleafed  the 
great.  Rigid  in  the  extreme,  they  regarded  the 
moft  innocent  recreations  as  crimes,  and  the 
fmalleft  toleration  of  the  rites  of  the  RomiiTi 
church  as  an  abomination  meriting  puniOiment. 
The  rich  and  abfolute  monarchs,  furrounded 
by  all  the  inftruments  of  their  power,  natural- 
ly  oppofed  thefe  opinions  which  retrenched 
their  authority  and  their  enjoyments.  Philip  II. 
agreed  to  make  every  conceffion  to  thofe  whom 
he  termed  rebels,  the  liberty  of  confcience  ex- 
cepted. /  w///  fiever  grant  it^  he  exclaimed, 
although  IJhould  rljk  my  crown.  He  looked  up- 
on this  liberty  of  confcience,  as  the  diffolution 
of  the  pohtical  principles  he  had  adopted. 

Thus,  when  the  inquifition  exterminated  all 
who  had  the  misfortune  not  to  believe  that  God 
was  bread,  that  God  was  wine,  the  objei^;  wa$ 
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not  precifely  to  fubdue  men  to  that  belief,  but 
to  eftablifli  a  rigorous  refpedl  for  the  property 
and  pofleffions  of  the  ecclefiaftics  :  myfteries 
were  the  true  fafe  guard  of  their  property  held 
abufively  ;  the  ambition  of  the  priefts  made  it 
their  deepeft  interefl  to  confound  the  words  he^ 
refy^  and  rebellion, 

EHzabeth,  on  her  part,  regarded  the  French 
as  declared  enemies.  The  court  of  France  had 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  raife  Mary  Stuart  to 
the  throne  of  England,  and  declared  Elizabeth  a 
baftard  and  ufurper.  Mezeray  faid  openly  ;  that 
it  was  not  the  inter  eft  of  France  to  fuffer  Eliza- 
beth  to  poffefs  herfelf  of  a  crown  which  belonged 
to  Mary  Stuart. 

The  princes  of  Lorraine  having  procured  the 
marriage  of  their  niece  with  the  dauphin,  after- 
wards king  of  France,  by  the  name  of  Francis 
II.  had  an  indecent  farce  aded  at  Paris,  the 
fubjeft  of  which  was  the  coronation  of  EH%a^ 
beth.  Her  mother  and  flie  were  there  treated 
as  adlrefles. 

Elizabeth,  who  confidered  a  divided  as  a  lofl: 
authority,  w^as  utterly  averfe  to  beftow  her  hand 
on  Philip  II.  Firm  in  her  fentiments,  can  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  (he  would  have  raifed  to  the 
throne  a  prince,  the  fon  of  the  potent  Charles  V  ? 
^efides,  Elizabeth  could  not  cfpoufe  this  mo- 
narch 
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narch  without  a  difpcnfation  from  Rome,  which 
would  have  been  an  acknowledsrement  of  the 
pope^s  authority.  Every  thing,  therefore,  fa- 
voured Calvinifm. 

Bat  the  Calvinifts,  by  pillaging  the  goods  of 
the  ecclefiafdcs,  provoked  too  keenly  the  ana- 
themas of  that  order.  The  latter,  feeing  the 
barrier  of  opinions,  till  then  refpefted,  broken 
down,  judged  that  their  riches,  refting  on  that 
firm  bafis,  were  about  to  fall  before  the  rigid 
opinions  of  the  reformers  :  France  herfelf  would 
have  become  entirely  Proteftants,  but  for  the 
violent  excefles  which  the  reformers  committed, 
fo  unmanageable  were  they,  after  the  conference 
of  Poifly.  Their  anti-political  inflexibility, 
which  the  Proteftants  may  now  deeply  regret, 
bereaved  their  doftrine  of  the  glory  of  invading 
a  whole  kingdom.  And  what  fuccefles  would 
have  followed  fo  confiderable  an  advantage  ! 

During  thefe  contefts,  morality  was  buried 
in  a  frightful  chaos.  Scholaftic  theology,  that 
many  headed  monfter,  reigned  alone,  to  involve 
all  in  darknefs.  It  diclated  thofe  irrefragable 
maxims  which  terrify  and  confound  human  rea- 
fon.  It  kindled  fires  in  this  world,  and  extend- 
ed the  flames  of  the  inquifition  even  into  eterni- 
ty ;  no  comforting  light  fhone  on  the  rights  of 
man,  civil  or  political;  every  thing  was  ftamptj^ 
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even  In  hiftory  and  literature,  by  the  gloomy 
difpofition  of  the  fchools  ;  every  thing  was  fu- 
bordinate  to  a  fpirit  of  fury,  of  intolerance,  and 
of  theological  jargon,  which  fpread  on  all  fides* 
Fanaticifm,  at  length,  loofened  from  her  chains, 
ftalked  over  Europe,  her  head  wrapped  in  a 
cowl,  her  eyes  bound  with  a  fillet,  and  a  torch 
blazing  in  her  hand. 

The  liberty  of  thinking,  the  firfi:  prerogative 
of  man,  had  not  even  a  name ;  the  fupremacy 
of  the  popes  had  begun  to  bring  on  this  deplor- 
able eclipfe  of  human  rcafon.  The  ambition 
and  the  ferocity  of  Philip  IL  contributed  to 
thicken  the  darknefs,  and  attempted  to  wrcit 
from  man  his  imprefcriptible  rights,  and,  with 
them,  the  memory  of  every  duty,  of  all  the 
virtues,  and  of  the  human  intelligences. 

While  this  terrible  monarch,  pretending  to 
infallibility,  after  the  example  of  the  fovereiga 
pontiff,  was  meditating  by  the  force  of  arms  and 
the  fword  of  executioners,  the  deftrudion  of  iiU 
who  bore  the  name  of  Proteftant,  he  caufed  the 
affaffiuation  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  he 
could  not  feduce  from  the  intereft  of  the  Low 
Countries.  The  death  of  counts  Eo^mont  and 
Horn,  had  already  been  the  fignal  of  the  fate  of 
the  eighteen  lords,  tried  by  a  fpecial  commiffion. 
But   can  the  hiflory  even  of  the  PvOman  em- 
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perors,  produce  a  recorded  fa£t  more  completely 
odious  than  the  profcrlption  of  PhiHp  11.  againft 
the  firft  Statholder  of  Holland  ?  Can  we  read 
the  following  fentence  without  fhuddering  ?  JVe 
promife^  on  the  faith  and  word  of  a  king^  and  as 
the  minifler  of  Gody  that  if  any  perfon  will  he  fo 
generous  as  to  rid  the  world  of  this  pefl^  by  deli- 
vering him  to  usy  dead  or  alive ^  or  by  taking  away 
his  life^  we  f hall  beflow  on  him  a  reward  of  twenty 
t hoitf and  crowns :  if  he  has  perpetrated  any  crime ^ 
of  whatfoever  7nagnitude^  we  fhall  pardon  it ;  if 
he  is  not  noble,  we  fhall  confer  on  him  nobility : 
we  f  jail  alfo  forgive  the  crimes  which  his  adherents 
may  have  committed^  and  will  even  ennoble  them. 

Ennoble  them  ! And  on  his  part,  the  favage 

Duke  of  Alva  vied  in  barbarity  with  Philip  11. 
he  boafted,  coolly,  that  he  had  caufed  eighteen 
thoufand  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  perifh  on  the 
fcafFold  ! 

The  prince  of  Orange,  after  having  efcaped 
two  confpiracies,  was  the  viftim  of  a  fanatic 
native  of  Franche-Comte,  who  fancied  himfelf 
infpired.  On  the  news  of  the  aflaffination, 
Philip  II.  faid  :  Tthe  blow  ought  to  have  been  in- 
fueled  a  dozen  years  ago  ;  religion  would  have 
been  a  gamer  by  it.  The  mafiacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, that  carnage  unparalleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  worldj  occafioned  rejoicings  at  Ma- 
drid, 
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drid,  while  it  filled  every  other  court  of  Europe 
with  grief  and  confternatlon. 

Philip  II.  wifhed  to  enflave  Flanders  only  to 
ftrip  that  province  of  its  riches  ;  but  thefe  beg* 
gars  (this  was  the  appellation  he  vouchfafed  the 
revolted  Flemings)  laid,  by  their  courage,  the 
foundations  of  a  republic  fince  become  flourish- 
ing. They  fhowed  that  nothing  is  impoffible 
to  a  people  firmly  refolved  either  to  be  ix^t^^  or 
to  perifh  in  the  ftruggle.  The  inquifition, 
which  cruflied  the  innovators  under  its  imme- 
diate }urifdi£lion,  promoted  Lutheranifm  at  a 
diftanee  ;  and  the  hatred  borne  to  the  bifhops, 
or  rather  to  the  iron  rod  of  Philip  II.  haflened 
that  revolution  which  aftonifhed  Europe. 

What  were  the  Plollanders  about  the  middle 
of  the  fixteenth  century  ?  Their  fudden  eleva- 
tion is,  perhaps,  the  moft  aftonifhing  event  in 
modern  hiftory.  Sailors  and  fifhermen,  occu- 
pying a  fmali  marfliy  country,  they  contended 
with  the  fea,  which  feemcd  to  threaten  their 
deftruclion,  and  defended  themfelves  againft  the 
beft  foldiers  in  Europe,  whom  Spain  paid  with 
the  gold  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru. 

They  muft  have  appeared  rafh  in  conceiving 
the  hope  of  refifting  their  formidable  mafter, 
who  marched  again ti  them  his  foldiery  and  his 
executioners      "^  invincible   perfeverance 
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fupplied  the  want  of  real  ftrength  :  they  vigor- 
oufly  refiftcd  Spain ;  and,  obliged  to  reckon  only 
upon  their  own  efforts,  through  the  dint  of  cul- 
tivating the  ocean,  by  an  indefatigable  com- 
merce they  feized  the  treafures  and  poffeflions 
of  Spain,  which  was  exhaufled,  notwithftanding 
the  mines  of  America. 

Could  it  have  been  imagined,  at  the  origin  of 
the  conteft,  not  only  that  Spain,  become  too 
feeble  a  match  for  them,  fhould  be  conftrained 
to  acknowledge  the  independance  of  this  hand- 
ful of  men,  the  objefts  of  its  fcorn,  but  that 
Holland  fhould  alfo  becom.e  its  fupport,  and  that 
this  ftate,  emerged  from  the  marfhes  of  the 
ocean,  fhould,  in  1710,  difpofe,  at  will,  of  the 
throne  of  the  Spaniards,  its  ancient  tyrants  ?  * 

Was  ever  a  people  feen  to  grow  fo  rapidly,  to 
rear,  in  the  fpacc  of  a  century  and  a  half,  fiou- 
rifhing  cities,  to  fend  fhips  from  pole  to  pole. 


•*  From  Philip  II.  to  Philip  V.  how  aftonifiiing  was  the  fortune 
of  this  commonwealth,  incapable  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  to  maintain  its  inhabitants.  It  formed  alliances  with  rich 
and  floutifhing  nations  more  warlike  than  itfelf.  It  was  necefTary 
to  furmount  a  thoufand  combined  obHacles,  and  to  obfcrve  a  pru- 
dent conduct,  to  be  able  thus  to  figure  amidft  warlike  powers. 
But  that  fpirit  of  commerce  which  founded  its  exiftence,  abforbing 
ail  other  ideas,  has  at  laft  turned  againfl  itfelf. 
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and  to  eftabllfli  a  footing  in   all  parts  of  the 
world,  efpecially  in  Oriental  Afia  ?  * 

What  advantage  did  this  defpbt,  the  moft 
powerful  prince  in  Europe,  reap  from  fo  many 
cruelties,  intrigues,  and  wars  ?  He  ruined  his 
own  ftates ;  and,  after  having  drained  the  mines 
of  America,  left  a  debt  amounting  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  mUl'iGns  of  ducats,  A  blind  obftinacy 
involv^ed  him  in  a  feries  of  political  blunders. 
Holland  was  a  patrimony  he  held  of  his  father ; 
he  haight  have  there  reigned  peaceably.  He 
provoked  that  people  ;  he  drove  the  Flemings 
to  revolt.  What  an  humiliation  to  this  haughty 
monarch!  After  having  formed  the  extravagant 
proje£l  of  fubjugating  France  and  England,  after 
having  believed  that  his  political  machinations 
would  defeat  the  fcience  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
league,  after  having  aided  the  revolters  in  neigh- 

*  If,  inftead  of  the  folid  advantages  of  commerce,  the  Hollan- 
ders had  been  ambitious  for  the  glory  of  conquefts,  they  might 
eafily,  with  their  naval  armaments,  have  difmayed  the  defpots  of 
India,  of  China,  and  of  Japan.  Have  they  not  ports  for  equip- 
ment and  reception  extremely  favorable  to  a  vi6lorions  expedition; 
fuch  as  the  Cape,  the  iiles  of  Java,  Malaca,  Ceylon,  the  Mulaccas, 
&c.  ?  With  thefe  ftations,  refrefhing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  at  Batavia,  they  might  maintain  a  war  on  the  coafts  of  Afia, 
from  Surate  to  Canton,  and  from  China  to  Jedos,  the  capital  of 
Japan,  cities  which  a  few  bomb-gall ies  could  reduce  to  aflies. 
They  have  not  done  this ;  they  have  afted  more  wifely;  they  have 
acquired  riches  by  trading  with  thefe  opulent  countries. 

Vol.  I.  U  bouring 
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bouring  kingdoms,  and  fomented  every  divifion, 
he  had  the  grief  to  fee  the  ftatcs  of  Brabant,  of 
Flanders,  of  Zealand,  of  Holland,  and  of  Frieze- 
land,  invite  a  foreign  yoke  ;  he  faw  thefe  beg- 
gars  w^ho  had  the  ironical  appellation  of  a  wooden 
porringer^  fet  him  at  defiance;  he  loft  a  country 
richer  at  prefent  than  all  the  Spanifh  domi- 
nions.* Thus  the  violation  of  the  laws  con- 
duced not  to  his  intereft  >  and  all  thofe  perfe- 
cutions,  to  force  the  confcience  of  his  fubjefts, 
only  revolted  the  moral  inftind  which  repels 
outrages  and  injuft  or  vexatious  edidls. 

llluftrious  example  !  The  States-General,  af- 
fembled  at  the  Hague,  declared  folemnly,    that 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  labored  a  long  time  to 
league  with  England  ;  but  Elizabeth,  always  cautious,  did  not  con- 
fent  to  that  alliance  till  llie  faw  the  United  Provinces  had  proceed- 
ed too  far  ever  to  accept  again  the  Spanifii  yoke.  The  Spaniards 
who  remained  in  the  Netherlands  prepared  all  the  miferies  that 
afflifted  that  countrj^  for  the  fpace  of  t\^nty  years.  The  fame 
principle  of  perfecution  which  had  drained  Spain  of  men  and 
money,  and  which  kindled  penal  fires  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, dif^ated  foon  aftei;  the  mad  edift  which  commanded, 
under  pain  of  death,  all  the  Moors  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  thirty 
days:  the  inquifitors  advifed  this  meafure.  This  ftep  expelled  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  the  moft  ufeful  through  their  induftry  and 
labor.  The  atrocious  deeds  of  fanaticifm  would  appear  incredible, 
did  not  biftory  bear  witnefs  to  them.  Another  a6t  of  barbarity 
nearer  our  age,  an  age  too  celebrated  by  poets,  ought  to  fliow  U8 
that  the  delirium  of  fanaticifm  is  not,  perhaps,  wholly  exthiguifhed, 
or  rather,  that  it  is  reproduced  in  a  thoufand  different  forms. 

Philip 
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Philip  Hi  having  violated  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  had  forfeited  the  fovereignty.  Their 
refolve  implied  thefe  maxims  :  that  the  people 
are  not  created  for  the  prince,  but  the  prince 
appointed  by  God  for  the  people  ;  that  there 
cannot  be  a  prince  without  the  people,  and  yet 
the  people  may  fubfift  without  a  prince  ;  that  a 
tyrant  breaks  the  bonds  of  obedience. 

His  ambition,  therefore,  gained  nothing  by 
difturbing  Europe  :  fterility  atid  wretchednefs 
marked  a  country  where  he  vainly  fquandered 
enormous  riches,  to  compel  the  feftaries  to  re- 
ceive the  yoke  of  the  Romifli  church. 

But  w^hile  wc  deteft  his  defpotifm  and  his' 
ferocity,  let  us  do  juftice  to  the  talents  which 
he  poffelTed :  he  had  the  dextrous  policy  to 
maintain  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Spain  ;  he 
had  the  penetration  to  choofe  proper  minifters— • 
he  even  formed  them  himfelf.  Was  it  necef- 
fary  that  the  republic  of  Genoa  fhould  preferve 
his  duchy  of  Milan  ?  He  bound  thefe  republi- 
cans to  his  intereft  by  golden  chains,  and  con- 
trived to  bring  about  marriages  between  the 
nobility  of  Caftille,*Catalonia,  Arragon,  Navarre, 
Valencia,  and  Italy. 

It  muft  alfo  be  admitted  that  he  pofTefTed  a 
profound  knowledge  of  mankind.  He  had  the 
talent  of  ftudying  carefully  the  charafter  of  his  ^ 

U2  minifters 
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minifters  before  he  fet  them  at  work ;  his  atten- 
tion was  indefatigable  on   this   point,  the   one 
moft  interefting  to  a  monarch   who  could  not 
view  fo  many  objedls  but  with  the  eye  of  ano- 
ther.    To  be  able  to  divine  the  capacity  of  the 
men  one  employs,   merits  applaufe :  this  per- 
ception is   the  firft  of  talents,   efpecially  in  a 
prince  ;    by  it,  he  knows   how  to  reign,  and 
reigns  effeftually ;  and  feldom  is  he  deceived, 
when  thus  on  his  guard.     But  as  Philip's  ty- 
rannical difpofition  was  known,  his  minifters 
a£led  up  to  his  principles,  and  wiflied  to  refem- 
ble  him.     That  inflexible   firmnefs  rarely  fuits 
political  affairs  ;  and  he  too  eafily  complied  with 
the  counfels  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  who,  under  a 
calm   afpedt,  concealed  a  cruel  foul.     He  paid 
his  facility  by  the  lofs  of  the  feven  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

The  infatiable  avidity  of  the  duke  of  Alva 
cannot  be  delineated  in  too  ftrong  colours.  He 
trampled  under  foot  every  law,  human  and  di- 
vine, and  left  every  where  the  bloody  traces  of 
his  fatal  power. 

Attention  and  vigilance  chara£lerifed  the  mo- 
narch in  certain  parts  of  his  government ;  he 
commanded  his  council  to  difcufs  in  his  pre- 
fence  the  advantages  and  perils  of  any  enter-' 
prize.     In  doubtful  affairs,  he  took  their  advice 

in 
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in  writing  ;  he  thought  deeply,  and  viewed  both 
fides  of  a  fcheme.  But  when  the  fubjefl:  con- 
cerned heretics,  he  obferved  no  laws  of  decency 
or  difcretion  ;  he  nouriflied  againft  them  a  de- 
vouring hatred  which  fermented  in  his  foul. 
He  was,  with  refpecl  to  them,  the  moft  cruel 
of  perfecutors. 

Yet  he  entertained  no  fuch  high  veneration 
for  the  ecclefiaftics,^  as  to  forbear  punifliing 
them  when  they  had  offended  him.  He  hanged 
coolly  a  [core  of  preachers  of  different  orders,  for 
having  declared  from  the  pulpit  in  Portugal  that 
he  had  ufurped  the  crown  ;  and  he  even  re- 
plied to  Gregory  XIII.  who  had  attempted  to 
interpofe  iri  this  difpute,  that  his  rights  refled 
on  his  fw'ord.  Thus  he  obferved  little  cere- 
mony with  the  priefts  of  his  own  church  when 
his  pride  or  his  intereft  was  concerned  ;  and 
this  condufl:  muft  throw  a  light  on  the  policy 
which  preferved  the  appearance  and  mummery  of 
external  devotion,  the  better  to  feize,  with  a 
confummate  addrefs,  the  temporal  authority. 

*  The  archbiiliop  of  Toledo  left  at  his  death  a  million  of  crowns 
to  be  applied  to  pious  purpofes.  Philip  IT.  appropriated  to  himfelf 
this  fum,  dirtfting  two  or  three  unbeneficed  dodors  to  decide  that, 
as  father  of  the  peer ^  he  was  the  heir  of  that  prelate.  So  many  con- 
tradi6lory  actions  occur  in  his  life,  that  the  hiftorian  feels  himlelf 
cmbarraffed. 

U  3  After 
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After  having  viewed  him  on  the  throne,  his 
private  Ufeprefents  to  us  the  fame  charafler  of  hy- 
pocrify,  rigor,  and  cruelty.  Don  Carlos  coft  his 
mother  her  life  :  on  the  fourth  day  after  her  de- 
livery, ihe  could  not  reftrain  an  unfeeling  curi- 
ofity  to  view  the  fpeftacle  exhibited  by  the  in- 
quifiton.  What  a  prefage  !  This  horrid  fon  of 
Charles  V.  was  born  ferocious  and  inacceffible 
to  all  pity ;  for,  notwithftanding  his  rank,  he 
feafted  his  eyes  with  beholding  the  expiring 
agonies  of  the  unhappy  martyrs  of  the  inquifi- 
tion.  He  blufhed  not  to  avow,  that  if  an  exe- 
cutioner fhould  be  needed,  he  would  not  fcruple 
to  perform  the  office  himfelf.  He  feemed  (I 
tremble  at  the  recital)  yes,  he  feejned  to  feed 
on  the  thick  vapour  which  rofe  from  the  fmok- 
ing  bodies,  and  at  thefe  horrid  and  difgufting 
fpedacles  he  had  fpies  charged  to  read  in  the 
eyes  of  the  fpeftators,  the  compaffipn  ,  with 
which  they  might  be  touched.  Thefe  fatellites 
watched  the  fighs,  the  involuntary  heavings  of 
nature;  and  from  this  information,  thofe  who 
had  felt  too  lively  a  pity  were  delivered  over 
to  the  inquifitors. 

He  appeared  only  once  in  arms  :  it  was  oi\ 
the  day  when  a  breach  was  made,  and  the  town 
pf  St.  QuinUn  carried  by  aflault.     But  his  fear 
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was  fo  great  during  the  battle,  that  he  vowed^, 
if  he  fhould  efcape,  to  build  and  confecrate  a 
magnificent  n:\onaftery  to  St.  Lawrence.  He 
added  a  church  and  a  palace,  and  direfled  that 
thefe  edifices,  fhould  have  the  form  of  a  gridiron^ 
becaufe  St.  Lawrence,  according  to  the  legend, 
had  been  roafted  upon  a  gridiron.  Such  is  the 
orio;in  of  the  efcurial,  which  cod  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  fum.  But  he  loft  the  fruits  of  this  bat- 
tle, which  promifed  fuch  mighty  advantages, 
that  Charles  V.  in  his  religious  retirement,  in- 
formed of  the  vifliory,  alked  if  his  fon  was  in 
Parisf,     Count  Egmont,  whom  he  afterwards 

had 

*  He  made,  by  refervation,  another  vow,  never  to  appear  again 
in  battle. 

t  He  took  in  a  convent  of  monl^  the  Chriftian  advice,  very 
ufeful  to  France,  that  he  ought  not  to  drive  his  enemies  to  defpair.  This 
counfel,  adopted  in  a  cloiiler,  was  purfued.  The  French  refumed 
a  new  courage,  and  feized  on  Calais,  which,  for  200  years,  had  be- 
longed to  England.  He  was  equally  merciful  to  the  Italians.  The 
duke  of  Alva,  commander  of  his  forces,  wiflied  to  humble  an  am- 
bitious pontiff,  and  Rome  was  in  his  power.  Philip  II.  wrote  to 
his  general  that,  he  '•jcould  rather  lofe  his  crtywn  tha?i  difpleafe  the  pope » 
And,  while  the  duke  of  Alva  advanced  to  take  poiTeflion  of  that 
capital  of  the  world,  he  ordered  the  apologies  of  the  king  of  Spain 
to  be  made  to  the  pope,  even  by  the  mouth  of  the  conqueror.  He 
reflored  to  the  Holy  See  all  the  difmantled  places ;  he  accepted 
Ihameful  terms  of  peace.  This  conduct  could  only  be  the  fruit  of 
his  education.  His  governor  pulled  off  his  hat  when  heikv/,  thirty 
paces  off,  a  man  wearing  an  eccleiiaftical  habit.    H^s  fanatic  dif- 

U  4  pofiti^B 
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had  beheaded,  gained  him  the  battle  of  Graven 
lines,  of  which  he  profited  as  Httle. 

Raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.  the  firft  a£l  of  his  power  was  to 
break  a  truce  which  his  father  had  made  with 
the  French.  As  ungrateful  a  fon  as  he  was 
afterwards  a  bad  father,  a  barbarous  hulband,  a 
pitilefs  mafter,  a  dangerous  friend,  an  unfaithful 
■ally;;  diffembhng,  miftruftful,  viadidive,  his 
hatred  to  the  Proteftants  bordered  on  frenzy. 

With  pride  he  blended  vanity ;  he  required 


pofition  difplayed  itfelf  from  his  infancy.  CliarJes  V.  arranged 
liis  efponfals  with  Mary,  queen  of  England.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  fliow  the  advantage  of  that  marriage  :  Philip,  by  the  conditions, 
:jvas  not  allowed  in  England  to  retain  a  Spaniard  in  bis  fervice,  but 
the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambrefis  refle^ied  glory  on  his  arms  and  on 
his  policy ;  it  occafioned  in  the  fequel,  the  unfortunate  marrige  of 
Philip  with  Ifabella  of  France.  He  fought  to  efpoufe  Elizabeth, 
who  was  already  feated  on  the  throne  ;  but  if  he  pofTefTc^d  any  pe- 
netration, it  was  needed  when  he  expeded  to  fliare  the  bed  and  the 
;fceptre  of  a  woman  poflefTed  of  fo  great  a  genius.  The  artful  Six- 
tus  V.  urged  Phillip  to  haflen  his  attempts  againfl:  England  ;  but  jf 
we  fearch  into  the  crafty  genius  of  that  pope,  we  fliall  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  he  was  in  underftanding  with  Elizabeth,  and  that 
all  the  offers  he  made  to  Philip  II.  were  only  fo  many  fna;-es.  He 
^ried  to  ufurp  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  join  it  to  his  do- 
minions. The  cardinal  Henry  had  appeared  merely  to  hold  it,  to 
give  Philip  II.  time  to  prepare  for  difputing  it  with  the  natural 
|ieir  Don  Antony.  He  had  advifed  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal,  to 
venture  himfelf  at  a  great  hazard  in  Africa ;  he  peiifhed  there,  and 
theologians Urmed  with  arguments  completed  the  vicloiy. 

tha<; 
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that  no  perfon  fliould  fpeak  to  him,  other  wife 
than  kneeling ;  he  n:iade  even  the  accomphces 
of  his  cruelties  to  tremble,  and  the  moft  faith- 
ful minifter  of  his  royal  vengeance,  chancing 
one  day  to  enter  his  clofet  without  being  in- 
troduced, was  faluted  with  thefe  tremendous 
words  :  an  effrontery  like  yours  deferves  the  axe. 

When  he  ordered  the  counts  Egmont  and 
Horn  to  flifFer  on  a  fcafFold,  he  faid,  that  he 
cut  off  their  heads,  becaufe  the  heads  of  fahnon 
are  more  valuable  than  fever  al  thcuf and  frogs. 

The  convents  were  the  principal  objefts  of 
his  bounty  ;  and  if  he  was  liberal  to  monks,  he 
was  as  extravagant  to  concubines  :  he  fqander- 
ed  gold  and  diamonds  profufely  in  the  purfuit 
of  his  pleafures. 

He  never  trod  upon  the  tombs,  becaufe  over 
the  epitaph  there  is  fometimes  a  crofs.  Quiet- 
ing his  confcience  by  thefe  pious  mummeries,  he 
put  to  death  fifty  thoufand  Proteftants  ;  and  his 
wars,  according  to  his  own  confeflion,  coft  him 
564  millions  of  ducats. 

Although  attach-ed  to  the  doo;mas  of  the  ca- 
tholic  religion,  he  had  numerous  miftrefTes*. 

He 

*  Pleafure,  which  fometimes  foftens  the  heart  of  man,  ufiialiy 
hardens  that  of  fovereign  defpots.  Tyranny  is  not  extinguiflied  in 
the  habit  of  indulgence;  it  grows  more  infehfiblc  in  the  midft  of 

debauchery ; 
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He  lived  in  adultery  with  Anne  of  Mendoza, 
whofe  hufband  he  had  appointed  to  adminifter 
to  his  pleafures.  He  had  a  rival  in  the  unfor- 
tunate Efcovedo,  The  jealous  and  exafperated 
monarch  commanded  the  informer  to  affaffinate 
with  his  own  hand  the  accufed. 

He  alfo  caufed  Don  Juan  de  la  Nuie  to  be 
decapitated  by  the  viceroy  of  Arragon  ;  and 
this,  as  it  appears,  not  merely  for  the  fake  .of 
religion.  Jofeph  Andrada  was  charged  with  the 
mofl  fecret  and  moll  enormous  enterprizes. 

He  employed  every  expedient  to  conceal, 
and  withhold  from  the  public  eye  his  natural 
daughters,  by  fliutting  them  up  in  cloifters  ;  and 
in  his  profound  hypocrify,  he  had  always  the  art 
of  palliating  his  vices.  The  fires  perpetually 
burning  for  the  heretics,  muft  of  themfelves 
have  wafted  away  ;  but  he  rekindled  the  zealous 
fury  of  the  inquifition,  when  it  was  weary  with 
fhedding  blood. 

This  cruel  king  governed  a  nation  in  the 
height  of  its  glory,  flufhed  with  its  fuccefles, 
and  rifing  in  ftatelinefs  above  the  furrounding 
kingdoms.      But  Philip   II.     forgot    his   own 

debauchery :  this  is  the  fire  which  hardens  clay.  Nero  plunged  in- 
to crimes  with  the  poifon  of  enjoyment !  every  thing  fours,  in  a 
heart  naturally  vicious-  The  Roman  emperors  joined  the  moft 
unbridled  licentioufnefs  to  the  moft  atrocious  cruelties. 

ftrengtjh 
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ftrength,  and  perplexed  his  negociations  with 
fubleties  which  made  him  lofe,  in  intrigues  and 
contradidory  meafures,  a  real  and  very  exten- 
five  power.  This  verfatile  poUcy  fuits  fmall 
republics  and  limitted  ftates ;  but  thofe  which 
have  weight  and  greatnefs  ought  to  rejeft  fuch 
low  cunning,  and  purfue  the  attainment  of  their 
objefts  with  lofty  ideas  and  military  difcipline. 

Diffimulation,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  is  fome- 
times  neceffary  in  a  king  :  the  paffions  of  thofe 
around  him  are  often  fo  ardent,  that  he  cannot 
refrain  from  temporizing  with  them.  But 
Philip  II.  was  an  impofter  rather  than  a  dif- 
fembler.  He  was  not  born  for  the  place  which 
he  occupied  at  that  great  epoch  ;  it  required  a 
profound  genius,  and  his  was  only  fubtle.  He 
introduced  into  the  fcience  of  governing,  the 
employment  of  fpies,  whom  the  moft  fecret  in- 
trigues could  not  efcape.  A  great  king  ought 
not  to  have  this  reftlefs  curiofity  ;  nor  fhould  he 
leffen  himfelf  by  fo  prying  a  vigilance.  The 
fecret  adions  of  men  concern  him  not ;  he 
ought  to  intereft  himfelf  alone  in  thofe  which 
tend  to  difturb  the  tranquility  of  the  ftate. 

A  great  event  in  his  domeflic  life  ftill  excites 
at  this  day,  the  curiofity  of  the  world.  Mezeria, 
^  fevere  but  faithful  hiftorian,  makes  this  pof- 
fitive  affei'tiorf :    He  is  certain  that  Philip  IL 

'     foifoned 
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poifoned  his  confort^  and  took  her  off^  when  JJje 
was  big  with  child.  But  many  other  hiftorians 
deny  the  crime  of  poifoning,  and  affirm  that 
Elizabeth  died  of  melancholy,  at  the  cataftophe 
of  Don  Carlos.  Philip  II.  however,  was  un- 
doubtedly guilty  of  parricide.  The  tragical 
ftory  of  Don  Carlos  is  well  founded  ;  for  the 
king  delivered  oyer  his  fon  to  the  hatred  of  the 
inquifitors,  an  hatred  avowed  and  rendered  too 
public  by  indecent  inveftives.  But  the  inquifi- 
tion  and  Philip  II.   were  the  fame. 

This  monarch,  who  had  fhed  torrents  of 
blood  during  a  reign  of  forty-four  years*,  died 
calmly  at  the  age  of  feventy-four.  Two  days 
before  his  death  he  faw,  in  a  vlfion,  the  heavens 
open  :  afflicted  by  a  horrible  and  tedious  diftem- 
per,  he  was  patient  and  firm  ;  he  received  four- 
teen times  the  fupreme  unftion  :  his  confcience 
did  not  reproach  him. 

Who  will  pronounce,  who  will  venture  to 
pronounce  or.  the  religion  of  this  prince  ?  Was 
it  poffible  that  he  could  be  fincere  in  his  profef- 
fions  ?  In  this  point  of  view  I  confider  his  pious 


*  Hiftory  relates  that  he  ciit  off,  by  the  fword  or  poifon,  up- 
wards of  fifty  thoufand  men.  He  faid  lo  the  phyficians  who  were 
afraid  to  bleed  him  :  Draw  without  fear  a  few  drops  of  blood  from 
the  veins  of  a  king,  who  has  ordered  floods  of  it  to  run  from  the 
heretics.  * 

frenzy 
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frenzy  as  an  incurable  one,  and  tnat  his  mon- 
ftrous  principles  and  fuperftitious  belief  were, 
on  that  account,  fo  much  the  more  deteftable,* 
But  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  thought  by  the 
praflice  of  devotion  to  efface  the  crimes  of  his 
public  and  private  life;  an  inconceivable  error, 
but  too  common  in  that  unhappy  age,  when 
morality  and  found  policy  had  no  rule  or  mea- 
fure. 

It  was  by  his  direftion,  that  the  beautiful 
Polyglot  Bible^  which  bears  his  name,  was  print- 
ed at  Antwerp.  He  ordained  that  the  fourteenth 
year  Ihould  be.  the  term  of  the  majority  of  the 
.kings  of  Spain. 

Philip  11.  was  a  little  man*.  I  have  already 
remarked  that  the  pafTions,   concentrated,  per- 

*  He  was  little  in  mind  as  well  as  body  in  a  multitude  of  things: 
at  one  time  he  lowered  his  pride  fo  much,  as  to  eat  at  the  refecloiy 
with  the  monks;  at  another  he  ordered  a  woman  out  of  his  prefencc 
who  had  laughed  in  blowing  her  nofe.  He  entered  no  monaftery 
without  killing  all  the  relics ;  he  had  his  bread  baked  with  water 
from  the  fountain  faid  to  work  miracles ;  he  boalled  his  nerer  hav- 
ing danced,  and  never  having  worn  breeches  in  the  Greek  fafliion  ; 
he  interrupted,  out  of  modefty,  the  harangues  addrefled  to  him ; 
he  was  very  grave  in  all  his  actions ;  but  he  gave  way  to  extrava- 
gant tranfports,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  malfacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  He  had  little  efteem  for  poets ;  and  when  alked  the 
reafon,  he  made  this  fenlible  reply  :  that  they  knc^  not  hoix}  to  keep 
nuithin  the  bounds  of  modejiy.  Fortune  aflifted  him  more  than  his 
talents. 

fonal, 
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fbaal,  anfl  violent,  take  up  their  abode  in  pre- 
ference in  perfons  of  fmall  ftature  :  in  general, 
diminutive  creatures  are  more  than  others  iraci- 
ble  and  vicious. 

In  the  mean  time  the  new  opinions  drew  the 
attention  of  all  men  ;  the  reformation  fpread  in 
fpite  of  the  fires  of  the  inquifition.  France  re- 
mained in  fufpence ;  a  national  council  was  de- 
manded on  all  fides  ;  and  Catherine  of  Medicis 
herfelf  propofed  to  the  pope,  to  remove  the 
images  from  the  churches,  to  permit  the  com- 
nnunion  cup  to  the  laity,  to  abolifh  Corpus 
Chrijit  day,  and  to  celebrate  mafs  in  the  vulgar 


tongue. 


The  French  complained  loudly  of  the  council 
ofTrente;  the  wags,  to  paint  the  influence  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  faid,  that  ithadfent  the  Holy 
Ghoji  in  the  porUiiajiteau  of  the  nuncio* 

The  ambaffadors  of  France  endeavoured  to 
crufhthe  afcendency  of  the  leo-ates  and  Italians; 
but  thcfe,  with  their  ufual  addrefs,  managed 
every  thing  is  favour  of  the  pope. 

l^Kimcz,  general  of  the  Jefuits,  maintained 
that  from  the  pope  alone  emanated  all  fpiritual 
authority ;  that  he  comprehended  the  whole 
hierarchy.  Father  Paul,  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
council,  unravels  the  web  of  intrigues  that  were 
pradifed,  and  fets  in  a  clear  light  the  vain  fub- 

tlcties 
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tlcties  which  were  too  much  blended  In   affairs 
of  fo  much  moment. 

This  famous  council,  which  ought  to  have 
done  away  the  many  exceflive  abufes  that  pro- 
voked the  cenfure  of  the  innovators,  was  for- 
ward only  to  augment  the  ecclefiaftical  immu- 
nities which  ages  of  ignorance  had  beftowed. 

The  ancient  fpirit  of  domination  appeared  in 
all  its  loftinefs,  and  roufed  the  oppofition  of  a 
part  of  the  French  nation,  which  has  fince  re- 
jeft'ed  conftantly  fo  fevere  a  difcipline. 

The  council  of   Trent  taxed   with    herefy 
every  difcourfe  which  tended  to  weaken  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  the  ecclefiaftics ;    hardly  were  the 
rights  of  fovereignty  fhielded  from  their  attacks. 
This  famous  council  did  not  clofe  till  the  year 
1563.     It  met  with  a  various  reception  in  dif- 
ferent ftates.    The  king  of  Spain    Ihewed  in 
vpublic  the  greateft  fubmiffion ;  but  what  may 
at  prefent  be  regarded  as  a  precious  ftroke  of  his 
charadler,  he  gave  fecret  orders  for  maintaining 
the  royal  authority.    The  chancellor  de  THopi- 
tal  and  the  parliament   oppofed  ftrenuoufly  the 
publication  of  the  afts  of  the  council. 

It  ferved  merely  to  difguft  and  inflame  the 
Proteftants,  all  hope  of  reftoring  vv^hom  to  the 
bofom  of  the  church  vaniflied.  The  mdex  of 
the  books   prohibited  widened  the  breach ;  the 

authors 
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authors  and  their  works,  difhonoured  in  this  in-> 
dex^  obtained  numerous  partizans,  becaufe  a 
lacerdotal  difpoiition  fo  violent  muft  have  pro- 
voked all  enlightened  minds  ;  and  fome  of  thefe 
are  found  in  every  age. 

Pius  V.  had  burnt  as  heretics  leveral  perfons 
diftinguifhed  by  their  know^ledge ;  among  others 
the  learned  PaleaiiiiSy  whofe  crime  was  the 
having  called  the  Holy  Inqulfitipn,  a  poignard 
levelled  at  the  head  of  men  of  letters'^.  The  fate 
of  the  philofophers  was,  at  this  period,  lament- 
able. Ramus  had  been  aflaffinated  by  his 
fcholars  ;  others  were  obliged  to  flyf  from  the 

purfuit 

*^  The  fuccefFors  of  Palearhis  fully  avenged  his  fate ;  for  men  of 
letters  never  pardon  thofe  who  attack  their  liberty.  From  age  to 
age,  they  raife  a  cry  of  reproach  and  deteflation,  which  fpready 
and  gains  force,  till  the  oppreflbr  is  delivered  over  with  everlafling 
infamy  to  future  generations. 

t  Among  thefe,  we  diftinguifh  Fauftus  Socinus.  Equally  re- 
mote from  the  Catholics  and  Proteflants,  who  underftood  not  one 
another,  he  wiilied  to  reconcile  the  oppofite  parties.  He  attached 
himfelf  to  the  divine  morality  of  the  gofpel,  which  recommends 
peace  and  charity.  He  honoured  Jefus  Chrift  as  a  fage,  endued  with 
a  fuper  natural  virtue,  whom  God  had  made  the  immediate  organ 
of  precepts,  the  beft  calculated  to  lead  men  in  the  way  of  their  duty, 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  virtues.  This  do^lrine,  which  oppofed 
not  human  reafon,  and  which  terminated  theological  difputes,  of- 
fended both  the  Catholics  and  the  Proteflants,  jealous  of  dogm.atiz- 
itig,  and  who  fubftituted  the  pride  of  argumentation  for  evangelic, 
cal  charity.  Fauftus  Socinus,  who,  with  his  philofophical  ideas, 
could  not  have  efcaped  the  furv  of  the  inquifition,  fearing  no  k(^ 

the 
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pnrfult  of  the  obftinate  perlecutors  of  confci- 
<;nces,  who  fancied  they  were  avenging  the 
caufe  of  God. 

When  we  rcfleft  that  thefe  events,  fo  extra- 
ordinary, are  in  a  manner  recent,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  afloniflied  at  what  has  paffed. '  What 
obHgations  are  now  due  to  that  philofophical 
fpirit  which  has  demonftrated  the  emptinefs  and 
difgrace  of  thofe  violent  and  fenfelefs  difpiites 
originating  from  modes  of  v/orfhip  ? 

May  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  enable  us,  there- 
fore, to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  prefent 
times  ;  may  it  cure  us  efpecially  of  that  dan- 
gerous error  which  would  perfuade  us  that  we 
live  in  a  deo;racled  or  deo;enerated  ao;e  !  Nothinsr 
is  more  falfe.  Who  would  regret  his  not  hav- 
ing Hved  in  the  fixteenth  century,  a  mid  ft  fo 
many  bloody  tcmpefts,  under  thofe  feeble,  fero- 
cious, or  fuperftitious  monarchy  ?  The  eccle- 
fiaftical  yoke  then  prefled  on  every  fide,  and  dif- 
torted  men's  characters  into'hypocrify. 

the  apoftles  of  Geneva,  went  to  found  his  feat  in  Poland  and  Tran- 
fylvania  :  being  afterwards  profcribed,  it  took  root  in  Holland  and 
England.  This  peaceful  reformer,  whofe  name  will  never  perifli,. 
died  in  1604. 
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DIALOGUE   BETWEEN   MONTESQUIEU  AND  THE 
ABBE  GUASCO.* 


Montejquleu, 
(GOOD  day,  my  dear  Abbe. 

The  Abhe. 
What  a  furprife  is  this  !  and  how  fortunate 
the  meeting  !  who  would  have  expefted  to  find 
you  here  ? 

Montefquieti, 
The  fight  of  you  fills  me  with  equal  wonder! 
How  happens  it  that  you  have  quitted  your  own 
fine  country,  Italy  ? 

The  Abbe.     . 
Ah  !  I  fhall  return  thither. 
Montefquku. 
Such  is  alfo  niy  intention.     Whither  are  you 
now  going  ? 

The  AbbL 
To  Paris. 

Monte fquieu. 
Accompany  me  rather  to  my  chateau.     It  is 
the  fineft  rural  fpot  I  know  of  !  Nature  is  there 
c\z.d.mhcv  robe-de-chambre^  and  in  a  charming 
neglige. 

*  They  are  fuppofed  to  meet  at  Marfeilles. 

The 
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"The  Abbe. 

What !  is  the  prefident  then  become  a  ruftic  ? 
Montefquieu, 

Truly  fo.  And,  take  my  word  for  it,  to  this 
you  you rfelf  will  come  at  laft.  I  am  going  to 
plant  cabbages  at  la  Brede.  My  chateau,  en- 
tirely in  the  Gothic  tafte,  is  at  prefent  worthy 
to  receive  him  who  has  travelled  every  where. 
Be  of  the  party,  I  entreat  you.  We  will  con- 
tinue there  till  Martinmas  ;  and  there  we  wall 
walk  together,  will  ftudy  together,  will  plant 
woods,  and  make  meadows. 
Tbe  Abbe. 

The  capital  fummons  me  againft  my  will.  I 
have  been  folacing  myfelf  with  the  idea  of  fur- 
prifing  you  at  Paris. 

Montefquieu. 

It  is  a  place  which  I  fhall  not  vifit  for  this 
year  at  leaft.  I  am  too  poor  to  live  in  that  city, 
where  we  are  told  every  pleafure  is  to  be  found, 
becaufc  its  diffipations  make  us  forgetful  of  life. 
Since  I  have  ceafed  to  be  harrafled  by  the  fup- 
pers  of  the  capital,  my  mind  and  my  ftomach 
have  both  been  benefited.  Truft  me,  my  friend, 
temperance  is  the  mofl  exalted  and  delicate  of 
pleafures — you  mufr  give  it  a  trial. 

.  X  %  The 
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The  AbbL^ 
I  have  travelled  almoft  every  where  ;  and 
wherever  1  have  been  I  have  heard  your  great 
work  fpoken  of:  the  diftinguifhed  man  of  let- 
ters lives  where  he  has  no  phyfical  exiftence. 
Foreigners,  by  the  by,  iinderftand  your  produc- 
ti(in  better  than  do  your  countrynaen.  In. 
France  a  hafty  judgment  is  formed  of  it ;  but  it 
requires  fome  fludy. 

Montefquieu, 
I  have  myfelf  made  that  obfervation,  and  I 
may  fay,  without  vanity,  that  fuch  is  my  per* 
fuafion. 

The  AbbL 
It  is  a  work  which  begins  to  effe£t  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  minds  of  all.    Tranflations  are  every 
where  miade  of  it. 

Montefquieu, 
So  much  the  better  !*  The  fubje£l  is  fine  and 
great — unqueftionably  too  great   for   me,  not- 
withftanding  I  have  devoted  to  it  my  whole  life. 
Another  who  Ihould  have  beftowed  on  it  the 
fame   labour,   would,  perhaps,  have  fucceeded 
better:  for  my  part  it  has  almoft  killed  me,  and 
has  given  me  grey  hairs  before  my  time. 
The  Abbi. 
Thus  is  your  head  crowned  with  immortal 
laurek ! 

Mon- 
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Montefquieu. 
Softly,  foftly,  my  friend.  I  have  only  laid  tht 
ground-work  for  fomething  better, 
The  AbbL 
You  will  be  the  caufe  of  a  new  legiflation, 
which  will  become  univerfal.     Ages  to  come, 
abandoning   error,   will   advance  to   perfedlion 
with  the  help  of  a  more  pure  light.     What  is 
juft  and  good  will  convince  by  its  very  fimpli- 
city,  and,  in  fpite  of  every  obftacle,  will  reach 
the  heart  of  thofe  in  whofe  hands  the  executive 
truft  fhall  be  placed. 

Montfequieu, 
This  is  the  refledion  that  confoles  me.     To 
them  juftice  is  a  quality  as  proper  as  their  exift- 
ence.     But,  alas!  when  will  they.be  perfuaded 
of  their  real  intereft  ? 

The  AbbL 
Having  been  fo  fuccefsful,  why  do  you  not 
fatisfy  the  general  expeftation,  by  giving  to  the 
public  a  detail  of  your  travels  ? 
Montefquieu, 
Whenever  I  can  find  leifure,  depend  on  it  I 
fhall  make  the  neceffary  arrangements  for  that 
purpofe. 

"The  AbbL 
You  have  been  able  to  fee  to  the  bottom  of 
that  of  which  others  have  been  enabled  to  ob- 

X  ^  taia 
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tain  a  gllmpfe  only.     What  think  you  of  Eng- 
land ? 

Moniefquieu. 

I,  who   am  fo   little  fubjed  to  violent  emo- 
tions, have  been  there  ravifhed,  tranfported. 
The  Abbi. 

You  have  difplayed  the  beauty  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  o-overnment  better  even  than  the  Endifli 
authors   themfelves.     But  having  fince  vifited 

England,  you  muft 

Montefquieu, 

Ah  !  why  has  my  book  already  made  its  ap- 
pearance ?  I  have  faid  nothing  that  I  ought 
to  have  faid.  (Strenuoufly)  The  people  of  Eng- 
land refemble  the  fea  with  which  they  are  fur*- 
rounded,  always  either  agitated  or  majeftically 
tranquil  :  a  fhort  ftorm  purifies  the  air,  and 
brings  a  calm  which  is  never  that  of  infenfibi- 
lity.  Yes,  the  Englifh  may  glory  in  the  con- 
flitution  the  moft  conformable  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.  The  three  integral  parts  of  the 
government  are  united  and  combined  in  the 
moft  advantageous  way,  fince  even  the  defcfts 
ferve  to  maintain  the  general  equilibrium.  Fac- 
tions in  the  mean  time  prevent  political  corrup- 
tion. The  idea  of  reprefentatives  is  a  m^odern 
one  :  it  is  fublime,  and  the  refult  of  a  fage  and 
long  experience !  I  am  delighted  with  the  ftam.p 

of 
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of  perfpicuoufnefs  and  grandeur  it  bears  !  Ah  ! 
truft  me,  liberty  is  fafer  in  the  hands  of  repre- 
fentatives  than  in  thofe  of  the  people  them- 
felves. 

"The  AhhL 

You  tranfport  me  when  you  thus  exprefs 
yourfelf :  every  friend  of  liberty  Ihould  dire£l 
his  attention  to  that  Ifland. 

Mo?itefquieu. 
'  Undoubtedly :  and  the  exifting  example  of 
the'  admirable  Englifh  confiitution  will  be  at 
once  the  model  of  other  ftates,  and  the  terror  of 
tyrants.  The  fhadow  of  that  auguft  republic  is 
calculated  to  intimidate  defpotlfm.* 
"The  AbbL 

I  agree  with  you,  and  offer  up  my  hearty 
prayers  for  its  profperity.  Befides  that  the 
power  of  the  monarch  may  be  moft  precifely 
balanced  by  an  intermediate  and  indeftrudible 
body,  the  depofitary  and  guardian  of  the  laws, 

*  Let  me  quote  Montefquieii's  words,  "  In  Englantl  the  laws 
not  being  framed  more  for  one  individual  than  another,  every  one 
has  a  right  to  confider  himfelf  as  a  Monai^ch.  No  citizen  enter- 
taining a' dread  of  any  other  citizen,  that  nation  ought  to  be  proud ; 
for  the  pride  of  Kings  is  founded  entirely  on  their  independance.'* 
The  exprefiion  here  is  viiibly  exaggerated  ;  and  it  is.  ridiculous  to 
reprefent  the  Englifli  as  a  nation  of  kings.  But  improperly  as  Mon- 
tefq\iieu  has  expreffed  himfelf,  we  can  ftill  comprehend  what  he 
^as  defirous  to  infer  from  his  argument, 

X4  ja. 
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in  England  the  right  of  each  individual  is  rigor- 
ouflv  eftabliflied,  an  advantage  certainly  of  no 
fmall  import. 

Montefquieii. 

In  Englfind  the  men  are  more  men,  and  the 
women  lefs  women  than  elfewhere.  The  va- 
rious laws  which  have  been  fucceffively  efta- 
bUflied,  and  which  form  the  rampart  of  public 
liberty,  feem  to  have  haftened  the  progrefs  of 
the  arts  and  fciences :  their  intimate  connexion 
with  the  felicity  of  the  people  is  there  moil 
clearly  perceived  and  felt. 

"The  Abbe. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  inconvenience: 
the  weight  of  the  taxes  is  confiderable,  and  of 
this  the  Englifli  themfelves  complain. 
Montefquieu, 

Not  thofe  who  are  the  beft  informed,- 1  pro- 
tefl  to  you.  In  proportion  as  liberty  diminifhes, 
fo  ought  the  taxes  to  diminifh,  and  to  augment 
in  proportion  as  liberty  increafes.  The  paucity 
of  tributes  is  but  a  poor  compenfation  for  liber- 
ty ;  and,  if  the  impoft  is  heavy,  the  republican 
fpirit  eafes  its  weight.  The  worft  of  govern- 
ments is  that  in  which  the  taxes  are  exceffive, 
and  the  liberty  nearly  a  nonentity.     Do  you 


know  the  government  I  allude  to  ? 


The 
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r/je  JbbL 

It  excites  the  pity  of  its- enemies. 
•     Montefqtiieu, 

With  what  pkafure  do  I  contemplate  En 
land,  the  Swifs  leagues,  the  United  Provinces, 
the  Hans  Towns,  and  even  Venice  !  It  is  a 
confideration  which  gladdens  my  foul,  harraffed 
by  obferving  elfewhere  the  infults  by  which 
nations  are  humbled  and  degraded. 
neAbhe. 

The  more  nations  fhall  meditate  on  your 
principles,  the  farther  will  they  remove  from 
the  abyfs  of  vices  and  miferies  into  which  they 
are  plunged.  The  fpirit  of  the  government 
forms  the  genius  of  a  nation,  a  fadt  that  is  no 
longer  equivocal. 

Montefquku. 

Yes,  my  friend,  and  I  am  conftantly  pene- 
trated by  horror,  when  I  refled  on  the  means 
by  which  defpotifm  is  fupported  ; — that  defpo- 
tifm  which  has  gradually  advanced,  and  now 
extends  its  iron  fceptre  over  two  thirds  of  the 
globe.  I  am  aware  that  infinite  combinations 
are  required  to  form  a  government  fimilar  to 
that  of  England  ;  but  in  fhort,  the  perfedlion  of 
human  inteUigences,  effefting  the  overthrow  of 
an  arbitrary  power  which  is  at  the  fame  time 
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fatal  to  itfelf,  will  trace  out  the  theory  of  effen- 
tial  and  general  laws. 

"The  Abbe. 

You  have  been  the  firft  to  publifh  this  lu- 
minous truth,  that  flavery  can  in  no  fenfe  be 
cither  legitirciate  or  ufeful  :  and  by  hiftory  this 
great  truth  is  more  efpecially  inculcated. 
Monfefquieu, 

Yes,  it  is  there  that  we  find  reprefented  on  a 
large  fcalfe  the  experiments  made  on  human 
nature,  which  I  love  to  confider  in  thefe  great 
focial  combinations.  I  there  fee  diftindly  what 
I  have  not  yet  noticed  in  my  works,  namely, 
that  at  every  time,  and  in  every  place,  human 
nature,  impelled  to  adtion  under  the  guidance 
of  feveral  individuals,  has  performed  prodigies  ; 
but  that  when  reduced  to  a  paffive  ftate,  under 
the  government  of  one  man,  it  has  fallen  into 
degradation  and  contempt. 

The  Abbe. 

You  have  followed  the  impulfion  of  a  genius 
that  has  commanded  you  to  feek  the  highefl: 
poffible  felicity  of  the  whole  fpecies,  and  of  each 
individual.  Thanks  to  your  penetrating  eye, 
this  great  enterprize  has  no  longer  been  deemed 
to  favour  of  rafhnefs  :  your  book  is  a  creation  ; 
but  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  free 
from  errors. 
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Montefcjuieu, 
Who  can  be  more  feiifible  that  it  is  fo  than 
myfelf  ?  I  would  give  all  the  world,  if  I  had  it, 
that  it  had  never  been  printed, 
"The  Abbe. 
There  are  feveral  objefts  on  which  we  do  not 
entirely  agree.     You  will  excufe  me  if  I  endea- 
vour to  iiiveftigatc  thefe  in  your  prefence. 
Montefquieu. 
How  !  are  they  objeds  which  have  a  direct 
influence  on  the  lot  of"  man  ?  Error,  on  this 
fcore,  is  always  a  great  evil.     Speak,  fpeak,  the 
cenfure  of  a  fagacious  and  learned  friend  flattery 
me  more  than  his  approbation, 
"The  Ahbi. 
Have  you  not  beftowed  your  admiration  too 
laviflily  on  a  nation  rendered  more  celebrated 
by  the  miferies  it  has  heaped  on  other  nations, 
than  by  the  happinefs  it  has  procured  for  itfelf  ? 
It  does  not  belong  to  you,  either  to  be  the  dupe, 
or  to  be  dazzled  by  the  ideas  of  aggrandizement 
and  falfe   glory,  which  rendered  the   Romans 
defpots  and  tyrants  at  home,  opprefTors  abroad, 
and  unjuft  towards  all.     True  philofophy  con- 
demns a£t:s  of  high  injuilice  in  nations,  as  it  docs 
thofe  of  individuals. 

Montefquieu. 
It  was  my  fole  aina  to  fpeak  of  the  grandeur 

and 
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and  virtues  of  the  Roman  nation.  I  have  ^c- 
iieralized  the  fafts  of  ancient  hifi.on'-,  nierely  to 
obferve  every  political  phenomenon.  Its  vices 
have  pafTed  away,  while  its  glory,  which  may 
lerve  to  elevate  cur  fouls,  flill  fublifls,  . 
The  AbbL 

But  why  beftow  fo  much  praife  on  thofe  who 
laid  wafte  the  univerfe  ? 

Montefquteu, 

Be  imder  no  apprehenfion  that  they  will  be 
imitated  by  the  moderns.  I  never  refiecl  with- 
out forrow  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic, 
whether  I  ccnfider  that  the  honour  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies  has  fuffered  by  it,  or  that  Europe 
has  long  felt  its  baneful  efFedls.  The  ruin  of 
that  vaft  edifice  has  coft  the  human  race  as 
much  blood  as  was  expended  by  its  conftruc- 
tion  :  and  when  I  lament  the  fall  of  fo  fuperb 
an  empire,  I  do  not  juftify  the  means  by  which 
it  was  elevated. 

The  Ahhe. 

Let  us  fhift  the  objefl:  of  difcuffion.  You 
wer#  the  firft  to  fall  upon  the  luminous  prin- 
ciple of  the  influence  of  climate,  a  problem,  the 
lolution  of  which  no  one  had  before  attempted: 
but  have  you  not  carried  this  principle  too  far? 
Mont  ef qui eu. 

This  powerful  caufe  certainly  exifts  ;  and  I 
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perceive  that  every  (kilfnl  legiflator  has  either 
attempted,  according  to  circumftances,  to  de- 
rive advantages  from  the  climate,  or  to  combat 
its  defefts.  Thefe  legiflr.tors  have  therefore 
been  aware  that  circumftances  favourable  to 
their  views  might  refide  in  the  climate.  Let 
me  explain  myfelf. — This  influence  ought  not 
unqueftionably  to  be  carried  too  far  ;  but  the 
local  nature  of  man  has  not,  I  think,  been  on 
that  account  the  lefs  demonftrated  :  and  where 
legiflations  are  infefted  by  the  vices  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  latter  ought,  in  thefe  enlightened 
days,  to  be  oppofed  by  political  inftitutions. 
Thus  ouo^ht  the  legiflator  never  to  lofe  fight  of 
the  ftate,  or  rather  of  the  general  fpirit  of  the 
nation  he  is  defirous  to  form.  This  fpirit  is  the 
refult  of  all  the  elements  of  which  the  nation 
is  compofed  :  it  is  the  national  charafter  to 
which  no  violence  muft  be  offered;  for  the  citi- 
zen is  never  formed  bv  deftrovino;  the  man, 
who  muft  be  refpefted  to  render  the  enjoyment 
of  the  various  benefits  of  civilization  complete. 
'The  Jbbc. 
You  are  right :  when  the  laws  proceed  to 
open  force,  their  violence  lofes  its  aim ;  and  they 
can  alone  fucceed  by  taking  advantage  of  opinion, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  main  fpring  of 
Icgiflation.     Have  you  not  granted  too  much  to 

the 
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the  magiftracies,  which  have  not  the  powcf 
even  to  compafs  any  great  good?  And  have 
you  not  laid  too  great  a  ftrefs  on  the  preroga- 
tives of  theie  bodies,  which  have  no  other  than 
a  fliadow  of  authority  ? 

Montefquku, 
I  may  have  done  fo :  but  till  a  more  folid 
rampart  could  be  found,  I  was  unwilling  to  cut 
down  the  hedge. 

The  Abhi. 
Finally,  you  have  introduced  into  your  work 
an  apology  for  venality. — Were  your  ideas  on 
that  day  perfeclly  clear. 

Montefquieu, 
Quite  the  contrary.    I  confefs  myfelf  to  have 
been  altogether  wrong,  and  confider  eleilions  as 
far  preferable. 

The  AbhL 
Your  error  feems  to  have  arifen  from  this, 
that  your  ideas,  drawn  from  jurifprudence  rather 
than  from  polity,  have  not  fufficiently  accorded 
with  the  forms  which  belong  to  a  popular  go- 
vernment. 

Mqntefqu'ieu. 
I  confefs  that  I  had  my  apprehenfions  about 
them,  and  that  even  through  my  love  for  hu- 
manity. 

The 
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The  Abhe. 
Your  heart  needs  no  juftification.    Whatever 
you  fay,  you  never  fail  to  fet  your  readers  upon 
thinking :  this  is  the  great  point ;  but  it  does  not 
belong  to  every  one  to  read  you. 
Montefquieu, 
Do   you   mean   that   as  a  compliment  ?    So 
much  the  worfe  for  me  if  all  the  world  does  not 
read  me.     Every  difcovery  whatever  is  nothing 
more  than  a  new  idea,  and  every  idea  may  and 
fhould  be   fignificantly  expreffed  by  words  :  if 
all  the  world  does  not  read  and  underfrand  me, 
it  is  a  fault  on  my  fide  which  I  Ihall  take  care 
to  correft. 

The  AbhL 
It  was  my  fole  aim  to  fay,  becaufe  I  am  per- 
fuaded  of  it,  that  all  poffible  ftudy  and  expe- 
rience are  not  fufficient  to  authorize  exclufive 
propofitions  on  legiflation. 

Montefquieu* 
I  have  not  treated  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
objeds  I  was  defirous  to  embrace.  I  fhall  return 
to  the  talk ;  but,  alas !  old  age  advances  towards 
me,  and  the  work  is  retarded  by  the  great  bulk 
of  its  materials. 

The  Abbe. 
You  have  paid   your  tribute ;  be  contented. 
It  was  neceflary  to  fet  out  by  fpeculations ;  and 
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it  now  remains  to  fee  the  moral  generally  ap- 
plied to  legiflation  throughout  Europe.  Every 
truth  has  its  progreffion — leave  the  influence  of 
a^es  to  ail.  It  ftrikes  me  that  we  Frenchmen 
Ihall  alfo  be  entitled  to  true  glory ;  and  that  wc 
fhall  not  be  deprived  of  the  truly  flattering  and 
agreeable  hope  of  obtaining  from  poflerity  that 
fentiment  of  admiration  we  ourfelves  cannot 
withhold  from  the  fplendid  virtues  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  We  fliall  have  ours  ;  and 
to  this  the  works  of  thofe  who  refemble  you 
will  contribute  not  a  little.  Ancient  legiflations 
cannot  be  calculated  for  modern  nations.  The 
difcovery  of  the  new  world,  the  mariner's  com- 
pafs,  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  circulation 
of  intelligence  by  the  poft,  all  thefe  new  and 
heretofore  unknown  relations  require  particular 
views.  If  the  great  aim  of  all  civilized  focie- 
ties  be  public  happinefs,  you  mufl  agree  with 
mc,  that  reafonings  ought  to  give  way  to  fads. 
Montefquieu. 
I  comprehend  you  ;  and,  calculating  by  the 
wants  of  nations,  which  are  at  this  time  the 
fame,  Europe  fhould,  at  length,  compofe  but 
one  and  the  fame  family.  The  national  cha- 
rafteriftics,  already  fo  prodigioufly  changed, 
ought  to  be  utterly  effaced,  to  the  end  that  man 
ihould  have  nothing  left  him  befides  the  love  of 
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peace,  and  the  fentiment  of  equality.     The  na- 
tions of  Europe,  fenfible  of  their  incapacity  to 
poffefs  flrong,  durable,   and  peculiar  manners, 
ought  to  complete  the  adoption  of  the  fame 
ufages,  and   the  fame  fpirit,  refufing  to  admit 
among  them  a  half-civilization,  the  worft  of  all. 
They  fliould  accuftom  themfelves  to  view  with 
pity  and  contempt  thofe  cruel  contentions  which 
fovereigns  wage  in  the  name  of  patriotifm.     I 
therefore  offer  up  my  prayers,  that  the  Euro- 
pean nations,   already  fo  much  united  by  reci- 
'procal  alliances,  by  commerce,  by  the  arts,  by 
travels,  and  by  an  intimate  communication  of 
intelligences,    may  proceed    one   ftep   further, , 
feeing  that  they  have  ceafed  to  be  feparated.     It 
is  my  anxious  wi(h  that  they  may  fo  blend  and 
incorporate  with  each  other,  that  their  religion, 
manners,  and  ufages,  may  exclu lively  reprefent 
the  pure  and  primitive  traits  of  human  nature. 
•  The  JbbL 
To  philofophy  it  belongs   to  infufe  into  the 
foul  of  man  thefe  new  and  aufpicious  m.axims, 
to  com.plete  the  civilization  of  Europe,  and  to 
eflablifh,  in  an  invariable  Way,  the  ideas  of  juf- 
tice.     P.eafon,  however,  a6ls   but  very  {lowly 
on  nations  ;  it  is  combated  ;  and  in  thcfe  days 
it  is  belides  dangerous  to  ipeak  the  truth. 

Vol.  I.  Y  Man- 
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Montejquieu.     (agitated.) 

It  is  this  that  enrages  me. — When  a  citizen 
is  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  having  v^ritten  or 
fpoken  in  favour  of  the  general  intereft,  then 
haj  the  poUtical  corruption  reached  its  higheft 
pitch.  Every  thing  is  then  deemed  to  belong 
to  the  fovereign,  nothing  to  the  country,  no- 
thing to  humanity,  and  virtue  difappears  alto* 
getner  from  the  kingdom  ! 
The  Abbe. 

What  a  misfortune  that  your  hiflory  of 
Louis  XL  has  been  burned  !  it-  is  an  irretrieva- 
ble lofs.  In  defcribing  that  grovelling  defpot, 
it  muft  have  been  your  aim  to  reveal  w^hat 
commonly  pafTes  in  the  minds  of  thofe  whofe 
attention  is  entirely  engrofled  by  a  cruel  policy. 
Montefquieu. 

I  there  developed  this  important  truth,  a 
truth  which  is  too  little  felt,  that  the  defpotifm 
of  one  fingle  individual  cannot  poffibly  deftroy 
that  of  feveral,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
eftablifhes.  I  next  demonftrated,  that  a  mo- 
derate defpotifm  is  the  moft  dangerous  of  all. 
To  the  latter  fubjefl:  it  w^as  my  intention  to 
dedicate  an  entire  work,  which  would  have  been 
both  new  and  important. 

The  Jbbl 

Are  you  flill  attacked  by  the  Sorbonne  ? 

Mon- 
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Montefquicu. 

Yes. — It   has   been  the  cafe  for  thefe  two 
years  paft  unremittingly,  but  with  little  fuccefs 
on  the  part  of  my  aflailants. 
The  AbbL 

If  they  fliould  harrafs  you  with  any  degree 
of  fuccefs,  have  recourfe  to  reprifals.  Were  I 
you,  I  would  complete  their  overthrow.  An 
individual  may  be  pardoned,  but  a  coUedlive  body 
of  men  never  can. 

Montefquteu. 

My  befl:  revenge  confifts  in  their  publifhing 
their  abfurdities.  To  avoid,  however,  being 
deafened  by  the  tumult,  I  retire  to  my  eftate, 
leaving  cafuifts  and  theologians  to  fquabble  at  a 
iliftance.     (Here  they /peak  low^  and  feparate,) 


OF  MAGHIAVEL's  PRINCE. 

WHEN  Machiavel  wrote  his  code  of  tyranny, 
did  he  not  difclofe  his  infernal  fupplenefs  ?  Did 
he  not  reveal  to  nations  the  progrefs  of  defpo- 
tifm,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  fupported  ? 
And  may  it  not  be  confidered,  in  another  point 
of  view,  as  an  adroit  and  ingenious  ftratagem 
contrived  to  infpire  the  utmoft  horror  at  arbi- 
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trary  power  ?  Jean- Jacques  Rouflcau  thinks, 
not  unreafonably,  that  Machiavel,  when  he  de- 
fer ibed  his  Prince^  faid  to  nations  :  this  is  the 
monfter  who  will  vex  and  harrafs  you,  if, 
through  your  weaknefs  you  give  way  to  fo  dan- 
gerous an  authority.  Beware  of  the  Prince  who 
fhall  f  ofTrf^  the  ideas  I  beftow  on  this  fantaftic 
being  :  I  have  created  him  to  terrify  you. 

It  is  a  fad  lot  to  be  a  father  under  a  defpotic 
government :  horrible  as  it  is  to  refie£l  on,  he 
has  equally  to  dread  the  virtues  and  vices  of  his 
children,  lince  both  condu6t  them  alike  to 
wretchednefs.  How  is  he  to  rejoice  at  their 
birth,  when  they  are  either  to  be  flav.es  or  un- 
happy citizens,  and  when  their  life  is  to  anfwer 
for  their  courage  ?  This  is  what  Machiavel  fays, 
or,  at  leaft,  what  we  are  enabled  diftinftly  to 
infer  from  his  writings. 

The  art  of  opprefling  and  overwhelming  men 
is  denominated  by  tyrants  the  art  of  governing 
.  them  ;  and  by  thefe  tyrants  certain  errors  ufeful 
to  themfelves  have  been  fallen  on.  For  in- 
ftance,  they  grant  to  a  fmali  number  of  men 
the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
but  they  referve  to  themfelves,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  power  over  their  perfons,  to  be  enabled 
to  commit,  with  impunity,  the  political  crimes 
which  eftablifh  authority  on  the  ruins  of  natural 
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liberty.  This  alfo  is  to  be  found  in  Machi- 
avel. 

Tiberius,  to  ftrengthen  his  natural  miftruft, 
drewa  leflTon  fronm  every  thing.  He  was  wont 
to  entertain  himfelf  with  a  fpecies  of  lizard, 
entitled  a  <i^r^^i9//.  This  animal  was  one  day 
devoured  by  ants  :  it  amufed  me^  faid  he,  but 
while  I  regret  its  lofs^  1  am  taught  by  the  acci* 
dent  to  dread  the  multitude^  however  feeble  ?nay 
be  the  parts  of  %vhich  it  is  com po fed.  Is  it  pol- 
fible  to  penetrate  more  efFe£lualIy  into  the  heart 
of  a  tyrant  ? 

The  progrefs  of  any  ftate  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  be  folemn  :  it  is  a  mafs  which  cannot  be 
managed  otherwife  than  majeft'ically,  and  with 
which  legerity  does  not  agree.  There  are  old 
maxims  which,  when  inviolably  obferved, 
ftrengthen  the  bafis  of  an  empire  ;  but  ancient 
regulations  muft  fometim.es  give  way  to  the 
movements  of  policy,  becaufe  ftates  are  phyfical 
bodies  which  may  fave  themfelves  by  fupplenefs 
when  forcible  means  can  no  lon«:er  avail  them. 
Machiavel  as!:ain. 

o 

The  monarchical  government  is  above  every 
other:  this  is  true;  but  it  can  only  be  when 
the  monarch  is  great,  enlightened,  vigilant,  and 
good.  This  is  another  opinion  of  the  fame  au- 
thor :  let  us  develop  it. 

y  3  Ths 
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The  error  of  an  ifolated  man  does  not  impede 
the  progrefs  of  human  intelligences,  and  the  per- 
fedion  of  fociety.  But  when  political  errors  are 
imbibed  by  majefty,  or  by  an  affemblage  of  men 
who  enjoy  the  exclulive  right  of  deciding  and  pro- 
nouncing, then  do  thefe  become  enormous  and 
frisihtfullv  overhandno;  mountains,  which  come 
between  the  light  and  the  happinefs  of  the  fub- 
jefts.  The  mental  acquirements  of  thofe  intel- 
ligent men,  whofe  genius  and  fpeculations  arc 
devoted  to  politics,  ought  therefore  to  attra£l 
the  primary  attention  of  adminiftrators  of  ftates. 
By,  difclofing  great  and  palpable  truths,  merely 
for  the  advantage  of  mankind,  the  writer  liquid 
dates  his  debt  to  his  country :  for  a  debt  he  cer- 
tainly owes  to  all  the  phylical  and  moral  bene- 
fits of  the  focial  ftate.  I  am  the  fon  of  Adam, 
and  all  men  are  my  brethren.  The  inveftiga- 
tion  of  important  fubjeds  is  therefore  incumbent 
on  all. 

Deception,  one  of  the  artifices  employed  to 
fubjugate  the  people,  is  always  dangerous : 
fooner  or  later  it  is  feen  through,  and  the  de- 
ceivers are  viewed  in  their  proper  light.  Every 
obligation  is  reciprocal.  Now  could  Plato  have 
cxprefled  himfelf  better  ?  and  flill  this  is  what; 
Machiavel  fays. 

Pla^io  has  obferved  that  a  liberty  altogether: 
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pure  muft  not  be  beftowed  on  a  people  thirfting 
for  liberty,  becaufe  they  will  drink  of  it  to  in- 
toxication. This  very  idea  is  embraced  by'Ma- 
chiavel. 

The  nation  does  not  affift  at  the  councils  of 
a  defpot :  but  becaufe  the  people  are  not  pre- 
fent,  do  not  imagine  that  they  are  forgotten. 

As  foon  as  an  authority  is  folidly  eftablifhed, 
even  fuppofing  its  origin  to  have  been  unjuft, 
lince  the  fafety  of  the  people  is  conne£led  with 
it,  it  muft  be  preferved.  Thefe  are  a  few  of 
the  judicious  maxims  to  be  found  in  this  politic 
author,  and  they  Jead  one  to  think,  &c.  Sic,  &c. 

When  the  nation  is  utterly  corrupted,  the 
certain  confequence  of  a  general  neglefb  of  the 
virtues  is  a  wicked  ^  prince.  As  a  venomous 
plant  fprings  up  in  a  morafs  filled  with  peftilen- 
tial  vapours,  fo  do  bad  kings  arife,  when  in- 
formers, fpies,  and  fatellites  are  multiplied ; 
when  each  one,  for  the  lucre  of  gain,  is  ready 
to  become  a  jailer,  or  a  hangman  ;  and  when, 
in  the  midft  of  public  mifery,  adulators  are 
found  ready  to  cry  out  that  every  thing  goes 
well.  The  extreme  indigence  of  the  people  is 
the  nioft  certain  indication  of  the  fpeedy  decay 
and  overthrow  of  the  ftate. 

The  moral  goodnefs  of  the  people  is  the 
firmeft  fupport  of  a  free  government.     So  long 

y  4  as 
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as  there  (hall  be  an  abfence  of  that  prodigious 
power  which  deftroys  moraUty  and  dries  up  the 
lubftance  of  the  people,  the  government  will 
be  in  no  danger.  But  if  the  extreme  opulence 
of  the  rich  becomes  an  objedl  of  envy;  if  thofe 
v/ho  pofTefs  large  capitals  are  the  only  perfons 
of  confideration  ;  and  if  the  latter  are  placed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  every  exclufive  benefit,  then 
will  Haves  be  every  v/here  found,  ready  to  fell 
their  liberty,  their  honour,  and  their  confcience. 
This  ariftocracy  of  the  rich  will  corrupt  fociety, 
and  the  wicked  pripce  will  appear :  it  w^ill  be 
his  delight  to  w^elter  in  riches  ;  and  the  needy 
part  of  his  fubjefts  will  be  to  him  a  non-entity 
in  exiftence. 

Venality  having  fpread  itfelf  over  Rome,  the 
moft  powerful  of  the  citizens  ufurped  to  them- 
felves  the  executive  power.  There  is  no  def- 
potifm  more  tyrannical  than  that  which  fprings 
up  in  a  free  ftate  ;  and  Rome,  therefore,  paffed 
under  the  vyeightieft  of  all  yokes.  Thofe  lofty 
patricians,  who  had  before  made  all  the  mo- 
iiarchs  of  the  eaft  tremble,  delirous  to  fnatch 
the  reins  of  government  at  home,  paid  dearly 
for  their  attempt  againft  the  people  :  the  na- 
tional forces  were  then  turned  againft  the  nation 
itfelf^ 

lu  imitation  of  their  gladiators,  the  Romans 
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murdered  each   otHer  ;    and  the   defpotiGn  of 
their   emperors  puniflied  the  people,  who  no 
longer  deferved  to  be  free. 

All  this  is  to  be  found  in  Machiavel,  in  the 
author  who  has  been  fo  much  defcried.  I  muft 
at  the  fame  time,  however,  confefs,  that  his 
book  muft  be  read  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
with  a  conftant  recoUeftion  that  irony,  which 
was  his  favourite  figure,  abounds  in  all  that  he 
has  written. 

In  the  folemn  afts  of  the  French  nation  the 
famous  and  ancient  expreflion  ex  cofifenfu  populi 
is  introduced,  and  is  rendered  by  the  Prelident' 
Henaut  by  the  words — in  the  ajjembly  of  the 
people.  In  this  intolerable  diftortion  of  the  fenfe 
we  recognize  the  fervile  and  culpable  aim  of  a 
courtier.  All  that  concerns  the  ftatutes  of 
Charlemagne,  the  text  of  the  ordonnances,  and, 
more  efpecially,  what  belongs  to  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  ftates  general,  the  bafis  of  the 
French  government,  all  thefe  objeds,  I  do  not 
call  them  merely  important,  but  facred,  are 
more  or  lefs  faUified  in  the  prefident's  chronolo- 
gical abridgement.  Other  a6ts,  no  lefs  folemn, 
the  irrefragable  teftimonles  of  our  ancient  liber- 
ty, are  paffed  filently  over. 

When  the  above  writer  infinuates,  that  m 
France  the  legiflative  power  was  vefted  exelur 
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fively  in  the  chief,  without  any  modification 
whatever ;  when  we  find  him  conftantly  filent 
as  to  the  right  of  the  council,  that  of  fuffrage, 
and  that  of  the  national  affemblies  where  the 
authority  of  perfuafion  was  ftronger  than  that 
of  command,  can  we  for  a  moment  entertain  a 
doubt  of  his  having  at  once  infulted  truth  and 
our  privileges  ?  How  is  it  that  his  name  is  al- 
moft  every  where  refpe£ted,  and  that  it  has  not 
excited  the  idea  of  a  dangerous  flatterer  ?  Be- 

caufe  there  are  very  few  to  be  found  who  are 

« 

capable  of  reading  political  works. 


PORTRAIT  OF  JULIUS  CiESAR. 

I  PURPOSE  to  delineate  a  man  indeed  ex- 
traordinary :  his '  name,  in  defcending  through 
ages,  has  found  that  of  Frederic  alone  which 
can  be  brought  in  parallel.  The  reign  of  the 
firft  of  the  Caefars,  of  that  celebrated  ufurper, 
forms  likewife  the  interval  between  two  great 
hiftorical  epochs,  the  termination  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  the  rife  of  the  emperors,  who  were, 
in  the  fequel,  the  moft  cruel  enemies  of  the  li- 
berty of  nations. 

Caefar  appeared  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  in 

a  con- 
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a  condition  to  recover  part  of  its  ancient  vigour; 
it  ftill  poiTeffed  virtuous  men  enow  to  revive 
it  ;  but  the  patriciate  v^'as  the  gangrene  of  the 
republic,  and  had  attacked  the'  fenate  itfelf.-— 
While  the  empire  v^^as  extending  its  dominion 
abroad,  the  vices  of  the  citizens  encreafed  ^n 
ftrength  and  haftened  its  deftrudlion.  A  cor- 
rupt republic  is  fuch  for  ever,  and  mufl:  inevit- 
ably perifli.  After  the  diftatorfiiip  of  Sylla,  the 
foyereignty  v^as  a  dreadful  but  ealy  conqueft, 
held  out  to  the  man  who  fliould  be  bold  enough 
to  make  the  attack. 

Several  had  attempted  it.  Firft,  Lepidus ; 
but  the  imbeciljity  of  his  charadter  ruined  his  in- 
fant fchemes.  Catiline  pofieflcd  only  the  auda- 
city of  an  abandoned  villain,  who  fcts  fhame 
and  punifhment  at  defiance.  Cicero,  a  man  of 
virtue  and  eloquence,  and  a  ftaunch  republican, 
defeated,  by  his  firmnefs  and  prudence,  the  con- 
fpiracy,  but  he  delayed  only  a  few  momept^ 
the  fall  of  liberty. 

Pompey,  though  endued  with  rare  qualities, 
wanted  refolution  and  firmnefs ;  orrather  his  ani- 
bition  was  too  (low.  He  afpired  to  have  the  fo- 
vereigr^  power  decreed  to  him  by  the  fufFrages 
of  the  people,  but  he  could  not  prevail  with 
himfelf  to  ufurp  it,  Caefar,  uniting  greatnefs 
pf  defign  with  extent  of  genius,  feemed  deftin- 
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cd  to  the  authority,  which  he  attained  by  afting 
a  criminal  part,  fince  he  trampled  upon  the 
rights  of  his  country,  and,  with  a  rebelUous 
hand,  impofed  the  chains  of  fervitude.  His 
conquefls  in  Gaul  had  attached  to  him  a  formid- 
able army  ;  and  the  Romans  faw  too  late,  that 
their  moil  imm.inent  danger  confifted  in  com- 
mitting veteran  legions  to  a  lingle  man.  The 
fenate  from  this  time  (to  preferve  its  authority) 
together  with  Cicero,  Cato,  and  all  who  ftill 
breathed  the  true  Roman  fpirit,  fided  with 
Pompey. 

The  chara£ler  of  Caefar  had  never  been  a 
feigned  one.  He  fhowed  from  his  youth  an 
elevated  foul,  fuperior  to  fear.  Married  when 
a  ftripling,  he  had  not  reached  man's  eftate 
when  he  braved  the  will  of  Sylla.  That  pro- 
fcriber,  having  required  that  he  fliould  repudiate 
Corneha,  daughter  of  Cinna,  who  had  recalled 
Marius  to  Italy  and  headed  his  party  after  his 
death,  met  a  refufal  which  neither  infinuations, 
intreaties,  nor  menaces  could  change.  When 
"we  refle£l  that  Sylla  had  only  to  write  the  name 
of  Caef^r  in  the  lift  of  profcription,  to  punifli  this 
refufal,  we  are  aftoniihed  at  the  refiflance  of 
the  latter. 

But  Casfar  knew  not  how  to  bend.  He  left 
Rome  to  travel  in  Greece  ^ad  Ada.     In  one  of 

his 
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his  paflages  by  fea,  he  was  taken  by  pirates  ; 
but  he  addr^ffed  them  as  their  mafler,  rather 
than  as  their  prifoner,  and  threatened  to  have 
them  crucified.  After  being  redeemed,  he  arm- 
ed fome  veflels,  attacked  the  pirates  in  their 
harbours,  regaiaed  his  ranfom  with  intereft, 
and  accompUfhed  his  menace.  Traits  fuch  as 
thefe,  prefage  the  firmnefs  of  his  courage  ;  and 
he  joined  to  them  in  the  fequel,  what  he  had. 
not  yet  attained,  prudence,  aiid  a  fluency  of 
fp^ech. 

It  would  feem  that  early  and  conftantly  he 
refolved  to  gain  with  the  people  a  credit  which 
he  ever  regarded  as  alone  capable  of  advancing 
him  to  greatnefs.  Urged  by  this  determina- 
tion, he  was  aiFable  and  courteous  to  all  ;  he 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  r-ienneft  of  the  citizens ; 
and  after  having  gratultoufly  bellowed  his  elo- 
quence, he  gave  fumptuous  entertainments  at 
his  houfe.  .  He  had  fpsnt  his  patrimony,  and 
contradled  a  debt  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  before  he  was  inverted  with  any  public 
poft. 

It  was  in  the  midft  of  this  difiipation,  afFeft- 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  a  carelefs  air,  that  he 
brought  out  the  images  of  his  uncle  Marius, 
and  that  he  hung  up  the  reprefentations  of  his 
vivftories,  which  no  perfon  had  dared  to  do  fince 

Sylla. 
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Sylla.  Thus  he  enchanted  the  people,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  future  power,  while  he 
gave  offence  to  the  grave  fenators,  the  partizans 
of  the  ariftocratic  government.  An  incident 
difplays  his  dexterity  :  when  defied  praetor,  he 
•wifhed,  fuitably  to  his  policy,  to  obtain  an  a£l 
for  the  diftribution  of  lands  among  the  poor  ci- 
tizens ;  the  patrician  families  ftrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  it,  and  drove  him  away  by  an  armed  force. 
His  projeft  failed  ;  but,  two  days  after,  he  was 
able  to  quiet  the  infurgents,  and  entered  the 
fenate,  reftored  to  his  full  rights. 

The  eloquence  with  which  he  was  endued  by 
nature,  never  forfook  him.  To  a  perfuafive 
didion  he  joined  a  lively  aftion  and  geftures  full 
of  grace  ;  the  language  of  genius,  laconic  and 
fententious,  was  familiar  to  him. 

When  high  grieft  and  privy  to  the  myfteries 
of  the  good  goddefs,  he  at  once  divorced  and 
juftified  his  wife,  by  faying,  *'  (he  is  freeof  crime, 
but  (he  ought  not  even  to  be  fufpeflied  of  it.'* 

During  the  inveftigation  of  Catihne's  confpi- 
racy,  Cicero  having  difcov^ered  fome  fafpicious 
circumftances  againft  Cjsfar,  pafTed  by  them  un- 
noticed. He  afterwards  confeffed  that,  feeing 
his  head  fo  finely  frizzled  that  he  durft  not 
fcratch  it  but  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  for 
fear  of  difcompofing  its  fymmetry,  he  could  not 

imagine 
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imagine  it  contained  views  of  fuch  high  import- 
ance. Thus  Caefar  afFeded  to  appear  a  giddy 
coxcomb  only,  to  conceal  his  ambition. 

It  was  then  cuftomary  at  Rome  to  fend  into 
the  provinces  thofe  who  had  ferved  the  ofRce  of 
praetor.  Spain  fell  to  Caefar  :  it  was  there  that 
he  w^ept  at  the  fight  of  a  ftatue  of  Alexander  ; 
and  thcfe  tears  proclaimed  the  foul  of  a  con- 
queror. Caefar  quickly  fubdued  Celtiberia  and 
Lufitania ;  and  Rome  had  on  that  coaft  no 
limits  but  the  ocean.  He  returned  to  Rome  at 
the  time  when  the  confuls  were  to  be  named, 
and,  more  defirous  of  that  dignity  than  of  the 
honours  of  a  triumph,  he  entered  the  city  to 
folicit  it.  A  fcroke  of  the  moft  mafterly  policy 
fecured  to  him  in  a  few  days  the  fuccefs  of  his 
vaft  deficrns. 

The  city  was  divided  in  attachment  between 
CrafTus  and  Pompey,  who  were,  confequently, 
enemies.  Caefar  undertook  to  reconcile  them ; 
he  reprefented  that  their  oppofition  was  mu- 
tually hurtful,  and  that  they  could  each  obtain 
great  power  without  afpiring  to  fqvereignty.— • 
He  fucceeded  in  perfuading  them,  and  by  con- 
ciliating fuch  divided  intcrefts,  he  cruflied  with 
the  fame  blow,  Cato  and  other  ftern  republicans, 
whom  he  either  dreaded  or  could  not  love.  He 
in  the  event  rendered  his  eledtion  infallible,  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  he  came  in  for  an  equal  fliare  himfelf  of 
the  friendfhip  he  had  created  between  Craffus 
and  Pompey  :  they  labored  m  concert  to  obtain 
for  him  the  confulfliip.  Caefar  had  juftly  re- 
garded it  as  the  fureft  ladder  for  mounting  to 
the  eminence  to  which  he  afpired. 

The  conful  afted  like  a  tribune,  and  the  chief 
of  the  fenate  appeared  a  plebeian.  Whatever 
might  favor  or  flatter  the  popular  power,  enter- 
ed into  the  fecret  plan  of  Ceefar.  He  perfuaded 
Craffus  and  Pompey  that  the  real  power  rcfided 
in  the  people ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  fore- 
light,  the  probity,  and  the  vehemence  of  Cato, 
together  with  the  patriotifm  of  many  other  fc- 
nators,  could  not  withftand  an  influence  fo  ob- 
tained. The  favour  of  the  people,  long  ago  be- 
ftowed,  was  now  converted  into  gratitude,  into 
idolatry.  Every  thing  was  eafy  to  Caefar,  and 
he  needed  only  to  advance  ;  he  aflced,  and  he 
obtained  the  government  of  Gaul,  and  the  fame 
legions  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years.  In  the  plan 
which  he  had  premeditated,  the  exercife  of  thefe 
imprudent  grants  was  deftined,  undoubtedly, 
againfl  thofe  who  conferred  them. 

Once  placed  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  what- 
ever might  be  the  turn  of  events,  Caefar  could 
not  do  other  than  fucceed.  Roman  liberty 
floated  between  tvv^o  rocks  equally  dangerous;' 

if 
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if  Pompey,  mofe  daring,  had  attempted  to  anti- 
cipate Caefar  and  to  crufli  freedom,  Casfar  would 
have  been  called  to  defend  the  republic,  and, 
after  expelling  his  rival,  would  have  occupied 
the  fame  pofl  of  defpotifm.  What  will  always 
be  moft  difficult  in  every  government,  is  to  find 
the  propef  ftation  for  the  military  body,  and  to 
give  it  a  counterpoife  without  cramping  its 
force  *• 

From 

*  The  fenate,  forefeeing  that  Julius  Caefar  would  be  raifed  to 
the  confulfhip,  had  refolved  to  confer  on  the  confuls  very  con- 
temptible departments ;  but  already  the  moft  powerful  citizens  had 
learnt  to  trample  under  foot  (by  the  aid  of  the  tribunes,  whom 
thty  could  attach  to  their  intereft)  all  that  the  civil  wars  had  \th 
t>f  the  ancient  laws.     The  confuls  Gabinius  and  Pifo,  obtained  by 
a  decree,  the  one  the  province  of  Syria,  and  the  other  that  of  JMa- 
cedon.     They  owed  their  fuccefs  to  their  having  gained  over  the 
tribune,  Clodius,  who  at  the  fame  time  exaded  a  promife,  that 
they  would  not  cppofe  during  their  confulfhip  the  banilhment  of 
Cicero  his  capital  enemy.     No  fooner  was  he  made  conful,  than  he 
gained  over  the  Vatinius ;  he  obtained  by  the  confent  of  the  people 
Cifalpine  Gaul,   and  lilyria,  to  be  governed  at  firft,  for  five  years, 
by  an  army  compofed  of  three  legions.     This  was  totally  contrary 
to  the  ancient  laws,  fince  the  pro-confulfhip  was  not  to  laft  above  a 
year,  and  fmce  it  was  hardly  cuftomary  to  grant  the  pro-confuls  more 
than  two  legions.     The  artful  Caefar,  profiting  by  tl^e  refemblancc 
of  names,  got  added  to  his  government,  that  of  Tranfalpine  Gaui. 
Cifalpine  Gaul  comprehended  the  country  extending  from  the  Ru- 
bicon, a  fmall  ftream  in  modern  Romania,  as  far  as  the  Alps. — 
Rome  kept  on  foot  confiderable  forces  in  that  province,  to  cover 
Italy  from  the  invafions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  to  over-awe 
the  Gauls  themfclves.     f  ut  to  fecure  the  metropolis  againft  the 
Vol.  I.  2  danger 
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From  that  moment,  Caefar  wore  no  longer 
the  frizled  head  that  had  deceived  Cicero ;  he 
affumed  a  military  air,  and  difplayed  in  Gaul 
thofe  great  talents  for  war  which  we  ftill  ad- 
mire. In  no  quality  was  he  inferior  to  the  com* 
manders  who  have  either  preceded  or  followed 
him ;  and  he  excelled  them  all  in  the  quick  dif- 
cernment  of  occafions  for  aftion,  and  in  the 
difficult  art  of  improving  incidents. 

He  wrote  his  Commentaries  with  precifion  and 
clearnefs,  in  an  inftruftive  ftile,  and  fo  utterly 
devoid  of  all  oflentation,  that  the  pen  which  de- 
fcribes  his  warlike  operations  feems  not  to  have 
belonged  to  the  hand  which  direded  them.   The 

danger  of  thefe  troops,  the  fenate  had  framed  the  celebrated 7^»^/«j-- 
confultum,  which  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods  whoever,  with  a  le- 
gion or  a  cohort,  fhould  pafs  the  Rubicon.  The  government  en- 
tmfled  to  Caefar  was,  therefore,  a  mod:  important  one  :  to  it  was 
joined  another  ftill  more  confiderable,  that  of  Tranfalpine  Gaul, 
which  comprehended  the  fouth  of  France.  Thus  Caefar,  by  his 
pofition,  couW  for  many  years  make  war  upon  all  the  nations  he 
chofe,  fo  that  his  foldiers  became  habituated  to  him,  grew  old 
under  his  command,  and  were  fubdued  by  him  no  lefs  than  the 
barbarians.  Without  the  government  of  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  Caefar 
could  never  have  corrupted  his  foldiers,  nor  adorned  his  name  by 
fo  many  victories ;  and  if  he  had  not  obtained  Cifalpine  Gaul, 
Pompey  might  eafily  have  ftopt  his  paflage  over  the  Alps,  The 
fame  terror  which  Hannibal  carried  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  was  fpread  by  Caefar  when  he  pafled  the  Rubicon ;  Pom- 
pey peuld  only  fly  or  fubmit ;  he  quitted  Rome,  left  the  public 
treafure,  and  could  no  where  retard  the  conqueror. 

marvellous 
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marvellous  dlfappears.  After  having  conquered 
Gaul,  he  won  the  friendlhip  of  the  vanquiflied 
people  ;  ever  beloved  by  his  troops  hq^xallcd 
them  fellow-foldiers,  commi/itones^  and  was  no 
leis  their  companion  than  their  leader*. 

This 


*  What  empire  had  not  Caefar  over  his  foldiers !  He  owed  it  to 
the  faperiority  of  his  genius,  to  that  confidence  which  he  had  afpir- 
ed  in  attaching  them  fo  the  ties  of  military  difcipline,  as  the  fureft 
pledge  of  victory.  Certain  Spaniards,  vanquilhed  by  his  arms, 
having  retired  into  an  ifland  at  afliort  diftance  from  the  main  land, 
Caefar,  who  had  no  vefTels,  could  not  purfue  them ;  he  con- 
ftrut^ed  with  all  fpeed  a  few  light  boats,  to  tranfport  into  the  ifland 
a  fmall  body  of  troops.  Some  of  the  foldiers  were  difembarked  up- 
on  a  rock,  from  vv hence  they  could  advance  againft  the  enemy, 
and  the  centurion  who  commanded  the  detachment,  reckoned  upon 
being  able  either  to  fupport  or  to  cover  them  as  occafion  Ihould 
require;  but  having  been  deceived  in  his  plan  by  the  ebb-tide, 
which  carried  off  his  bark,  he  left  his  foldiers,  who  were  but  few 
in. number,  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  the  barbarians ;  they  were  all 
killed  except  one  named  Sceeva.  This  valiant  foldier,  after  fighting 
Jong,  leapt  into  thefea,  though  wounded,  and  fwam  afhore :  C^far, 
who  had  been  a  witnefs  of  the  whole  tranfa6lion,  thought  that 
Scaeva  was  come  to  aik  a  reward ;  he  was  much  furprifed  at  feeing 
him  fall  on  his  knees  and  beg  pardon  for  being  without  his  arms, 
and  particularly  his  buckler.  It  was  a  fubje<5t  of  admiration  to 
Ccefar,  to  find  in  a  foldier  fo  much  refpeft  for  difcipline  joined  to 
fo  much  bravery.     He  raifed  him  to  a  diflinguillied  rank. 

Such  foldiers  could  not  fail  to  compofe  a  formidable  army;  but 
it  was  neverthelefs  fubmifiive,  or  at  lead  it  returned  quickly  to  duty 
after  trying  its  ftrength.  The  following  is  an  example  :  The  army 
which  Caefar  got  ready  to  lead  into  Africa,  to  reduce  the  remains 
of  Pompey*s  party,  having  mutinied  againft  him,  demanded  in  a 
feditious  manner  a  difcharge,  and  the  rewards  which  he  had  pro- 
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This  genius,  vaft,  and  at  the  fame  time  vcr- 
fatile,  provided  for  every  event,  and  feemed  not 
deeply  occupied  with  all  thefe  great  objefts. 
In  the  midft  of  three  hundred  refilefs  nations, 

which 

m'Std.  The  ie^fh  kglon  efpecially,  which  enjoyed  Caefar's  peculiar 
efteem,  diffinguifhed  itfelf  in  this  revolt,  and  all  the  troops  pro- 
ceeded to  fuch  audacity  as  to  march  ftraight  to  Rome :  there  they 
prepared  to  obtain  by  force  what  formed  the  objed  of  their  infoknt 
clamors.  Cafar  was  apprehenfive  for  the  city,  but  did  not  fliut 
himfelf  i^p ;  after  diftributing,  to  guard  the  gates,  the  faithful  troops 
which  fliil  adhered  to  him,  he  went  out  to  the  revolters  encamped 
in  the  field  of  Mars,  nor  could  the  entreaties  and  councils  of  his 
alarmed  friends  prevail  with  him  to  defift :  he  boldly  afcended  his 
tribunal,  and,  with  a  threatning  tone  of  voice,  aiked  the  foidiers 
what  brought  them  thither,  and  what  were  their  claims.  Difcon- 
certed  by  this  firft  proceeding,  fo  firm  and  fo  lofty,  the  mutineers 
durit  only  mention  the  rewards  the  delay  of  which  had  excited  their 
murmurs ;  they  contented  themfelvcs  with  reprefenting  that, 
broken  with  fatigue,  and  exhauiled  by  their  lofs  of  blood  ihed  in  fo 
many  battles,  they  well  merited  their  difcharge.  /  gi-ve  it  yoit^  re- 
plied Casfar,  without  nefitating  one  moment ;  go:  ivhen  I  have  tri- 
umphed  ivith  other  troops^  IJhall  net  negledl  to  acquit  the  p-omifes  njohicb 
I  have  made  to  you. 

Thefe  few  words  were  a  clap  of  thunder  to  the  revolters ;  they 
did  not  exped  fo  rapid  a  decifion,  nor  to  find  Casfar  graat  their 
difmiliion  at  the  time  he  mod  needed  their  ferviccs  :  the  promife 
of  recompenfe  confounded  them  ;  they  perceived  the  ihame  that 
awaited  them,  if,  after  bearing  the  burden,  and  undergoing  all  the 
dangers  of  fo  many  important  wars,  they  left  Xx>  others  the  honor 
of  the  triumph  :  flunned,  without  being  fubdued,  they  hefitated  ta 
believe  that  Csefar  would  fulfil  his  menace,  and  confent  to  forego 
their  fervices.  The  diftator,  firmly  laconic,  opened  not  his  mouth 
but  to  addrefe  the  mutineers  and  take  leave  of  them  by  employing 
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which  rallied  with  fpirit  when  they  were  thought 
tobecrufhed,  Rome,  and  the  tranfaftions  there, 
were  prefent  to  his  view.  Although  at  a  dif- 
tance,  he  was  himfelf  the  principal  mover.  Is 
it  not  wonderful  to  behold  him  arrive  from  the 
heart  of  the  Belgic  territories  to  fpend  the  win- 
ter on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  to  attraft  to  himfelf 
all  that  Rome  could  boaft  of  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence, and  to  exhibit  the  fpe£lacle  of  an 
hundred  and  t\vcn\,yfafces  at  its  gates  ? 

When  he  pafTed  the  Rubicon,  not  like  a  rafh 
adventurer,  but  a  confiderate  warrior,  he  was 
accompanied  only  by  five  thoufand  foot,  and 
three  hundred  horfe.  The  reft  of  his  forces 
^ere  ftill  beyond  the  Alps  ;  but  he  had  Ikllfully 
calculated  on  the  confufion  -which  furprifc 
would  produce^,  and  on  the  terror  which  would 
prevail  where   there  was  neither  concord  nor 

the  word  ^irifci  (citizens)  becaufe  he  no  longer  conildered  them 
on  the  footing  of  foldiers.  That  word  completely  humbled  and 
fubdued  them  ;  they  cried  out  they  were  fHtiias^  they  protefled 
their  valor,  which  a  moment  had  beguiled,  and  the  fincerity  of 
their  repentance ;  they  entreated  to  be  Jed  with  Caiar  into  Africa, 
promlfing  to  conquer  their  enemies,  however  numerous ,-  they 
prefented  themfelves  even  to  be  decimated,  if  this  was  neceflary, 
to  appcafe  Casfar.  Csefar  anfwered,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  il:ed 
their  blood,  but  that  foldiers,  ftill  full  of  vigor,  who  refufed  to 
obey  their  general,  deferved  only  to  be  cafliiered.  At  laft,  over- 
come by  their  fupplications,  he  was  pleafed  to  relent,  and  to  grant 
fh^ni,  as  a  favor,  the  honor  of  marching  under  his  banners. 
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vktuetS^  he  knew  the  irrefolution  of  Pompey, 
never  firm  tp  the  fame  plan.  Nor  was  he  de- 
ceived; confternation  preceded  his  march,  com- 
bated for  him  as  he  had  forefeen,  and,  in  fixty 
days,  rendered  him  mafter  of  Italy. 

This  decifive  event  ought,  on  refle£tlon,  no 
longer  to  furprife.  In  the  firft  ages  of  Rome, 
the  foldier  never  quitted  Italy.  The  war  was 
ufually  terminated  in  a  fingle  campaign,  and 
each  winter  he  revilited  his  home.  But  when 
the  Romans  pufhed  their  viftories  beyond  the 
Alps  and  the  feas,  the.  foldier,  removed  from 
Rome  m.any  years,  loft  fight  of  the  republic, 
-and  gradually  became  accuftomed  to  look  up  to 
his  general,  and  to  repofe  on  him  ail  his  hopes. 
Public  fpirit  was  vanifhed.  Every  man  adhered 
to  Marius,  or  to  Sylla,  to  Csefar,  or  to  Pompey. 

Pompey  efcaped  from  the  conqueror,  who 
did  not  commit  the  blunder  into  which  another 
would  have  fallen,  of  purfuing  beyond  fea  ;  he 
knevy  that  Pompey  would  be  vanquifhed  by  his 
own  negligence.  In  reality,  that  unhappy  ge- 
neral, whofe  naval  forces  were  prodigious,  did 
not  not  block  up  his  pafTage,  becaufe  he  ex- 
pelled it  would  not  be  attempted  until  the 
fpring.  Caefar  drew  him  to  Pharfalia,  where 
he  gained  the  ever  famous  battle  which  decided 
-the  fate  of  the  Romans.     He  follov/ed  Pompey 
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clofe  to  Egypt.  He  owed  this  victory  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  new  and  effeminate  Romans, 
come  from  the  games  or  circuffes  of  Greece, 
when  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fir  ike  them  on  the 
face.  The  taking  of  Pompey  alive  would  have 
brought  him  into  an  alternative  extremely  diffi- 
cult. The  crime  of  Ptolemy  faved  him  from 
that  painful  dilemma,  and  fortune,  which  had 
rendered  to  him  fo  many  fignal  ferviccs,  crown- 
ed its  favours  by  an  incident  the  moft  feafonable 
to  the  glory  and  elevation  of  Caefar.  He  relaxed 
from  his  martial  toils  by  winning  Cleopatra,  and 
he  dreaded  not  new  enemies,  provided  he  could 
place  on  the  throne  a  woman  whom  he  loved* 
Voluptuous  in  the  city,  and  frugal  in  the  camp, 
he  pafled  with  equal  eafe  from  fenfuality  to  the 
hardy  life  of  a  foldier. 

Why  did  this  great  man  afpire  to  crufh  the 
liberty  of  his  country?  Was  he  afluated  by  two 
different  fouls?  Ambition  corrupted  the  fineft 
genius  of  the  univerfe  ;  but  this  paflion  once 
fatiated,  Caefar  refumed  all  his  natural  virtues. 
When  he  was  didator,  he  appeared  to  deferve  a 
world.  Clemency  paced  before  him,  it  fpake 
by  his  mouth,  it  filenced  vengeance,  and  even 
policy.  He  abftained  from  blood,  coUefted  ten^ 
derly  all  that  viftory  had  fpared,  and  while  the 
fury  of  the  firft  profcriptions  feemed  to  autho- 
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rize  rigor,  and  while  Rome  and  the  wniverfc 
would  have  beheld  it  exercifed  without  furprife, 
the  clement  Caefar  wouW  not  allow  to  be  fixed 
on  the  gates  thofe  execrable  lifts  which  procured 
to  Marius  and  Sjlla  the  appellation  of  monfters^ 
and  Vv'hich  fully  the  memory  of  Auguftus.  He 
pardoned  two  poets  who  had  compofed  fevere 
fatires  againfl:  him ;  and,  confidering  the  cir-. 
cumftances  of  the  times,'  and  the  folicitude  he 
bore  for  his  renown,  this  was  not  the  leaft  tokea 
of  his  generofity. 

Not  but  he  was  aware  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  his  perfon,  and  of  the  eafy  means  to 
avert  them ;  but  he  abhorred  precautionary 
murders ;  he  chofe  rather  to  hazard  his  lifq? 
than  to  blaft  it  by  committing  cruelties.  In  the 
lift  of  thofe  who  confpired  againft-him,  there 
appeared,  in  the  fequel,  the  names  of  thofe 
alone  whom  he  had  pardoned.  In  thefe  traits 
of  charadler  who  fees  not  a  being  fuperior  to 
the  hero, — the  man  of  magnanimity  ?  He  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  machinations  on  foot  againft 
his  life ;  his  courtiers  propofed  that  he  ihould 
employ  guards  about  his  perfon.  What  a  noble 
and  bold  philofophy  didated  this  reply  ;  //  is 
better  to  die  at  o?ice  than  to  watch  continually 
f^ain/i  death. 

How   can  it  be  conceived  that  he  who  was 
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endued  with  fuch   acute  penetration,  and  fuch 
extenfive  knowledge,  invefted  with  the  fove- 
reign  power  over  a  nation  that  held  the  empire 
of  the  world,  ihould  iv«:'7.-  entertained  a  foolifli 
wifh    for   royalty,    againft    which    the  people, 
though  fubjedled,  declared  always  in  a  decided 
manner  ;  that  he  (hould  have  defired  to  encircle 
his  forehead  with  a  diadem^  and  bear  the  name 
G^  king  ?  Is  there  a  magic  found  in  that  name  ? 
Of  what  confequence  was  the  title  when  he 
enjoyed  a  fuprerae  power  ?  How  could  a  mind 
fo  enlightened  be  ambitious  for  a  name  odioUs 
at  Rome,  and  common^t>a«thoUjEaad  fovereigns, 
while  he  had  one  peculiar   to   himfelf  which 
placed  him  with  dignity  at  the  head  of  the  firil 
people  of  the  univerfe  ?  This  name  af  -king  re- 
called the  memory  of  the  Tarquins,  and  every 
eye  turned  upon  Brutus,  as  if  to  declare,  that  to 
his  name   belonged    the  privilege  of  extermi- 
nating the  kings  of  Rome.     Brutus  was  thus 
impelled,  by  the  public  with,   to   ftab  Casfar ; 
and  this  bloody  plot  was  executed  on  that  very 
day  when  he  expected  to  receive  from  the  fe- 
nate  the  title  of  king,  and  the  liberty  of  wear- 
ing the  crown  in   the  provinces,  out  of  Rome 
and  Italy. 

Thus   was   the    great   Ciefar   facrificed  to  a 
\\'him  which  forms  a  contraft  with  the  loftinefs 
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of  his  chara£ler.  Nothing  can  better  difplay 
.  how  much  ambition  blinds  fuperior  geniufes ; 
the  paffion  of  Alexander  was  to  be  deified  after  his 
death,  and  his  wifli  was  not  accomplifhed ;  the 
paffion  of  Caefar  was  to  be  called  king^  and  he 
was  puniflied  with  twenty-three  ftrokes  of  the 
dagger. 

The  confpiracy  of  Brutus  prefentcd  to  the 
fenate  an  opportunity  of  re-eftablifhing  liberty. 
Without  doubt  it  ought,  confiftently  with  the 
moft  ufual  rules  of  prudence,  to  have  feconded 
Brutus  and  Caffius,  and,  proceeding  a  ftep  farther, 
to  have  put  Antony  to  death,  ftifled  the  hopes  of 
the  young  Odavius,  and  profcribed  the  memory 
of  Csefar.  Inftead  of  ading  this  part,  the  fenate 
committed  to  Odavius  the  charge  of  making 
war  againft  Antony,  without  feeming  to  com- 
prehend that  this  diverfion  would  weaken  the 
republic,  and  without  forfeeing  that  when  once 
Odavius  fhould  have  nothing  to  fear  from  An- 
tony, he  would  be  reconciled  to  his  antagonift, 
to  the  end,  that  by  their  united  force  they  might 
crufh  Brutus  and  Caffius,  their  true  enemies. 

The  farther  a  perfon  u  removed  from  the  fo- 
vereignty,  the  more  ardent  is  the  defire  to  attain 
it  when  the  road  opens  fuddenly  to  his  ambitious 
view.  Caefar  was  defcended  from  a  private 
houfe,  and,  in  fpite  of  every  obftacle,  rofe  to 
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be  perpetual  didator.  Oppofition  inflamed  both 
his  courage  and  his  policy :  and  what  talents 
were  required  to  conftrain  his  equals  to  become 
his  fubjeds  !  In  this  light,  no  man  was  com- 
parable to  Casfar,  but  Cromwell.  The  latter 
dethroned  his  king,  the  former  deftroyed  the 
majefty  of  the  Roman  people :  Casfar  was  killed, 
and  deferved  his  fate  ;  Cromwell  reigned,  and 
ftill  leaves  in  a  ftate  of  indecifion  the  opinion  of 
the  friend  of  public  and  national  liberty. 

The  great  event  of  the  extinftion  of  Casfar 
arrefts  our  attention  ;  for  who  would  have 
thought  that  the  death  of  one  man  could  have 
had  fuch  a  remarkable  influence  on  fo  vaft  a 
portion  of  the  globe  ?  Was  Brutus  an  aflaflin  or 
an  avenger  ?  His  fixt  principles,  wholly  founded 
on  the  interefl  of  the  republic,  taught  him  to 
hefitate  not  preferring  the  general  good  of  his 
country  to  every  other  intercft ;  it  diftated  to 
him  that  the  public  claimed  the  highefl:  regard, 
and  that  the  enemy  of  liberty  is  the  enemy  of 
mankind.  The  crowned  monflers  who  fat  on 
the  throne  which  Casfar  had  eredled,  and  even 
confolidated,  prove  that  Brutus  aded  well  ; 
happy  could  he  have  killed  tyranny  in  ftabbing 
the  tyrant!  But  tyranny  fubfifted  :  a  generation 
of  emperors  would  have  required  a  generation 
ofBrutufles.     Though  nearly  all  the fe  tyrants 
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were  hurled  from  the  bloody  throne  they  filledj, 
ftill  no  one  of  them  was  facrificed  by  the  hand 
of  patriotifm.  That  long  fucceffion  of  ferocious 
and  ftupid  tyrants,  the  difgrace  of  humanity, 
exhibits  only  the  capricious  work  of  a  lav^lefs 
military  force.  A  crime  raifed  them  to  the 
throne,  a  crime  forced  them  to  defcend  from  it. 
Caefar  profaned  that  fword  and  that  genius 
which  had  rendered  him  mafter  of  the  nation 
and  the  fenate  ;  but  the  firfl  fteps  he  advanced 
in  the  career  of  ambition  perhaps  deprived  him 
of  the  powder  of  flopping.  Let  him  who  loves 
true  glory  fhudder  at  this  reflexion,  and  dread 
the  honor  of  every  didlatorfhip,  even  the  moft 
temporary  !  An  accomplice  in  his  youth  of  all 
the  confpiracies  that  were  formed  at  Rome, 
Caefar  had  the  art  of  conftantly  efcaping  detec- 
tion, though  always  fufpedled  :  if  he  had  enter- 
ed into  the  condition  of  fenator,  the  conful  and 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  might  have  fcruti- 
nized  his  condudt ;  and  this  motive,  perhaps, 
urged  him  to  commit  a  crime  againft  his  coun- 
try, and  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  nominated  per- 
petual dictator.  The  whole  nation,  exhaufted 
by  the  continuance,  the  rapid  fucceffion,  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  civil  wars,  faw  no  expedient 
left  but  to  fubmit  to  an  abfolute  mafter,  that  is, 
to  one  of  its  feditious  citizens  whofe  courage 
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and  dexterity  had  fubdusd  the  greateft  number 
of  individuals.  C;sfar  fubjugated  Rome  to  veil 
his  firfl  errors  ;  he  abfolutely  changed  its  def- 
tiny,  and,  alas  !  for  ages.  The  greatnefs  of  the 
Romans  confifted  heretofore  in  the  love  of  li- 
berty ;  it  now  funk  into  the  fervitude  which 
feeks  to  approach  the  throne,  as  the  only  road 
to  dignity,  to  riches,  and  to  favor.  Thus  pub- 
lic fpirit  either  degenerates  or  improves,  and 
admits  no  middle  ftation.  The  whole  art  of 
the  legiflator,  therefore,  confifts  in  keeping  alive 
this  facrcd  flame,  the  extindion  of  which  he 
ought  never  to  allow. 

Caefar,  who,  in  forming  the  dynafty  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  founded  the  moft  gricTous 
and  fhocking  defpotifm,  fully  merited  death  ; 
and  his  memory,  notwithftanding  his  fuperior 
genius,  muft  be  eternally  odious  to  every  man 
whofe  foul  glows  with  the  love  of  liberty  and 
of  his  country,  or  nourifhes  the  flighteft  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

What  did  the  world  behold  after  Csefar  had 
overpowered  the  fenate  ?  A  whining  tyrant 
under  the  name  of  Auguftus,  and  fhortly  after 
the  reign  of  a  Tiberius.  The  government 
quickly  became  defpotical,  and  nearly  fimilar  to 
that  which  is  now  eftablifhed  in  Turkey.  A 
licentious  military  force  eledled  and  depofed  at 
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will.  The  meannefs  and  fubmiffion  of  the  fe- 
nate  were  at  the  lo weft  pitch.  The  only  fliadow 
of  authority  which  it  ftill  retained,  was  exer- 
cifed  in  revenging  upon  the  people  the  infults 
and  vexations  it  received  from  the  ennperors. 
Finally,  all  the  fprings  of  government  being 
deftroyed,  the  empire  was  divided,  fell  in  pieces, 
and  became  the  prey  of  the  firft  barbarians  who 
deigned  to  attack  it. 

The  obferving  eye,  in  recurring  to  caufes, 
will  difcover  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  fingle  but  egregious  fault  of  Romulus,  the 
admiflion  of  hereditary  nobility,  and  the  found- 
ing of  a  patriciate,  which  divided  the  republic 
into  two  orders.  The  nobles  and  patricians 
could  alone  afplre  to  the  offices  of  truft  ;  the 
fenators,  who  held  their  place  for  life,  could  be 
drawn  from  that  body  alone  ;  and,  as  if  they 
apprehended  their  power  to  be  ftill  infufficient, 
the  patricians  enjoyed,  exclufively,  the  honors 
of  the  priefthood,  and  the  reft  of  the  people 
bore  the  name  of  plebeians.  It  was  impoffible 
but  that  the  patricians,  filling,  exclufively  as 
they  did,  all  the  charges  of  the  ftate,  forming 
the  fenate,  and  retaining  in  their  hands  the  ab- 
folute  control  of  religion  and  the  auguries, 
means  fo  efficacious  in  every  ftiperftitious  na- 
tion, fhoyld  continually  endeavour  to  augment 

their 
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their  power.  The  exckifive  pretenfions  of  this 
privileged  order  excited  perpetual  divilions, 
which  wereinfenfibly  converted  to  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  people,  notwithftanding  their  phy- 
fical  preponderance.  The  conquefts  of  the  Ro- 
mans only  increafed  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  fubjedlion  of  the  plebeians ;  laftly,  when 
riches,  thofe  fpoils  of  the  world,  had  introduced 
with  them  luxury  and  corruption,  patricians 
were  found  fo  powerful  as  to  overwhelm  the 
fehate  itfelf,  and  to  annihilate  its  liberty.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  ariftocracy  which  under- 
mined and  deflroyed  the  proud  government  of 
Rome. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  hiilory  of  that 
famous  republic ;  and  ought  it  not  to  convey  to 
us  inftruftion  ?  In  an  age  when  the  minds  of  all 
men  are  turned  to  the  fcience  of  governmfent ; 
at  this  moment  when  celebrated  writers  have 
pretended  to  fhow  the  advantages  of  an  upper 
houfe,  confifting  of  nobles  and  the  grandees  of 
the  court;  when  there  are  ftill  perfons,  who, 
for  want  of  hiftorical  information,  cenfure  the 
wife  and  profound  decree  which  aboliihes  here- 
ditary nobiUty  in  France,  I  have  thought  it  not 
unprofitable  to  demonflrate  that  this  fenate 
which  fome  would  eftablifh,  and  this  diftindtion 
of  ranks  which  fome  would  preferve,  were,  at 

ail 
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all  times,  fources  of  trouble  in  the  Roman  re- 
public, and  produced,  finally,  its  fubjugation. 


OF  GREAT  CHARACTERS,  OR  CATO  THE  CENSOR? 
AND  CATO  OF  UTICA. 

IN  political  affairs,  it  is  the  charadter  rather 
than  the  fpirit  which  predominates.      Without 
the  glory  of  arms,  great  chara£lers   have  even 
obtained  celebrity,  and  effentially  ferved  their 
country.      Each  Cato  was  an  example  of  this  t 
both  were  inflexible,  incapable  of  being  corrupt- 
ed, and  intrepid.     Cato  the  cenfor,  the  conftant 
accufer  of  the  grandees  of  Rome,  was  not  to  be 
impeded  in  his  courfe  by  any  confideration,  and 
evinced  his  love   for  the  public  weal,  and  his 
hatred  of  the  violation  of  the  written  laws.    He 
perfecuted  vicious  men  ;  and,  equally  attentive 
to  public  affairs,  never  addrefled  the  fenate  on 
fubje(3:s  the  leaft  material,  without  winding  up 
his  opinion   by  thefe  words  :  an  J  it  flrtkes  7ne, 
that  the  dejlru&'wn  of  Carthage  is  co?ine^ed  with 
this  meafure,     Cato  of  Utica   preferred  before 
every  other  confideration  juftice  and  the  repub- 
lic, and  entertained  no  hatred  againft  men,  but 
fimply  againft  the  vices  which  fappcd  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  ftate. 

It 
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It  was  Cato,  who,  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
being  carried  by  his  preceptor  to  Sylla's  houfe, 
and  being  there  a  witnefs  to  the  tyranny 'which 
was  exercifed  over  his  fellow  citizens,  was 
aftonifhed  at  this  tyrant's  not  being;  killed,  and 
aiked  for  a  fword  to  ftab  him',  /am  not  afraid 
of  him,  added  he. 

Sti:ong  in  his  virtue,  he  afpired  to  no  digni- 
ty, nor  did  he  make  intereft  for  any,  till  he 
thought  it  necelfary  for  the  public  good.  Al- 
ways like  hirnfelf,"  he  divined  the  charafter  of 
Casfar,  and  followed  him  ftep  by  ftep  into  fu- 
turity vv^ith  fuch  aftonifhing  precifion,  that, 
after  the  event,  it  was  faid,  he  had  not  fore- 
{cen  any  thing,  but  wsrs  the  confident  cf  Csfar's 
fee  rets. 

He  was  no  follower  of  Pompey,  but  was  one 
of  his  party,  becaufe  it  embraced  the  ihadow  of 
liberty.  After  the  rout  of  Pharfalia,  he  endea- 
voured to  revive  the  republic  even  from  its 
ruins ;  he  fhut  hlmfelf  up  in  the  city  of  Utica, 
but  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Scipio, 
he  faw  no  falvation  for  his  country,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  fafety  of  all  the  Romans  who  had 
followed  his  fortunes  ;  and  when  the  lail:  of  his 
friends  had  embarked,  he  ftabbed  hirnfelf,  aivd 
expired,  after  having  torn  away  the  dreffings  that 
had  been  put  upon  his  wound, 

YoL.l.  A  a  Tliefe 
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Thefe  two  great  charaflers  ftemmed  the  tor- 
rent of  the  Iniquities  with  v/hich  Rome  was 
contaminated.  Cato  of  Utica  would  have  been 
a  general  worthy  to  oppofe  to  Casfar  :  he  per- 
fuaded  Pompey  not  to  hazard  a  battle  ;  for  this 
was  the  only  refource  of  his  enemy,  whom  he 
would  have  ruined  by  protracting  time.  He 
had  given  the  fame  advice  to  Scipio.  When  we 
refleil  that  a  feries  of  the  greateft  political  events 
depended  on  this  counfel,  we  cannot  help  re- 
gretting; that  Cato  obtained  no  better  a  hearing:. 
The  Roman  republic  would  not  have  fallen  To 
wretchedly,  and  the  Roman  empire  would,  per- 
haps, be  ftanding  at  this  day. 

And  was  it  not  from  the  reputation  of  virtue 
enjoyed  by  that  other  great  charailer  called  Brutus, 
that  the  confpiracy  againfl:  Caefar  borrowed  all 
its  force  and  confidence  ?  In  the  event  Brutus 
threw  himfelf  on  his  fword,  while  his  wife, 
worthy  of  fuch  a  hufband,  fwallowed  live  coals, 
that  fhe  might  not  furvive  his  death,  and  the 
ruin  of  her  countrv. 

And   did  not  Cromwell  and  Richlieu,    and 
that  fecond  Richlieu  the  marquis  de  Pombal, 
owe  every  thing  great  that  they  atchieved  to 
the  firmncfs  of  their  charader  ?  We  have  h  nd 
many  men  endued  with  rare  qualities,  but  firm- 
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nefs  of  charafter  has  been  the  defideratum  of 
almoft  all  our  ftatefmen. 

A  determined  charafter  !  This  is  far  more 
uncommon  amons:  the  French  than  the  man  of 

genius.     Why  fo  ? There  are  things  which 

we  feel  fo  ftrongly,  that  we  difdain  to  exprefs 
them. 

Virtue  acquires  firmnefs  from  a  fcnfe  of  her 
own  dignity,  but  great  fortitude  is  necelTary  be- 
lides.  We  cannot  deny  here  (for  what  is  not 
done  in  our  days  to  difcourage  every  effort  of 
virtue  !)  that  attempts  are  made  to  rob  her 
even  of  her  triumph,  by  pretending  to  believe 
in  no  fuch  thing :  her  generofity,  her  greatnefs 
of  foul,  her  facriiices,  every  thing  in  a  word  is 
called  in  queftion.  A  man  behaves  like  a  hero, 
and  yet  fervile  ideas,  interefted  views,  and 
flavifli  fentiments  are  attributed  to  him,  becaufe 
thofe  who  judge  him  are  flaves,  and  entirely 
unacquainted  with  virtue.  It  is  a  misfortune  to 
be  born  among  men  of  fuch  a  ftamp  ;  but  ne- 
verthelefs,  amid  all  the  degradation  of  modern 
manners,  we  ftill  poflefs  a  multitude  of  virtuous 
magiftrates  whofe  fortitude  we  cannot  chufe 
but  admire.  Their  patriotic  voice  feconds  that  of 
our  writers,  and  efFedlually  forms  a  reprefenta- 
tive  body,  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Chinefe 
A  a  ^  mandarines^ 
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mandarines,  To  niuch  extolled  in  the  hlftory  of 
that  vaft  emph^e. 


OF  THE  POLICY  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

AS  loon  as  the  half  of  a  nation  can  be  brought 
to  take  up  arms  againft  the  other  half,  the  fate 
of  the  empire  may  be  decided  in  one  day.  Thus 
the  battles  of  Allium  and  Bofvvorth  determined 
in  Europe  the  fortunes  of  Rome  and  of  England  ; 
and  thus  Guife  was  on  the  point  of  producing 
the  greateft  of  revolutions  in  France. 

But  to  reduce  the  great  under  the  power  of  a 
houfe  which  mofl  of  them  regarded  fome  time 
.before  as  only  on  a  footing  with  theirs ;  to  fub- 
jeft  all  the  different  ranks  of  citizens,  and  this 
by  means  of  laws,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  nation,  and  at  leaf!:,  with  the 
refpedful  and  filent  confent  of  the  other  part ; 
this  undoubtedly  mull:  be  a  ftroke  of  policy  re- 
fulting  from  circumftances,  or  it  mull:  be  the 
work  of  great  flatefmen,  who,  like  Auguftus  or 
Richelieu,  knew  what  they  may  fafely  attempt, 
and  divine  what  a  nation  will  bear  without  dan- 
ger to  itfelf,  or  to  him  who  fhall  ftrike  fo  dar^ 
ing  a  blow. 

Auguftus 
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Augiiftus  was  aftuated  by  the  mofl  refined  and 
profound  policy.  After  rendering  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  empire,  he  fully  underftood  that  it  was 
his  intereft  to  retain  the  command  of  the  army ; 
but  he  was  aware  that  this  en^-ine  mieht  recoil 
upon  himfelf,  if  the  legions  colledled  together 
(hould  acquire  an  idea  of  their  own  flrength, 
and  fliould  find  a  General  capable  of  gaining  their 
affeftions. 

What  did  Auguftus  do  ?  He  declared,  with  a 
feeming  moderation,  that  the  empire  was  fuffi- 
ciently  extended,  and  that  confequently  every 
idea  of  an  ofFenfive  war  ought  to  be  relinquifhed. 
Nothing  was  required,  according  to  him,  but  to 
cmard  the  frontiers  againft  the  incur fions  of  bar- 
barians.  In  that  fervice,  he  employed  thofe  an- 
cient, thofe  formidable  legions,  which  Were  now 
difperfed  in  fmall  detachments,  along  immenfe 
frontiers. 

The  army,  being  thus  divided,  was  always 
under  his  control.  He  prevented  its  combina- 
tion, and  ftifled  the  genius  of  its  commanders, 
by  precluding  all  opportunity  of  cultivating  and 
difplaying  it,  fince  military  ikill  could  in  future 
merely  confift  in  reftrainrng  undifciplined  mul- 
titudes from  parting  great  rivers,  and  in  defend- 
ing impregnable  fortrefles  againft  barbarians  ab- 
folutely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war, 
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All  the  citizens  had  been  obliged  to  become 
foldiers  during  the  fixty  years  of  the  civil  wars. 
Auguftus  ena£led  a  law,  of  a  fpirit  altogether 
contrary,  namely,  that  no  perfon  fliould  be  per- 
mitted to   embrace  the  military  profeffion,   un- 
lefs  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  or  to  enter 
into  the  guards  of  Caefar.     He   particularly  fa- 
voured agriculture,  which  attached  his  fubjefts 
to  the  wafte  lands,  and  taught  them  to  procure 
fubfiftence  without  bearing  arms.    The  people 
derived  great  advantages  from  devoting  them- 
felves  to  hulbandry,  which   was   the  principal 
objefl:  that    fixed    the    attention   of  Auguftus 
when  he  had  acquired  the  poffeffion  of  the  em- 
pire.    By  this  condudt,  he  encouraged  marriage 
and  population  ;  he  banifhed  warlike  and  fediti- 
ous  ideas,  by  fecuring  the  tranquility   of  the 
empire  ;  he  became,  by  his  wife  and  prudent 
meafures,  the  true  mafter  of  Rome  ;  and  uni- 
verfal  peace  made  him  a  defpot  in  the  palace  of 
the  Caefars 

Although  Auguftus  be  boafted  to  have  reviv- 
ed in  Italy  the  golden  age,  it  is  reafonable  to 
prefume,  that  he  permitted  the  people  to  tafte 
the  fweets  and  the  pleafures  which  are  the 
fruits  of  peace  and  abundance,  the  better  only 
to  extinguifh  in  individuals  every  rafti  and  dan- 
gerous fpirit  of  enterprize.     He  employed  the 
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charms  and  improvements  of  agriculture,  con- 
tinual diverfions,  and  multiplied  fpe£lacles  for 
the  populace,  as  many  fovereigns  have  fince 
done,  merely  to  captivate  the  nation,  and  fix 
the  public  attention  on  agreeable  or  trifling 
objefts. 

Thofe  who  cultivate  their  eftates,  who  inha- 
bit handfome  villas  or  opulent  cities,  think  not 
of  civil  war.  Quiet  enjoyment  renders  men 
fober,  and  readily  convinces  theip,  that  it  is 
much  eafier  for  them  to  improve  their  property 
and  augment  their  riches  by  peace,  than  by  a 
ruinous  and  uncertain  war. 

This  it  was  that' eftablifhcd  on  a  firm  bafis 
the  power  of  Auguftus,  that  deftroyed  all  equa- 
litv  between  him  and  the  reft  of  the  nobilitv, 
and  that  will  confolidate  every  authority,  which, 
not  paffing  the  bounds  of  moderation,  will  thus 
become  the  ftronger  and  the  more  refpedled. 

It  is  by  attaching  men  to  cultivation  and 
plenty,  that  the  fovereignty  will  enjoy  all  its 
plenitude,  and  that  a  nation  will  be  at  once  fub- 
miffive  and  peaceable.  This  is  what  Tacitus  fo 
well  depi£ls  ;  Cun^os  dulcedine  otii  pelkxit : 
this  is  what  Paterculus  expreffes  ;  ,Certa  cuique 
rerum  fuarum  pojfejjip, 

Ecedefn  magiftratuum  vocahulce^  fays  Tacitus  : 

the  people  are  led  by  names.    The  titles  of  an- 
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cient  offices  fhould  be  retained.  The  people 
never  examine  things  fo  deeply,  as  to  perceive 
the  alterations  introduced,  if  the  denominations 
be  not  changed. 

Tiberius,  v.'ho,  under  the  pretext  of  treafon 
againft  the  fl:ate,and  with  the  ufual  forms  of  juftice, 
put  to  death  thedefcendants  of  the  patricians  who 
had  fubmitted  to  the  yoke  of  C^far,  caufed  no 
difcontent  ?.mong  the  Roman  people.  They  con- 
fined themlelves  to  the  obfervation,  ihzt  tbe 
Jenate  had  pronounced  fentence  according  to  the 
law.  Caligula,  difregarding  the  law,  fimply 
commanded  the  guards  to  affaffinate  fuch  of  the 
patricians  as  had  difpleafed  him.  Tiberius  died 
peaceably,  and  Caligula  was  killed  by  a  captain 
of  the  pr^torian  bands,  while  he  was  delivering 
to  him  the  counter- fign  of  the  day. 

They  are  unfKilful  defpots  who  deterciine  to 
employ  a  military  force  without  a  pretext  of 
law. 


OF  THE  LLMITS  OF  AN  EMPIRE. 

OF  what  magnitude  is  the  ftate  the  bed  cal- 
culated to  contribute  to  the  fum  of  public  hap- 
pinefs?  Empires  of  a  vail  extent  are  fubje£l  to 
dilmemberment,  while  others  fortunately  con- 
fined 
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fined  within  more  narrow  limits,  are  only  the 
more  vigorous  and  robuft. 

Rome  was  doomed  to  fall  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  greatnefs  ;  Spain,  with  its  colonies,  is  ex- 
haufted ;  and  the  Ruffian,  empire,  though  a 
country  of  flaves,  will  not  ftand  a  century  and 
an  half  on  its  enormous  bafis.  England  has  loft 
her  colonies  ;  and  time,  independently  of  every 
other  motive,  would  have  fufficed  to  bring  about 
a  revolution.  But  a  fmall  ftate  is  always  lefs 
happy  in  proportion  than  .a  great  one.  The  tall 
trees  of  the  fore  ft 'ab  for  b  the  juices  of  the  earth 
to  feed  their  fpreading  branches,  while  Ihrubs 
of  humbler  growth  wither  and  decay. 

The  greateft  political  phenomenon  that  exifts 
is  the  bafis  of  the  Chinefe  government.  The 
emperor,  it  is  faid,  has  power  of  life  and  death 
over  two  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  What 
mighty  central  force  can  put  fo  vaft  a  rnachnie 
in  motion  r  'Tis  an  abufe  of  words  ;  this  depo- 
tifm,  however  virtuous,  does  not  cxift  as  we  arc 
taught  to  believe  ;  the  thing  is  impoffible.  Two 
hundred  miUions  of  men  do  not  obey  a  fingle 
man  exclufively  ;  nor  can  I  believe  in  the  vir- 
tues of  a  people  thus  governed  :  they  muft  be 
indolent,  ftupid,  void  of  all  feeling,  or  debafed 
by  fuperftition,   to  adhere  everlaftingly  to  the 
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fame  ciifloms  and  manners;  it   is  a  nation y^/ 
generis. 

But  fourteen  thoufand  lettered  m:indarines 
compofe  the  inftruding  part;  and  as  they  are 
all  at  one  and  the  fame  time  profefTors  of  mora- 
lity, governors  of  towns,  and  members  of  the 
tribunals  of  juftice,  I  can  conceive  that  it  is  thi^ 
enlightened  body  which  averts  the  evils  of  de- 
fpotifm.  Befides,  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the 
emperor  mufi:  be,  and  is,  in  reality  loft,  in  the 
immenfe  number  of  his  fubjeds.  He  only  re- 
tains the  power  of  confolidating,  by  wifdom  and 
juftice,  the  dlftant  members  of  this  enormous 
political  body  :  let  us  proceed. 

A  fingle  acre  of  land  fown  with  rice,  will 
fupport  eight  Chinefe  peafants  ;  while  in  Europe 
it  requires  four  acres  of  ground  for  the  fuf- 
tenance  of  a  fingle  man.  Such  eafy  means  of 
fubfiftance  muft  needs  weaken  the  force  of 
defpotifm,  for  agricultural  riches  will  ever  be 
the  moft  powerful  arms  againft  tyranny. 

The  advantage  of  great  ftates  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  government,  which  is  generally  rich, 
comes  forward  to  the  affiftance  of  the  fociety  ; 
that  it  undertakes  public  works  wherever  public 
utility  requires  it ;  that  canals,  high  roads,  and 
edifices  are  every  where  multiplied  ;  and  that 
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thefe  enterprifes,  vaft  in  their  conception,  faci- 
litate communication,  and  form  eftablifliments 
conducive  to  the  public  weal.  I  know  that  the 
degree  of  confidence  is  not  always  that  of  pro- 
fperity  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  play  of  the  political 
machine  is  increafed,  the  arts  beget  one  another, 
and  emulation,  fpurrcd  on  from  day  to  day, 
foars  to  its  higheft  pitch. 

It  is  amid  the  movements  of  a  great  nation, 
that  the  induftry  of  him  who  works,  completely 
correfponds  with  the  fancy  of  him  who  con- 
fumes.  The  action  of  government,  by  the  con- 
nexion -of  powers,  promotes  opulence.  The 
various  knowledge  poffeiTed  by  fo  many  men, 
turns  to  the  general  account.  Utility  derived 
from  things,  is  almoft  infinitely  increafed  by  the 
number  of  individual  perfons.  A  greater  quan- 
tity of  materials  is  employed  ;  and  the  variety  of 
enjoyments  produces  at  one  and  the  fame  time 
the  real  and  the  fancied  conveniences  of  life  ;  for 
to  be  matters  of  what  is  neceffary  and  eflential, 
we  muft  poffefs  that  which  is  fuperfluous  alfo. 

The  happinefs  of  a  nation,  therefore,  is  what 
confiitutes  its  power  alfo  ;  and  you  cannot  at 
this  time,  feparate  the  former  from  the  ftate  of 
the  arts,  and  the  progrefs  of  human  intelligences. 
Now,  it  requires  a  large  territory  to  fabricate 
in  abundance  various  articles  ;  and  feveral  en- 
joyments 
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j-oyments  ^an.  no  where  becorne  familiar  and 
common,  iinlefs  among  a  very  great  number  of 
men  who  hold  with  each  other  frequent  and 
conftant  communications.  Works  of  genius 
Mall  not  have  their  full  fcope  unlefs  when  a 
large  confumption  Ihall  be  at  hand  to  encourage 
iifeful  and  fantaftic  productions,  which  are  in  a 
manner  indlvifible.  Both  of  thefe  are  become  fo 
many  wants ;  and,  as  they  contribute  to  foften 
the  rigours  of  exiftence,  policy  enjoins  that 
every  tafte  fhould  be  indulged,  to  give  to  the 
empire  its  higheft  pitch  of  profperity.  , 

A  great  ftate  eftablifties  w^ith  moft  certainty 
its  phyfical  prefervation.  The  fcourges  of  na- 
ture, be  they  as  difaftrous  as  they  can  be  ima- 
gined, never  attack  it  unlefs  partially.  War, 
famine,  and  the  plague,  are  combated,  and  their 
fatal  efFefts  diminifhed,  by  vaft  and  enlightened 
attentions,  and  by  the  junftion  of  many  efforts. 
The  province  which  fufFers  finds  aid  in  the 
neighbouring  province  ;  while  remedies  and 
helps  of  every  defcription,  by  vt^hich  greater 
ravages  are  prevented,  and  lofles  fometimes  re- 
paired, are  abundantly  fupplied. 

A  great  ftate  depends  alfo  on  its  mafs,  and 
defies  the  event  of  an  attack :  it  may  be  pene- 
trated, but  cannot  be  fubducd  by  hoftile  inva- 
fions.  The  French  empire  owes  its  permanency 
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to  Its  mafs,  by  which  its  neighbours  are  without 
any  great  effort  repelled.  This  kingdom  exifts 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  moft  vehement  jealou- 
fies,  and  owes  its  fecurity  entirely  to  its  extent. 
Now,  the  progreffion  and  increafe  of  power, 
when  a  population  is  great,  are  confiderable,  on 
this  account,  that  no  eflimation  can  be  made  of 
the  quantity  of  means  which  can  be  created. 

^Xhe  fcourge  of  war  is,  at  leaft,  conftantly 
driven  from  the  centre  towards  the  extremities. 
The  centre  is  tranquil ;  and  it  is  altogether  im- 
probable .that  a  great  empire  can  be  fuddenly 
divided  and  portioned  out.  It  has  a  powerful 
refiftance,  infinite  reaftions,  and  vomits  forth 
againft  its  aggrefibrs  an  immenfe.  quantity  of 
arms  and  warlike  ftores,  becaufe  poflcfTed  of  an 
extenfive  territory.  Before  they  can  exhauft  it, 
its  enemies  exhauft  their  own  refources.  It 
cannot  be  fubjugated  even  by  mifcarriages  : 
from  its  moft  concealed  fibres  powerful  refources 
arife  ;  and  when  its  parts  are  thought  to  be 
feperated,  and  cut  afunder,  even  then  is  fuch  an 
empire  regenerated. 

Defpotifm,  it  is  true,  (and  the  fame  may  be 
fald  of  an  unlimited  monarchy,  by  which  it  is 
fo  clofely  refembled,)  agrees  quite  naturally 
wath  a  great  empire.  This,  however,  can  only 
apply  to  an  enlightened  ftate  of  the  community. 
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when  a  great  degree  of  knowledge  is  univerfally 
difFufed,  when  a  wife  conftitution  is  conftantly 
fpurned,  and  when  little  attention  is  paid  to 
public  affairs,  But  as  the  laws  can  never  have 
a  better  eftabliflied  afcendancy,  nor  a  more  im- 
pofing  majefty,  than  when  their  fway  is  exer- 
cifed  over  an  extenfive  and  populous  kingdom, 
it  becomes  a  ftate,  fuch  as  is  now  defcribed,  to 
adopt  a  good  conftitution  of  government :  the 
great  fpring  is  lodged  in  its  own  bofom,  and  it 
can  realize  the  powers  which  it  can  readily 
draw  from  the  extent  of  its  poffeffions. 

Let  me  again  repeat,  that  a  happy  political 
government  is  not  formed  of  itfelf :  it  mufl  be 
the  efFeft  of  meditation,  and  the  prod u ft  of  wif- 
dom  and  fagacity.  In  a  great  ftate  the  founda- 
tions are  laid  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  fince 
the  fcience  of  the  legiflator  muft  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  the  population.  All  the 
prefent  forms  of  government  were  formerly  de- 
vifcd  by  nations  of  fmall  extent.  The  progref- 
five  rife  of  kingdoms  evidently  produces  an  ex- 
tenfion  of  intelligences ;  and  the  fundamental 
legiflation,  by  comprehending  a  larger  furface, 
requires  better  laws,  a  more  dexterous  admi- 
niftration,  and  more  detailed  views,  becaufc,  in 
dominions  of  vaft  extent,  thofe  difficulties  fpring 
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VI p  which  would  be  fcarcely  felt  in  fmall  or 
parcelled  out  territories. 

There  are,  notwithftanding,  certain  bounds  ; 
and  when  thefe  are  exceeded  the  overgrown 
ftates  then  become  inert  and  fluggifli,  yielding 
of  themfelves  like  thofe  long  cords  which  are 
never  ftretched,  and  which  conftantly  prefent  a 
confiderable  curve.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
China  was  fubdued  by  five  or  fix  thoufand  Tar- 
tars, that  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  were  ex- 
terminated by  four  or  five  hundred  Spaniards, 
and  that  the  immenfe  empire  of  the  Perfians 
was  overthrown  by  thirty  thoufand  Macedo- 
nians. 

Thefe  too  bulky  ftates  admit  of  defpotifm, 
not  by  their  nature,  but  becaufe  their  refpec- 
tive  parts  are  without  communication,  agree- 
ment, and  adlivlty,  mfomuch,  that  in  the  mdi- 
viduals  which  compofe  them,  the  human  facul- 
ties arc  in  a  dormant  ftate.  Hence  arifes  a  o;ra- 
dual  devaftation,  founded  on  ignorance,  and 
maintained  by  the  difunion  of  the  parts. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  that  great  empires  can 
be  governed,  to  ernploy  the  commonly  received 
terms,  defpotically  alone.  Every  nation  which 
neglefts  pubHc  afl^alrs  is  puniflied  by  itfelf  for 
the  renunciation  it  makes :  forgetful  of  its  own 
ftrength,  it  furrenders  its  profperity,  inftead  of 
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becoming,  as  it  might,  a  formidable  body  againft 
which  thole  who  fliould  be  fo  ra(h  as  to  aim  a 
blow  would  perifn  iii  the  attempt.  When  men,  in 
a  great  ftate,  after  having  forfeited  their  own  li- 
berty by  an  abjetl  fubmifiion  to  the  prince, 
convert  to  their  particular  advantage  the  fiavery 
of  their  fellow-fubjeds,  that  fiavery  prelTes  with 
a  double  weight  ;  and  it  becomes  the  juft  pu- 
nifliment  of  a  cowardice  which  is  the  more  cul- 
pable, becaufe  the  effort  to  ftiake  it  off  is  eafy  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  who  fupport 
the  oppreffion  and  accumulate  the  common  dif- 
aflers. 

The  balance  or  equilibrium  of  Europe  is 
a  term  not  eafily  demonftrable,  but  which  con- 
veys an  idea  that  at  the  leaft  prevents  three 
Hates  of  a  certain  extent  from  uniting  againft  a 
fourths  To  obtain  its  juft  eftim'ation,  it  would 
be  neceffary  to  combine  the  fecondary  caufes 
with  the  firft;  but  as  this  is  impoflible,  the 
political  mechanifm  is  confined  to  the  prevent- 
ing of  the  union  of  feveral  ftates  againft  one. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  choice  and  falutary 
idea  w^hich  effefliually  checks  the  concuffion  of 
empires  ;  and  without  which,  it  is  certain  that 
a  vaft  power,  itfelf  fhaken  to  its  very  founda- 
tions, w^ould  not  permit  other  ftates  to  enjoy 
their  repofe  and  their  level.     The  idea  of  the 
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equilibrium  refifts  the  deftruftion  or  too  great 
weakening  of  any  one  power  ;  and  although  it 
be  impoffible  to  prove  it  geometrically,  ftill  rea- 
fon  makes  the  calculation, 

•Thofe  nearly  equal  forces,  which,  althctigh 
they  are  without  a  centre,  balance  each  other, 
difplay  to  the  imagination,  ftill  more  aftive  thari 
our  reafon,  by  the  idea  of  repofe  they  afford,  all 
the  inconveniences  that  might  refult  from  the 
equilibrium  being  deftroyed  by  a  fudden  fliock 
and  contention. 

Thus,  that  which  in  any  kingdom  keeps  up 
a  particular  order,  (that  is  to  fay,  the  dread  that 
the  different  bodies  of  the  ftate  (hould  enter  into 
a  conflift  with  each  other,)  preferves  Europe  iii 
a  kind  of  repofe  ;  and  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  deftroy  this  balance,  ambition  is  alarmed,  be- 
caufe  it  cannot  eftimate  the  final  effedls  of  the 
commotion. 

Whatever  can  fecure  an  agreement  between 
all  nations,  does  it  even  confift  in  the  mofl:  ro- 
mantic ideas,  is  effentially  good  ;  and  this  ob- 
fervation  may  apply  to  all  reproaches  made  col- 
leftively  againft  large  military  bodies,  and  to  all 
thofe  detached  phrafes  which  are  addreffed,  by 
way  of  final  analyfis,  to  men  who  certainly  are 
not  formed,  at  the  call  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  mo- 
narch, to  wage  war  againft  each  other. 

Vol.  I.  Bb  The 
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The  balance  of  power  is  a  phrafe  of  modern 
invention  ;  but  the  thing  itfelf  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  league  of  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics, the  jealoufy  Athens  excited,  the  conten- 
tions between  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  the 
pretty  equal  divifions  that  were  made  after  the 
death  of  that  famous  conqueror,  and  the  weaker 
fide  fupported  by  the  weak,  each  of  thefe  fafts 
feperately,  and  all  of  them  conjunftively,  prove 
that  the  Grecian  republics,  whether  by  reafon 
or  by  inftindt,  knew  how  to  preferve  a  balance. 

The  Roman  empire  had,  it  is  true,  a  prodi- 
gious extent ;  but  here  again  Carthage  was  the 
counterpoife  of  the  great  power. 

Would  not  the  moft  terrible  danger  to  the 
human  race  confift  in  its  finding  itfelf  expofed 
to  the  terrible  and  preponderating  force  of  an 
univerfal  monarchy  ?  Would  not  the  mafter  of 
fo  many  kingdoms  neceffarily  abufe  his  power, 
either  by  himfelf,  or  through  his  viceroys  ? 
Would  not  a  proud  and  defpotic  race,  which 
would  fucceffively  annihilate  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  fpring  up  from  this  gigantic  fovereign  ? 
The  houfe  of  Auftria,  fo  terrible  to  the  uni- 
verfe,  feems  to  have  afforded  a  fample  of  the 
incalculable  evils  which  univerfal  monarchy- 
would  produce  in  the  world  ;  fo  neceffary  is  it 
that    flates    fliould  be  limited,   and   that  they 
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fliould  mutually  dread  each  other,  to  the  end 
that  harmony  may  be  dlfplayed,  and  that  public 
liberty  may  fomcwhere  find  a  rampart. 

Sovereigns  poffeiJing  enormous  territories  can 
only  be  reflrained  by  the  dread  of  having  their 
pofleffions  attacked  :  chey  perceive,  confufedly, 
that  the  breach,  when  once  made,  is  the  fpark 
by  which  the  fire  may  be  propagated. 

England  has  figured  on  the  globe  as  a  power 
proteding  the  general  liberty  of  Europe  ;  and  in 
this  point  of  view  may  be  confidercd  as  the  pa- 
tronefs  of  the  human  race.  Had  it  not  been  for 
England,  France,  or  perhaps  Spain,  would  hav^c 
acquired  an  afcendency  over  Europe  a  century 
ago  ;  and  religious  liberty  at  leaft  would  have 
been  deftroyed. 

However  chimerical  the  equilibrium  of  Eu- 
rope may  be,  it  fupplies  to  each  ftate  a  perfua- 
fion  of  its  perfonal  fecurity.  The  little  republics 
fubfift  entirely  under  the  fhelter  of  this  theory  ; 
while  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  a  general 
confederacy  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  would 
be  far  more  injurious  to  the  perfonal  liberties  of 
the  human  race,  than  thofe  oppofitions  of  ftate 
to  ftate,  which  prevent  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
nations,   and   eftablifh   the    privileges    of  each 
principality  on  the  batis  of  an  equal  refiftance. 
Hence  has  the  league  of  certain  kin2:s  demon- 
B  b  2  flrated 
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ftrated  all  the  mifchief  which  may  refult  from 
that  union  which  invariably  bears  hardeft  on  the 
freer  nations  of  Europe. 

I  am  pleafed  at  feeing  fmall  fhapelefs  ftates 
enter  into  a  full  perfuafion,  that  they  either  do, 
or  can  throw  a  weight  into  this  balance,  fince 
the  chimera  which  pofTefTes  them  retards  the 
torrent  of  a  defpotifm  provided  with  the  moft 
formidable  weapons,  and  which  might  otherwife 
literally  fubjugate  the  human  race,  no  matter 
whether  beneath  one  or  feveral  hands,  for  with 
refped  to  the  enormity  of  the  difafter  it  is  the- 
fame  thing.     It  fhould  here  be  noticed,    that 
every  ftate  which  has  exceeded  a  certain  propor- 
tion is  prepared  for  defpotifm  ;  and  it  is  a  pro- 
blem incapable  of  folution,  that  the  more  men 
there  are  in  a  ftate,  the  more  are  they  difpofed 
to  flavery.    The  central  weight,  neceffarily  aug- 
mented, inftead  of  being  a  force  purely  defen- 
five,    becomes,  through  its  very  effence,  firft 
ofFenfive,  and  at  length  oppreffive. 

That  Europe  may  be  made  to  form  but  one 
and  the  fame  fociety  is  an  admirable  fpecula- 
tion.  But  when  a  fupernatural  being  fliall  de- 
fcend  from  heaven,  and  take  his  feat  on  a 
throne,  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  fhall  admit  the 
neceflity  of  deftroying  the  fyftem  of  that  balance, 
which,  notwithftanding  the  wars  that  refult  from 
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it,  allows  a  ufeful  divifion  to  fubfift.  Slavery  is 
moft  certainly  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  horrors 
of  combats,  which,  after  all,  have  their  truce 
and  their  termination. 

I  fhall  not  fpeak  of  the  balance  of  trade,  a 
matter  which  leads  to  ftill  greater  errors,  but 
which  does  not  enter  into  my  fubjeft.  Kings 
have  made  war  on  a  large  fcale  for  commerce, 
the  foldiers  of  the  eighteenth  century  ftruggling 
with  each  other  in  the  caufe  of  merchants  :  and 
thefe  very  kings,  forgetful  of  fo  many  efforts 
made,  and  fo  much  blood  fpilt,  have  afterwards 
Ihackled  and  harraffed  commerce  within  their 
^wn  dominions.  All  this  would  appear  incon- 
ceiveable,  if  a  momentary  cupidity  did  not 
banifh  the  remembrance  of  more  durable  ad- 
vantages :  the  fable  of  the  hen  that  lay  golden 
eggs,  is  the  emblem  of  the  policy  of  cabinets. 


OF  THE  CENTRAL  FORCE  AND  ITS  RE- ACTIONS. 

IN  every  government  a  central  force  is  need- 
ed. If  the  public  authority  has  not  fufRcient 
flrength  to  bind  equally  all  the  members  of  the 
ftate,  then  is  there  an  end  of  unity,  fecurity, 
and  prefervation.  To  confide  fuch  an  authority 
to  a  finglc  man,  is  converting  it  into  an  arbi* 
B3  trary 
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trary  one,  and  argues  the  very  height  of  infani-r 
ty  :  but  this  in  reality  very  rarely  occurs.  Un- 
limited power  falls  of  itfelf ;  and  in  the  inftauces 
when  a  mercilefs  defpot  has  capricioufly  put  tp 
death  a  part  of  the  fociety,  he  has  only  been 
fufFered  to  do  fo,  becaufe  the  fpciety  in  general 
has,,  for  its  repofe,  approved  of  the  exercife  of 
his  fanguinary  will.  Thus  was  it  with  the 
DlUlator  at  Rome ;  and  thus  it  is  with  the 
Grand  Seignior  at  Gonftantinople.  The  pleni- 
tude of  power,  granted,  in  crifts  of  difficulty, 
either  to  a  fingle  man,  or  to  a  fmall  number  of 
the  citizens,  with  a  view  of  obviating  the  per- 
nicious efFedls  which  might  have  refqlted  froni 
feveral  oppofite  forces,  has  been  coniidered  asf 
little  dangerous  in  its  tendency.  When  the 
peril  fubfides,  the  power  of  the  defpot  is  necef- 
farily  diminifhcd  ;  and  the  excefles  into  which 
he  had  gone  in  the  hour  of  public  danger,  gave 
him  no  legitimate  title  to  repeat  them  when 
tranquility  is  reftored.  Where  has  a  man  been 
found,  at  all  times,  mightier  thaia  a  whole  na- 
tion ?  every  fociety  has  foon '''JDecome  qonfciou^ 
of  its  furpaffing  him  in  ftrengtti. 

Bcfides  the  conventions  that  are  recognized, 
the  people  make  an  effort  to  re-eftabli(h  feveral 
portions  of  their  independence  :  the  fovereignty 
becomes  mixed,  limited,  and  tempered,  becaufe 
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rational  beings  do  not  beftow  on  their  chief  the 
unlimited  faculty  of  rendering  them  miferable. 
The  degree  of  obedience  has  almoft  invariably 
followed  the  fum  of  general  good  beftowed  on 
the  nation  ;  and  no  one  can  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  refpeft  the  fovereign  power  any  further 
than  it  appears  ufeful  to  him.  Abfolute  autho^ 
rity  is,  therefore,  merely  a  momentary  ufurpa- 
tion,  to  which  nations  confent  with  the  fole 
view  of  combating  and  deftroying  another  ty- 
ranny; but  the  danger  being  removed,  the 
arbitrary  power  totters,  and  at  length  falls.  The 
motives  for  refuling  to  fubmit  to  an  abfolute 
fway  are  then  combined,  and  they  foon  triumph 
over  every  obftacle^ 

Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  globe  one 
nation  alone,  the  Danifh,  has  beftowed  an  ab- 
folute authority  on  its  fovereign.  This  extreme 
courfe,  however,  was  reforted  to  by  the  Danes 
to  ftiield  them  from  the  infupportable  tyranny 
of  their  nobility  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  king 
of  Denmark  is  invefted  with  the  moft  formally 
abfolute  power  in  the  univcrfe,  that  goverument 
has  not  exceeded  the  limits  affigned  to  temperate 
monarchies,  fo  true  is  it,  that  when  the  citizens 
have  made  the  moft  folemn  facrifice  of  their  li^ 
berty,  a  portion  of  it  is  ftill  retained  by  them. 
Bb  4  Wife 
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Wife  governments  limit  themfelves  to  a 
power  of  a  certain  extent,  and  are  fenfible  of  the 
fatal  confequences  which  would  refult  from  its 
being  carried  too  far.  Operations,  vicious  in 
themfelves,  are  conftantly  direded,  by  certain  be- 
nevolent aims,  without  which  they. could  have 
no  exiflence.  In  Pruffia  it  is  a  maxim  never  to 
augm.ent  the  impofts ;  and  in  another  military 
ftate,  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention  is  paid  to 
the  fecurity  of  the  fubjefts'  property.  Thus  is 
exceffive  power  tempered  by  certain  excellent 
principles,  infomuch,  that  beneath  the  fhade  of 
great  military  bodies  liberty  fometlrnes  flourilhes. 
Impracticable  as  this  may  appear,  it  neverthelefs 
exifts  for  a  certain  time. 

The  fovereign  authority,  therefore,  is  never 
arbitrary,  feeing  that,  befides  the  fundamental 
laws,  an  infinity  of  particular  laws  every  where 
fuperintend  the  eftablifhment  of  the  order  of  juf- 
tice.  Unquefl:  ion  ably  there  are  violences  which 
fport  with  the  life  of  the  individual ;  but  inde- 
pendently of  the  refiftance  made  to  thefe  vio- 
lences, the  evil  is  merely  tranfitory,  and  when 
the  natural  laws  are  violated,  the  deftrudion  of 
the  arbitrary  ones  follows.. 

The  people  will  every  where  feel  inftindive- 
ly,    that  the   government  has  been   made  for 

them, 
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them,  and  that  they  can  new  model  it  at  their 
will,  when,  inftead  of  being  prote6led  by  it,  it 
cruflies  them. 

Defpots  have,  for  the  greater  part,  periflied 
by  a  violent  death.  The  minds  moft  happily 
difpofed,  defpotifm  corrupts.  He  who  is  de- 
firous  to  fhun  evil  does  not  feek  the  power 
which  may  throw  in  his  way  the  temptation ; 
while  he  who  governs  by  the  law  has,  on  his 
fide,  the  force  of  reafon  and  the  confent  of  the 
people. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fublime  than  this  fay* 
ing,  of  an  emperor  of  China  :  the  famine  of  my 
people  is  my  famine. 

There  are  vultures  who  prey  on  the  moft 
noble  functions  of  the  fovereignty.  They  are 
infamous  traffickers  of  the.  moft  important 
places  and  employments,  and  diftribute  honours 
to  thofe  the  leaft  worthy  of  them.  Nations,  be 
affured,  that  the  fpeedy  downfall  of  thefe  men 
is  certain. 

When  the  fovereignty  is  confided  to  a  fingle 
man,  it  evidently  behoves  the  fovereign  to  re- 
fpefl;  the  laws,  feeing  that  thofe  intermediate 
bodies,  in  whofe  hands  the  promulgation  of 
them,  whether  they  be  civil  or  criminal,  is 
placed,  enter  under  fome  denomination  or  ano- 
ther into  the  formation  of  empires.  Every  na- 
tion 
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tion  abfolutely  deprived  of  the  means  of  refift- 
ance  would  otherwife  fink  into  flavery ;  and 
without  being  in  the  abfolute  poffeflion  of  re- 
publican laws,  the  nation  which  has  a  body  of 
magiftrates,  is  flieltered  from  the  ruder  attacks 
of  arbitrary  power,  becaufe  the  magiftracy  can 
and  ought,  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  to  entitle  it- 
felf :  the  refrefentative  body  of  the  nation. 

As  every  citizen,  when  the  country  is  in 
danger,  is  a  foldier,  fo  does  every  magiftrate, 
when  pubHc  liberty  is  attacked^  become  the  de-^ 
pofitary  and  guardian  of  the  national  principles. 
In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  enlightened  part  of  the  ftate, 
has  a  right,  in  the  name  of  the  ftate,  to  come 
forward  in  fupport  of  the  laws :  the  objeft  is 
no  lefs  than  the  falvation  of  liberty,  and  the 
privilege  then  relides  in  the  danger.  The  laws 
of  neeeffity  are  anterior  to  all  others;  and  the 
reparation,  not  the  fimple  inveftigation  of  the 
ancient  foundations,  becomes  the  queftion. — • 
When  the  ties  which  attach  us  to  our  country 
are  clofely  knitted  by  public  reafon,  the  form 
of  government  cannot  fail  to  be  good  :  where 
the  reverfe  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  an  attach- 
mentto  the  ftate,  and  the  good  order  of  fociety, 
require  that  the  citizens  ftiould,  without  de- 
lay, apply  themfelves  to  the  reftoration  of  the 
public  fortune.     The  defeftion  of  the  ancient 

bodies 
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bodies  invincibly  eftabliflies  the  right  of  the  mo- 
dem bodies,  and  even  fuppofing  the  latter  the 
creation  of  yefterday  only,  ftill  they  belong  to 
the  country  the  moment  they  embark  in  her 
caufe ;  for  it  is  abfurd  to  think  that  a  nation 
either  does  or  can  exift  without  reprefentatives. 
Let  the  word,  be  profcribed — with  all  my  heart ; 
but  the  thing  is  not  the  lefs  effentially  necef- 
fary  :  it  will  again  and  again  difplay  itfelf  until 
the  laft  breath  of  political  hfe  fhall  be  utterly 
cx'tinguifhe^. 

Sidney  obferves,  that  civil  war  is  not  the 
greateft  of  evils.  To  reduce  the  people  to  fuch 
an  excefs  of  mifery,  of  feeblenefs,  and  of  abafe- 
ment,  that  they  have  no  longer  courage  or 
ftrength  to  undertake  any  thing,  is  infinitely, 
in  my  mind,  more  calamitous. 

Wemufl  not,  however,  confound  thofe  noble 
and  generous  citizens  who  feize  on  the  precifc 
point,  the  pointof  maturity  for  great  revoliatlons, 
with  thofe  daring  difturbers  of  the  public  tran- 
quility, taken  from  among  the  clafs  of  worth- 
lefs  and  infignificant  men,  who,  as  Montefquieu 
obferves,  are  no  other  than  incendiaries  bellow- 
ing forth  furious  declamations  which  make 
no  kind  -of  impreflion  unlefs  on  thofe  who  are 
^s  furious  as  themfelves. 

lu  flates  which  have  fliaken  off  an  arbitrary 

yoke, 
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yoke,  man  dlfplays  the  higheft  degree  of  juftice 
and  energy;  and  of  all  nations,  the  one  which 
emerges  from  an  abyfs  of  mifery,  and  which  has 
purchafed  its  liberty  at  a  dear  pi'ice,  is  fufcepti- 
ble  of  the  livlieft  fenfetions.  There  fophifms 
are  no  longer  of  any  avail :  the  people  wifli  for 
an  equality  of  rights  ;  and  every  abftraft  confi- 
deration  difappears.  Temerity,  folly,  and  de- 
ception are  confounded ;  while  with  one  hand 
the  citizen  puflies  afide  chicanery  and  fraud, 
and  with  the  other  the  faftidious  promifes  of  a 
malked  ambition. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 


HOW  truly  great  was  Charlemagne  !  And 
how  maieftic,  among  thofe  of  our  other  kings, 
was  the  phyfiognomy  he  difplayed  !  On  the  fe- 
cond  race  of  them  he  conferred  the  glory  of  his 
name,  and  attached  to  France  the  grandeur  of 
the  reft  of  Europe.  With  what  majefty  was  he 
invefted,  when  he  aflembled  at  every  point  of 
the  monarchy  the  States  General  !  He  was  the 
legitimate  chief  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  never 
before  or  lince,  has  the  throne  been  filled  with 
fo  much  dignity  and  grace.     The  ftates,  com- 
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pofed  of  all  the  orders,  were  themfelves  in- 
terefted  in  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium; 
while,  without  the  nation  ceafing  to  exift,  the 
authority  of  the  fovereign  was  fully  acknow- 
ledged. The  people  were  an  honourable  family 
aflembled  in  conjunftion  with  their  fupreme  ad- 
miniftrator,  whom  their  prefence  neceflarily 
brought,  to  a  recolleftion  of  his  duties,  of  thofe 
duties  which,  by  their  influence,  he  held  dear 
and  facred.  Heroifm  became  to  him  an  eafy 
tafk,  becaufe  he  deliberated  in  the  midft  of  aii 
heroical  nation. 

O  !  majefty  which  has  no  longer  an  exiftence ! 
Happy  would  it  be  if  thou  couldft  be  revived 
for  the  glory  and  felicity  of  a  great  nation,  ren- 
dered defervinsr  of  fo  hi^-h  a  benefit  throuo-h  its 

O  D  O 

courage  and  its  learning  !  In  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne the  latter  was  needed  :  VvX  pofTefs  it  ; 
and  why  ought  the  enjoyments  which  fliould 
refult  from  it,  to  fly  and  keep  aloof  from  us  at 
fo  aweful  a  diftance  ?'  As  much  as  any  nation  of 
Europe,  the  people  of  France  are  endued  with 
manlinefs,  generofity,  and  every  amiable  qua- 
lity. But  alas  !  when  fhall  we  fe^e  all  the  rays 
of  their  glory  united  ;  and  when,  in  thefe  days 
when  they  are  fo  eminently  enlightened,  will 
the  law,  which  ought  to  emanate  from  the  na- 
tion 
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tlon  itfelf,  be  endued  with  all  its  force,  grandeur 
and  efFefl:  ? 

It  may  now  be  faid  that  reafon,  all  its  rights 
having  been  reftored,  is  capable  to  make  man 
think  and  acSt  in  a  way  dcferving  of  his  noble 
origin.     Unqueftionably,  he   ought  ere  this  to 
have  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  ancient  barbarity, 
and  the  code  of  fifcal  laws  equally  abhorrent.    If 
the  great  prince  who  makes  the  fubjefl:  of  this 
article,  frequently  affembled  the  States  General 
of  his  empire,  it  was  lefs  to  gather  information 
from  them,  than  to  enlighten  them  on  his  fide, 
fo  fully  perfuaded  was  he,  that  knowledge  and 
reafon  could  not  fail  to  contribute  to  the  general 
weal.     Every  thing,  however,  having  degene- 
rated under  his  feeble  fucceffors,  ignorance  and 
fuperftition  took  poffeffion  of  the  whole  nation, 
infomuch,  that  for  entire  ages,  it  was  a  fcandal 
for  a  gentleman  to  know  how  to  read.     Here  it 
may  be  alked,  what  was  to  be  expelled  from  ari 
affembly  compofed  of  men  whofe  minds  were 
fo  utterly  uncultivated,  and  the  greater  part  of 
whom,    become  tyrants  in  their  chateau    and 

-  little  cantons,  vexed,  harrafled,  and  oppreffed 
the  people  ?   The  little  aid  they  afforded  at  that- 

"  time  was,  undoubtedly,  the  caufe  why  they  be- 
came at  length  negledled,    to  fuch   a  degree, 

that 
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that  their  meetings  appear  at  one  epoch  to  have 
be^n  totally  given  up. 

It  has  not  been  till  very  lately,  that  is  to  fay, 
lince  letters  have  been  cultivated  with  the 
higheft  fuccefs,  and  have  dil'perfed  among  us 
the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance,  that  the  States 
General  could  be  rendered  as  ufeful,  and  as  ne- 
ceffary  through  their  intelligences,  as  they  were 
formerly  little  fo  through  their  ignorance. 

Ah  !  at  what  time  did  France  ftand  in  fo 
ftrong  and  evident  a  need  to  confult  them  ?  * 
The  fyftem  of  Europe,  changed  for  fomewhat 
more  than  a  century,  has  deftroyed  the  equili- 
brium of  feveral  of  the  ftates  which  have  hap- 
pened to  be  the  moft  expofed  to  the  new  fyftem 
of  politics.  For  all  this  mifchief  the  States  Ge- 
neral may  be  able  to  find  a  remedy :  enlightened 
by  paft  errors,  they  have  the  capacity  to  reme- 
dy great  abufes,  and  to  redrefs  ancient  wrongs, 
as  well  as  to  re-conftru£l:  the  political  machine, 
and  give  it  a  luftre  altogether  new.  This  talk 
is  not  fo  difficult  as  many  interefted  people  are 
perhaps  willing  to  find  it ;  and  I  do  not  hefitate 
to  hazard  the  affertion,  that  I  am  perfuaded  of 
the  poffibility  of  its  accomplifliment,  without 


*  This  fragment  was  written  before  the  meeting  of  the  States 
General,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  French  revolution. 
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convulfion,  without  perplexity,  and  without 
trpuble. 

Notwithftandlng  I  have  no  faith  in  conftitu- 
tions  rigoroufly  determined,  and  although  I 
diftindly  perceive  variations  which  fometimes 
approximate  monarchy  to  the  republican  form, 
and  at  others  give  the  latter  the  ftamp  and  con- 
fiftence  of  a  monarchy,  variations  which  beftow 
an  equipoize  on  the  different  authorities  of  go- 
vernments, ftill  am  I  firmly  perfuaded  that  a 
nation  ought  to  recur  to  its  primitive  conftitu- 
tion.  So  univerfal  is  the  wifli  for  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  States  General  now  become,  that 
the  ancient  franchifes  mufl  and  will  refume  all 
their  vigour,  it  being  no  longer  poffible  to  in- 
terrupt their  courfe,  more  efpecially  when  the 
greatefl  of  all  evils  are  to  be  remedied.  An 
affemblage  of  all  France,  compofing  a  beneficent 
and  majeftic  authority,  enriched  by  the  progrefs 
of  knowledge,  and  again  wedded,  if  I  may  fo 
exprefs  myfelf,  to  its  fovereign,  would  be  of 
infinite  advantage  both  to  the  monarch  and  the 
people. 

The  national  meetings  have  at  various  epochs 
regenerated  the  kingdom.  Unlefs  for  them 
Charles  V.  would  not  have  obtained  the  fuccour 
he  fo  much  needed,  to  put  him  in  pofTeffion  of 
his  rightful  inheritance.  That  intriguing  wo- 
man, 
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man^  Ifabella  of  Bavaria,  combining  her  mif« 
chievous  plans  with  the  calamities  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  VI.  left  to  Charles  VII.  a  deplorable 
fucceffion :  here  ag-ain  thefe  affemblao-es  inter- 

o  o 

fered,  put  things  on  a  profperous  footing,  and 
difiipated  the  fadions  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans 
and  Burgundy. 

It  is  true,  that  during  the  inteftine  rehgious 
wars,  the  ftates  general  favoured  too  ftrongly  of 
the  dogmatic  fpirit  of  the  ages  of  ignorance;  at 
that  time,  however,  fanaticifm  exercifed  an  un- 
bounded fway  over  men's  minds.  Now  that 
patriotifm  is  enlightened,  and  applies  itfelf  to 
interefting  objefts,  the  refources  ought  to  be 
fure  and  prompt,  and  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of 
every  evil.  The  remedy,  as  it  ftrikes  me,  re- 
fides  in  the  elementary  principles,  feeing  that  a 
nation  affembled  to  difcufs  its  own  interefts  does 
not  a£l  againft  itfelf,  and  is  grand  in  whatever 
it  undertakes.  If  Richelieu  facrificed  the  rights 
of  the  nation  to  his  defpotifm  and  his  imperious 
will,  it  is  at  this  time  demonftrated,  that  arbi- 
trary power  is  as  dangerous  to  itfelf  as  a  reafon- 
able  and  juftly  balanced  power  is  ftrong  in  its 
wifdom  and  moderation. 

Superftition  has  counterafted  the  advantages 
which  ought  to  have  refulted  from  feveral  of 
our  National  AfTemblies,   the  fliades  of  fanati- 
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cifm  obfcuring  every  idea,  which  it  rendered 
falfe  and  puerile.  To  that  dark  time  an  en- 
lightened period  has  fucceeded  ;  and  it  now 
only  remains  to  concentrate  the  fcattered  rays, 
and  to  form  them  into  a  luminous  pharos  cal- 
culated to  fecure  the  vefTel  of  the  ftate  from  the 
fcoals  and  quickfands  by  which  it  is  furrounded. 

Let  me  again  aflc  what  really  fiilutary  law 
could  be  expefted  from  the  affemblage  of  the 
nation,  at  a  time  when  France  was  divided  into 
a  multitude  of  ftates,  poflTeffed  by  thofe  who 
were  called  the  high  vaffals  ?  The  flates  general 
appear  to  have  terminated  their  political  exift- 
encc  towards  the  commencement  of  the  laft 
century,  that  is  to  fay,  at  a  time  when  the  old 
leaven  of  civil  wars,  joined  to  that  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  grandees,  as  well  as  the  difcord 
which  then  prevailed  among  them,  was  flill  in 
a  hi2:h  ftate  of  ferment  ;  it  was  lefs  for  the  na- 
tion,  than  for  difcontented  princes,  that  the  re- 
folution  to  affemble  them  had  been  formed. 

Thofe  unhappy  times  are  now  no  more.  The 
fovereign  power  fupports  itfelf  by  its  own 
weight  :  the  tyrannical  fpirit  of  the  feudal  laws 
has  difappeared  ;  and  the  monarch  and  the  na- 
tion are  eflentially  but  one.  The  indivifibility 
of  their  interefts,  in  effefl:  the  fame,  is  univer- 
ially  acknowledged,  and  the  love  of  the  general 

good 
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good  is  now  the  only  paffion  which  would  pre- 
fide  at  the  affemblies  of  the  nation.  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  full  time  that  this  fine  kingdom 
fliould  enter  into  the  poffefGon  of  the  benefits 
which  reafon  ought  to  reflore  to  her  ?  Is  it  not 
time  that  every  ancient  trace  of  barbarity  fhould 
be  obliterated  ?  The  point  of  unity,  the  central 
point  of  all  the  provinces,  being  abfolutely  the 
fame,  it  is  juft  that  they  fliould  alfo  have  but 
one  fpirit,  and  fliould,  by  the  fame  effort,  con- 
cur in  forming  an  union  at  this  common  centre. 
Laftly,  the  rights  of  the  prince,  of  the  countr-y, 
and  of  each  individual,  being  fully  appreciated, 
thefe  may  be  eftabliflied  on  a  folid  balls,  and  the 
general  good  undifturbedly  fixed.  In  the  midft 
of  the  affembly  of  the  flates  general,  the  purefl 
and  mofl:  difinterefted  patriotifm,  capable  of 
the  moft  heroical  facrifices,  might,  at  length, 
clear  away  the  burthens  of  that  royal  coffer 
ftored  with  calamities  which  renders  a  king  a 
kind  of  perpetual  beggar,  and  which  calls  for 
thofe  affliding  edicts  that  opprcfs  his  heart. 
The  monarch,  now  liberated,  might  obey  thofe 
generous  emotions  which  have  reftored  to  feve- 
ral  fovereigns  the  love  of  their  fubjefts :  he 
would  be  no  longer  during  his  reign  a  colle£lor 
fatiguing  himfelf  with  fatisfying  the  old  and 
innumerable  ftate  creditors  :    he  would   again 
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become  a  king.  But  this  regeneration,  fo  im- 
portant and  unlooked  for,  can  be  the  work  of 
national  generofity  alone,  and  not  until  France, 
that  magnanimous  nation,  fhall  meet  its  fove- 
reign  face  to  face.  The  latter  will  never  be  fo 
great  and  fo  refpefted,  as  when,  fully  in vefted 
with  his  auguft  functions,  he  (hall  ceafe  to  bear 
the  name  of  debtor. 


HUGO  CAPET. 

WHEN  Hugo  Capet  afccnded  the  throne, 
the  vaffals  made  conditions  with  him  fo  advan- 
tageous to  themfelves,  that  they  no  longer  were 
put  to  any  public  talk  without  receiving  a  pay 
from  the  prince.  The  fervices  of  fome  of  them 
were  confined  to  forty  days ;  and  thofe  of  others 
limited  to  twenty-five,  fifteen,  and  even  five 
days. 

The  policy  of  the  fiefs  was  introduced  :  it 
divided  the  kingdom,  and  plunged  the  French 
into  a  horrid  ftate  of  barbarifm.  Was  this  a 
monarchical  ftate  ? — No  3  France,  fplit  into  a 
thoufand  little  fovereignties,  became  the  theatre 
of  an  infinity  of  individual  quarrels.  Where 
was  then  the  monarch  ?  and  where  the  mo- 
narchy ? 
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narchy  ?  They  had  no  exiftence  ;  and  would  it 
not  be  the  very  height  of  abfurdity  to  revive  at 
this  time  that  deplorable  ariftocracy  which  cor- 
rupted both  the  civil  government  and  the  miU- 
tary  difcipHne,  and  which  was  the  fource  of  fo 
much  trouble  to  the  fucceflbrs  of  Hugo  Capet, 
who  unremittingly  laboured  to  deftroy  this  form 
of  government  ?  It  had  no  refemblance  what- 
ever to  that  which  now  flourifiies  ;  and  when 
the  ideas  of  a  proud  nobility  carry  them  back  to 
that  time,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  they  were 
to  aim  at  the  dcftrudlion  of  the  phyfical  identity 
of  an  individual  :  for  governments  have  their 
political  identity,  and  the  national  intereft  op- 
pofes  thefe  pretentions,  which  are  as  vain  as 
proud,  but  would  not  on  that  account  be  the 
lefs  calamitous  if  carried  into  efFe6l. 

Whence  arifes  the  extreme  difference  of 
power  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, when  thefe  two  governments  fpring  pretty 
nearly  from  the  fame  fource  ?  From  hence,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  conquefl  of  England,  the 
king  fubjedled  all,  whether  great  or  fmall,  info- 
much,  that  the  nobles  were  obliged  to  form  a 
league  with  the  third  eftate.  In  France  the 
king  found  his  equals,  whom  he  repeatedly 
combated,  and  did  not  fubdue  till  after-  a  confi- 
derable  length  of  time,  and  after  encountering 
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many  difficulties.     By  the  remains  of  that  an- 
cient regimen  we  are  ftili  oppreffed :  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  nobleffe  to  re-eftabUfh  their  ob- 
folete  rights  ;  and  they  have  kept  at  an  equal 
diftance  from  the  monarch  and  the  people,  al- 
ternately harraffing  each  according  to  circum* 
ftances.     It  would  certainly  be  advantageous  to 
the  king  to  form  a  league  with  his  people  ;  for 
with  them  he  could  not  fail  to  be  more  power- 
ful, than  with  thofe  turbulent  nobleffe  who  fell 
their  fervices  fo  dear,  and  who  m.ake  a  trade  of 
adulation,  meditating  an  opportunity  of  reviving 
their  ancient  prerogatives. 

In  France  the  people  have  therefore  to  fufFer 
both  from  the  feudal  regimen  and  the  abufe  of 
royal  authority.  The  nobility,  in  England, 
having  made  one  common  caufe  with  the  peo- 
ple, the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  has  necef- 
farily  confirmed  the  original  contrafl:,  and  civil 
and  political  liberty  has  found  its  aiylum.  This 
was  the  refult  of  circumftances ;  for  this  happy 
equilibrium  could  not  have  been  difcovered  by 
all  the  .fagacity  of  genius.  It  muft  be  looked 
for,  not  from  the  limited  views  of  man,  but 
from  that  happy  concurrence  of  events  which 
providence  affords  to  all  nations.  Wretched 
will  be  the  lot  of  thofe,  who,  carelefs  of  the 
operatiens  of  civil  fociety,  (hall  allow  the  caufes 
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which  might  have  regenerated  their  empire  to 
flip  by,  and  fhall  afterwards  unavailingly  lament 
their  error,  when  thej  have  fallen  into  an  in- 
curable ftate  of  political  flavery  ! 

The  fiefs  and  their  policy  have  defolated  Eu- 
rope. It  appears  to  me  that  the  greateft  mif- 
fortune  has  refulted  from  thefe  Gothic  (hackles 
having  been  torn  off  in  part  only,  and  the  work 
of  their  entire  deftru£lion  not  completed.  The 
eftates  have  preferved  a  great  number  of  abufive 
and  injurious  rights  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  national  laws  ;  and  hence  that 
barbarous  mixture  of  aa  abfolute  monarchy  and 
an  hereditary  ariftocracy.  The  latter  has  given 
rife  to  that  order  of  nobleflfe  vyhich  abforbs  the 
nourifliing  juices,  and  which,  like  the  ivy, 
ftraygles  the  tree  it  embraces. 

The  nobles  are  not  the  tie  which  unites  the 
fovereign  v^ith  the  people  :  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  difunite  them.  Neither  are  they  the  fup- 
port  of  the  throne  ;  but  the  aggregate  of  the 
fociety  might  be  rendered  fo. 

The  feudal  fyilem  fprings  from  the  manners 
,of  a  barbarous  and  wandering  people;  and  by- 
them  the  refult  of  thefe  manners  was  preferved 
.after  the  conqueft.  This  fyftem  had  fome  ad- 
vantages fuitable  to  the  time;  but  being  blended 
gt  this  perigd  with  the  monarchy,  it  gives  birth 
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to  a  form  of  government  which  wounds  the 
people  on  both  fides.  After  having  fatisfied  the 
fovereign,  they  muft  ftill  fatisfy  the  avidity  of 
the  noblefle ;  and  what  is  at  leaft  as  infupport- 
able  as  the  pride  of  the  latter,  the  people  are 
driven  to  entertain  a  wifh  that  the  monarch  may- 
be put  in  poffeflion  of  a  ftill  greater  authority, 
fuch  as  may  place  all  his  fubjefts,  without  dif- 
tinftion,  on  the  fame  footing. 


OF  NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

IN  general,  every  law  which  .fhall-not  have 
been  framed  according  to  the  national  charafter, 
will  prove  abortive,  and  will  occalion  difturb- 
ance.  How  can  a  legiflator  alone  withftand  his 
nation  ?  If  he  ftill  undertakes  to  reftrain  a  licen- 
tious people,  let  him  avail  himfelf  of  that  very 
licence ;  for  example,  would  it  not  have  been 
ridiculous  to  have  propofed  the  laws  of  Sparta 
to  the  Athenians  ?  The  moft  enlightened  and 
moft  poliflied  defpotifm  would  not  even  fuffice 
to  overturn  fuddenly  a  national  licentioufnefs. 
It  is  requifite  that  infenfible  changes  fhould  give 
to  the  legiflation  a  particular  vent. 

Agisj  king  of  Sparta^  whofe  crown  and  whofe 
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virtues  were  refpeiled,  endeavoured  to  re-efta- 
blifli  the  ancient  laws  without  firft  appreciating 
the  force  of  refiftance,  and  that  of  the  obftacles 
in  his  way.  He  was  tried  by  his  own  fubjeds, 
and  condemned  to  death,  becaufe  it  is  not  the 
part  of  one  man  to  contend  with  a  whole  nation. 

The  fovereign  cannot  fuddenly  change  the 
form  of  the  government  the  reins  of  which  he 
holds.  He  will  overturn  the  flate  fooner  than 
modify  it. 

The  great  work  of  a  new  leglflation  requires 
time.  The  national  charafteriftics  muft  be  firft 
changed ;  a  new  turn  of  thinking,  a  different 
mode  of  feeling  and  afting,  muft  be  infufed 
among  the  people,  to  fmooth  the  way,  and  dif- 
pofe  them  to  an  obedience  neither  laborious  nor 
conftrained. 

.  Policy  will  in  vain  fign  treaties,  will  endea- 
vour to  unite  or  disjoin,  fince  every  union  is 
founded  on  the  exa£l  refemblance  of  manners 
and  cuftoms.  Domeftic  education,  perhaps, 
forms  citizens  with  marked  ftiades  of  diverfity, 
on  this  account,  that  cuftoms  are  invariable 
only  fo  far  as  they  are  connedled  with  habits. 
Every  man  in  private  life  indulges  peculiar  ha- 
bits, and  fuch  as  are  detached  from  the  ftate. 
Hence  the  Englifti  colonies,  politically  feparated 
from  the  mother  country,  will  hereafter  unite 
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by  an   immediate  contad,     that  Is,   by  com- 
merce. 

Lycurgus,  whofc  laws  aftonlfh  us,  had  only 
to  confirm  the  cuftoms  fupported  by  the  ftrongefl 
habits.  The  inilitutions  were  then  all  founded 
on  the  equality  of  fentiment,  of  condition,  and 
of  corporeal  ftrength.  Lycurgus  merely  united 
the  ftate  of  nature  to  the  civil  conftitution, 
foftening  this  rude  nature  by  the  order  of  fecial 
life. 

This  great  legiflator  could  bellow  thefe  laws 
on  a  ftate  alone  limited  to  a  fmall  number  of 
inhabitants  calculated  to  receive  them  ;  other- 
wife  the  rigor  of  fuch  a  legiflation  muft  have 
produced  evils  of  great  magnitude. 

He  could  not  have  prevailed  on  a  great  people 
to  retrench  every  call  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
Already  was  the  life  of  the  Spartan  fpent  in 
military  exercifes;  frugal  and  laborious,  he  was 
enured  to  every  fort  of  fatigue.  Lycurgus  eafily 
expelled  gold  and  luxury  from  a  country  where 
they  had  not  yet  taken  root. 

A  nation  w^hich  pofTcfles  nothing  but  its  man- 
ners, embraces  readily  the  deftrudive  life  of 
avarice  and  of  effeminacy.  That  famous  con- 
ftitution  comprehended  alfo  the  Helots  ;  and 
Sparta  might  confequently  have  incurred  the 
reproach  caft  upon  Rome  and  Carthage,  which 
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often  were  under  the  deepeft  apprehenfionS 
from  their  flaves.  But  the  Helots,  born  in  the 
bofom  of  flavery,  and  therefore  formed  to  the 
yoke,  feldom  attempted  to  revolt;  becaufe,  per- 
haps, their  mafters  were  lefs  terrible  than  they 
appear  to  us  to  have  been. 


^     WHAT  IS  THE  HAPPIEST  NATION, 

IT  is  an  important  queftion  to  folve,  what 
nation  was  ever  the  happieft  ?  It  may  be  an- 
fwered ;  That  which  was  moft  enlightened, 
which  was  acquainted  with  the  arts  that  nou- 
ri(h  and  comfort  life.  A  nation  is  an  ao;o;reo;a- 
lion  of  men  :  when  this  nation  profpers,  when 
it  has  banifhed  an  odious  adminiftration,  defpo- 
tifm  and  tyranny,  and  has  eftabliflied  individual 
liberty,  it  poffefles  a  charader  of  force  which 
communicates  itfelf  to  each  member  of  the  fo- 
ciety ;  it  afts  with  dignity.  Such  at  prefent  is 
the  lituation  of  England  ;  the  originality  of  that 
nation,  its  political  contentions,  and  its  impetu- 
ous paffions,  prove  all  of  them  a  fource  of  en- 
joyment. Defpotifm  is  adverfe  to  the  felicity 
of  a  people,  only  becaufe  it  extinguiflies  know- 
ledge :  it  is  in  the  darknefs  of  ignorance  that 
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rhan  is  ftript  of  that  precious  liberty,  the  ab- 
ience  of  which  finks  him  almoft  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  brute. 

Defpotifm  has  its  full  fway  in  thofe  countries 
alone  where  the  arts  have  not  yet  reared  their 
heads.  View  Africa,  which  has  always  been 
fubjedl  to  defpotifm,  aud  the  whole  of  Afia, 
which  has  never  had  any  mafters  but  defpots  : 
in  thefe  vaft  regions  the  arts  and  fciences  dum- 
ber, and  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  are  feeble 
and  wretched,  becaufe  they  are  unenlightened. 
Behold  the  centre  of  Europe :  defpotifm  was 
never  able  to  fix  its  feat  there ;  the  people  would 
vigoroufly  refifi:  a  throne  terribly  filled,  nor 
would  they  fubmit  to  fee  their  blood  wantonly 
(hed.  Republics  ftill  contain  the  men  beft  in- 
formed on  their  refpeftive  rights. 

The  period  at  which  Greece,  fo  renowned 
for  her  arts  and  fciences,  flourifhed,  was  when 
fhe  reckoned  moft  great  men  in  every  profeffion. 
The  bright  days  of  the  Roman  government 
were  under  Auguftus,  under  Titus,  that  excel- 
lent prince,  the  darling  of  the  world,  and  under 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  every  enjoyment  was  then 
beftowed  on  the  people.  Follow  hiftory,  and 
behold  every  where  the  reign  of  the  arts  en- 
feeble the  ftrokes  of  defpotifm,  undermine,  and 
deftroy  it.    The  Arabs  themfelves,  diftinguifhed 
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ty  their  talents  for  war  and  for  letters,  defended 
liberty ;  and  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  new  luminary  defcended  upon 
earth,  has,  among  many  nations,  loofened  the 
bonds  of  flavery. 

What  deftroyed  the  peace  and  felicity  of  the 
nations  that  recovered  by  degrees  the  pleafures 
conneflied  with  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  ? 
Was  it  not  the  inundation  of  barbarians  from 
the  north  who  overfpread  Europe  with  terror 
and  fuperftition  ?  They  deftroyed  the  monu- 
ments of  the  arts,  overturned  the  Roman  em- 
pire, where  men  refpired  with  fome  portion  of 
dignity,  and  drew  after  .them  fcourges  worfe 
than  death, — error,  fuperftition,  and  rude  laws. 
They  fubftituted  monftrous  laws  of  polity,  to 
that  majeftic  code  of  the  Romans  which  wif- 
dom  had  dictated.  Europe  was  depopulated, 
and  thofe  odious  tribunals  arofe  of  which  the 
very  name  affrights  innocence. 

The  return  of  the  fciences  could  alone  miti- 
gate fo  many  e.vils.  The  eaft  reftored  them  to 
the  weft,  from  which  they  had  been  long  ba- 
niftied.  When  this  beneficent  light  Ihone  forth, 
whole  nations  opened  their  eyes,  and  broke  the 
yoke  under  which  they  groaned.  As  the  illu- 
mination of  knowledge  increafed,  fo  the  oppref- 
fion  of  individuals  difappeared. 

The 
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The  conftitution  of  free  flates  is  the  refult  of 
that  application  of  thought  which  has  banilhed 
barbarifm  and  narrow  and  ferocious  ideas.  Phi- 
lofophy  has  founded  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica, and  all  nations  have  applauded  that  great 
example.  Juft  and  moderate  governments  have 
been  formed  by  books.  Liberty  has  appeared 
even  in  feveral  mihtary  governments,  becaufe 
the  power  of  the  fword  was  reflrained  by  public 
reafon,  and  the  vigilant  remonftrances  of  the 
citizens. 

The  lights  of  knowledge  have  created  a  new 
order  of  things  ;  people  enjoy  more  profperity 
in  proportion  as  the  ties  by  which  they  are 
imited  are  more  clofely  drawn.  The  arts  have 
eftabliihed  that  precious  communication  which 
makes  all  Europe  now  take  a  concern  in  what 
pafTes  at  Vienna,  at  Madrid,  or  at  Paris.  A  po- 
litical tranfaftion  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
fpot  where  it  paffes  ;  it  has  an  extended  influ- 
ence, and  no  nation  remains  indifferent  to  a  pub- 
lic injury  done  to  another  nation. 

Thofe  prompt  ideas  which  afford  nations  a 
communication  through  the  conftant  advantage 
of  the  prefs,  are  at  prefcnt  the  fureft  ramparts 
of  individual  liberty  ;  and  glory  and  fhame,  ha- 
ving each  a  trumpet  in  its  hand,  hover  over  the 
thrones   of  Europe,  and  pour  forth    praife   or 
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blame  on  the  crowned  heads  that  cannot    con* 
troul  the  pubhc  opinion. 

The  redrefs  of  the  injuries  done  to  nations 
will  be  obtained  by  that  vigilant  voice  which  is 
on  no  occafion  lilent,  but  examines  and  judges 
each  tranfa£lion.  Behold  England,  which  by 
its  lofty  fpirit  and  its  deteftation  of  arbitrary 
power,  reftrains  proud  defpotifm,  and  feems  to 
invite  Europe  to  imitate  its  conduct.  This  liv-. 
ing  example  fupports  dejeded  minds  ;  and  every 
citizen  turns  his  eyes  upon  that  nation. 

See  if  republics  are  not  more  enlightened 
than  fmall  dependant  ftatcs.  The  Helvetic  body 
owes  its  form,  its  peace,  and  its  fecurity  to  wife 
laws  profoundly  planned.  Liberty  has  given 
thofe  flates  a  weight  in  the  fcale  of  nations 
which  they  could  never  have  attained,  if  knov/- 
ledgc  had  not  pervaded  all  ranks. 

How  did  Frederic  govern  his  kingdom  ?  By 
the  fuperiority  of  his  genius,  by  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  by  his  love  of  the  arts,  and 
by  the  diftin£tion  which  he  beftowed  on  them. 
He  excelled  in  tadics,  as  he  had  a  talent  for 
wit.  If  prejudice  be  the  radical  vice  x)f  nations, 
Frederic  knew  to  extirpate  it ;  and,  with 
one  glance,  -he  difcovered  that  the  field  of  the 
agreeable  arts,  well  cultivated,  will,  at  the  fame 
time,  produce,  in  all  their  perfedion,  thofe  ter- 
rible 
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rible  arts  which  put  in  aftion  the  engines  of 
war.  It  required  his  abihties  to  perceive  this 
intimate  connexion  ;  all  Europe  has  beheld  his 
fuccefs. 

What  is  wanting  to  the  fplendid  but  feeble 
monarchy  of  Spain  ?  It  is  univerfally  admitted 
to  be  funk  into  languor  and  decay  :  like  a  leaf 
of  metal  it  has  loll:  in  thicknefs  what  it  has 
gained  in  extent.  The  arts  alone  can  reftore  to 
it  folidity. 

Does  not  the  Ottoman  empire  feel  it  necef- 
fary  to  awake  from  its  lethargic  flumber  ?  Does 
it  not  invite  from  every  quarter  the  arts  which 
will  reftore  its  ftrength,  by  binding  together  the 
different  parts  of  that  empire  ?  Barbarifm  has 
enfeebled  the  Turk,  but  the  adoption  of  new 
ideas  will  confer  on  him  a  new  vigOr. 

By  what  talifman  was  the  fuccefs  of  Ruffia 
efFeded  ?  That  empire  flept  remote  and  un- 
known :  but  when  the  leaven  of  the  arts  quick- 
ened the  dead  lump  of  animality,  it  difplayed  all 
its  force ;  it  took  an  aftive  concern,  and  ob- 
tained a  mighty  influence  in  the  political  affairs 
of  Europe.  The  Rufiians,  dexterous  imitators, 
only  imported  a  few  Frenchmen,  and  fuddenly 
Ihook  off  the  yoke  of  preceding  ages.  Though 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  rude,  the  head  was 
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enlightened,  and  conquefts  have  flied  lu'ftre  on  a 
nation  unobferved  a  century  before. 

We  cannot  rcfift  feeling  the  influence  of  the 
arts  :  whilft  on  the  one  hand  they  beftovv  gran- 
deur on  a  nation,  they  give  to  each  individual 
on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  fum  of  liberty  and 
profperity. 

That  nation  is  the  happieft,  therefore,  which 
contains  the  greateft  number  of  intelligent  men, 
difFufiiig  the  knowledge  neceffary  to  civilization. 


COMMON  ORIGIN. 


NEARLY  all  governments  have  had  the 
fame  origin ;  they  have  arifen  from  national 
affemblies,  held  either  for  civil  affairs  or  military 
expeditions. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  confti- 
tution  of  monarchical  flates,  are  invariably  con- 
neded  with  the  augmentations  of  power  ac- 
quired by  the  executive  authority. 

The  French  nation  had  its  diets  and  its  flates 
general  when  its  population  became  augmented 
and  it  occupied  a  vaft  territory.  It  confided  to 
the  king  the  charge  of  convening  the  ftates,  and 
that  of  dire£ling  them  to  the  clergy  and  nobility, 
to  whom  were  annexed  the  deputies  of  the  third 
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cftatc.  The  monarchs  infeniibly  and  purpofelj* 
tieglecSed  the  convocation  of  the  States  General. 
In  France,  the  abfolute  power  of  the  fove- 
reign  is  owing  to  the  great  domains  held  by  the 
crown.  Scarcely  had  Lewis  XI.  annexed  Bur- 
gundy to  France,  than  the  French  monarchy 
underwent  a  fenfible  change. 

The  junction  of  Franche-Comte,  Alface,  and 
the  ftates  of  Flanders,  under  Louis  XIV,  com- 
pleted the  abfolute  authority.  The  Spanifh 
monarchy  experienced  the  fame  fate  under  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  Charles  V,  and  Philip  11. 
The  fecond  of  thefe,  at  once  emperor  and  king 
•of  Spain,  fubjugated  Germany  by  Spain,  and 
Spain  by  Germany. 

The  kings  of  Sweden,  after  their  conquefts 
obtained  over  the  Germans,  Poles,  and  Ruflians^ 
were,  for  the  firft  time,  invefted  with  plenary 
authority.  Did  not  defpotifm,  in  England,  mak# 
the  greateft  ftrides  during  the  reigns  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  Henry  II,  Henry  VIII,  and 
James  I  ?  It  was,  becaufe  thefe  princes  were, 
by  their  confiderable  acquilitions,  enabled  to 
overawe  their  fubjedls. 

There  are  prejudices  which,  by  their  anti- 
quity, and  with  the  aid  of  certain  impofing 
words,  feem  effedlually  to  have  ufurped  every 
rights     Of  this  number  are  the  fantaftic  ideas 
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entertained  on  feudal  government,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  little  communication  at  that 
time  kept  up,  and  to  the  poverty  of  the  arts  : 
confidering  the  ignorance  which  then  prevailed, 
the  fyftem  was  certainly  not  bad.  In  propor- 
tion, as  the  number  of  particular  focieties  wa3 
augmented,  with  the  greater  difficulty  wer0 
they  opprefTed.  This  ftate  was  not  the  one  the 
leaft  conformable  to  human  nature,  to  tranqui- 
lity, and  peace. 

The  feudal  government  has  had  itsprofpefous 
days,  its  majefty,  and  its  force.  It  was  wedded 
to  univerfal  ignorance,  which  is  not,  like  error, 
dangerous ;  and  was  adapted  to  ages  in  which 
the  arts  and  fciences,  but  little  advanced,  had 
not  yet  eftablifhed  communications  between 
empires. 

But  have  not  thefe  modern  communications 
produced  extraordinary  convulfions  in  our 
time  ?  How  many  of  thefe  have  they  not  given 
rife  to,  to  unite  ftatcs  which  were  heretofore 
disjoined  ? 

Since  the  difcovery  of  America,  have  not  the 
affairs  of  that  continent  thrown  into  confufioii 
the  old  world,  which  was  quite  fufficiently  en- 
groffed  with  its  own  agitations.  The  feudal 
government  was  in  itfelf,  abftraftedly  confider- 
cd,  extremely  imperfeft ;  but  for  the  ages 
Pd  2  in 
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in  which  it  prevailed,  it  was  a  chef-d^ceuvre  of 
reafon  and  pohcy.  The  difperfed  and  fortified 
chateau s  ferved  to  divide  and  proteft  a  multitude 
of  individuals  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mafs 
of  population  was  preferved  unfliaken. 
'  It  may,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  France  has 
been  freed  from  heavy  calamities,  by  the  union 
of  her.  provinces  under  the  fame  dominion, 
which  has  prevented  their  waging  war  againft 
each  other.  But  does  not  war  draw  from  thefe 
very  provinces  a  multitude  of  foldiers  who  are 
Sacrificed  on  the  frontiers  ?  Heretofore  they  died 
for  interefts  with  which  they  were  acquainted  ; 
they  now  expire  for  interefts  to  which  they  are 
ftrangers.  Is  it  not  demonftrated  that  too  ex- 
tenfive  an*cmpire  is  not  lefs  fatal  to  man  than  a 
multiplicity  of  fmall  ftates  ? 

In  general,  men  are  happier  in  ftates  of  a 
certain  extent  ^  and  particular  focietiesare  more 
perfeft  when  the  part  which  governs  can  make 
its  authority  be  every  where  felt,  and  can  cor- 
re£l  every  abufe.  States  of  this  defcription  are 
not  expofed  to  thofe  ruinous  revolutions,  the 
•ufual  crifis  of  polity,  which  inceflantly  harrafs 
too  extenfive  ftates,  unremittingly  engaged  in 
the  fame  projefts. 

An  empire  may  be  overthrown  without  any 
abatement  of  the  public  felicity.     A  conquered 

territory 
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territory  which  preferves  its  manners,  its  laws, 
and  its  property,  feels  no  other  change  than  that 
of  the  name  of  a'new  dynafty. 
•     That  the  people  fliould  have  no  right  to  a 
voice  in  what  regards  the  public  weal,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  order  of  things;  for  what 
would  a  nation  be  without  reprefentatives  ?  The 
great  teftimonial  of  the  liberty  of  the  French 
nation  refided  in  the  aflembly  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral :  but  that  which  is  adapted   to  one   age 
does  not  fuit  another.     At  this  time  the  hio;her 
ranks  of  the  clergy  are  altogether  made,  up  of 
nobles,  and  by  this  means  the  two  orders  are  fo 
efFeftually  blended,  that  the  third  eftate  is  in  a 
manner  abforbed,  the  number  of  the  individuals 
who  have  votes  in  the  aflembly,   not  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  grandeur  of  the  nation  and  the 
majefty  of  its  rights.     The  ancient  compofition 
of  our  States  General  would  be  at  this  moment 
extremely  defeftive,  becaufe  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  people  might  be  readily  fubdued   by  the 
league  of  the  two  higher  orders. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation  not  being  able  to.  ap- 
pear in  this  great  aflembly,  another  mode  of 
voting  muft  be  fallen  on,  fuch  as  wiU  be  more 
favourable  to  public  tranquility  and  the  interefl:s 
of  the  people  :  the  latter  will  otherwife  be  irre- 
jvocably  lofl:  by  the  weight  of  the  gothic  forms, 
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with  which  the  nobility  and  clergy  will  moft  im- 
queftionably  opprefs  theni. 

In  a  ftate  in  which  the  power  of  the  fovereign 
predominates,  how  are  the  people  to  vote  in  fuch  a 
way  as  that  the  public  opinion  can  be  eftimated  ? 
They  are  impelled,  as  it  were,  inftindively,  to 
fupport  in  their  magiftrates  the  right  of  making 
remonftrances,  that  is  to  fay,  of  judging  in  a 
certain  degree  of  the  goodnefs  and  juftnefs  of  an 
edidt :  and  here  the  magiftracy  is  not  fimply  paf- 
five.     According  to  the  people,  this  right  of  re 
monftrating  originates  in  a  truft  bequeathed  to 
the  parliament  by  the  lateft  States  General ;  and 
they  conftantly  flatter  themfelves,  that  they  are 
prefent  at  the  operations   of  government,    fo 
long  as  the  magiftrates,  the  daily  interpreters 
of  their  wiflies,  can  influence  whatever  regards 
the  public  weal,  by  the  force,  concert,  and  free 
expreffion  of  their  fentiments,  conveyed  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne  through  the  organ  of  the  par- 
liaments. The  French  nation,  notwithftanding 
the  obfcurity  in  which  the  origin  of  its  rights  is 
enveloped,  has  appointed  tiie  magiftrates  its  re- 
prefentatives ;    and  the  interefts  of  the  people 
demanded  that  this  reprefentation  Ihould  be  effi- 
cacious ii\  its  fulleft  extent :  there  would  other- 
wile  be  a  djfguifed  flavery  in  the  inftitution  of 
the  parliaments,  which^  become  mute  and  paf- 
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five,  would  be  fpeftators  of  the  higheft  political 
diforders  without  elevating  their  voice,  or  at 
leaft  without  attefting  the  danger  of  the  com- 
monweal. Thus  are  thefe  national  and  popular 
tribunals  at  once  a  check  on  tyranny,  aiod  one 
of  the  moft  folid  ramparts  of  public  liberty. 

It  follows,  that  the  attacks  made  on  magiftra^- 
cjy  are  fo  many  attacks  on  the  people.  The 
latter  have  been  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  hav- 
ing reprefentatives,  by  whatever  appellation 
thefe  might  be  diftinguiflied,  until  they  could 
fall  on  a  better  mode  of  proteflion. 

To  this  public  and  patriotic  voice,  let  an  ad- 
dition be  made ;  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better. 
Let  the  fbvereign  call  about  his  pcrfon  virtuous 
and  enlightened  men ;  this  will  become  an  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  legitimate  tribunals.  The  aflem- 
bly  of  notables,  in  1787,  evinced  by  its  zeal, 
intelligence,  and  patriotifm,  that  the  nation  can 
pronounce  with  wifdom,  and  ad  with  dignity  ; 
and  that  every  kind  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
all  the  virtues,  may  one  day  emanate  from  its 
bofom.  The  ftatue  of  Praxiteles  is  in  the  block* 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  bad  form  of  the 
French  government  has  arifen  neither  from  the 
fundamental  laws,  nor  from  the  temperature  of 
the  climate.  It  was  not  originally  what  it  is, 
^QX  could  it  have  been  fo,  fince  in  fuch  a  cafe  it 
•-  P  d  4  would 
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would  have  been  utterly  repugnant  to  any  idea 
of  an  equality  of  rights  among  individuals.— 
Little  accidents,  which  could  neither  have  been 
forefeen  nor  repaired,  have  infenfibly  undermin- 
ed the  French  conftitution,  into  which  abufes 
have  gradually  crept  from  a  very  remote  period  ; 
and  thcfe  abufes  have  been  affimilated  to  the 
paffions  of  thofe  who  poffeffed  any  fliarc  ,  of 
authority,  producing  in  the  iffue  very  ftrong 
Ihades  of  difference.  Hence  have  fprung  the  in- 
finite variations  which  have  rendered  it  fo  dif- 
ficult to  apply  a  remedy. 

Cuftom  is  far  more  dangerous  than  a  bad  law. 
The  latter  falls  of  itfelf,  while  the  former,  in- 
herent in  the  nation,  does  not  always  afford  the 
confolatory  hope  of  its  annihilation  being  brought 
about  ;  and  w^hen,  in  this  chaos,  it  is  neceffary 
to  combine  new  laws,  the  efficacy  of  which  is 
always  uncertain,  with  old  laws  replete  with 
vigour-— when  it  becomes  expedient  to  unite  the 
ancient  genius  of  the  nation  with  new  maxims, 
and  to  fpare  certain  privileged  abufes  while 
others  are  attacked,  what  can  be  accompliflied 
without  the  national  genius,  that  is  to  fay, 
without  the  will  which  endures  for  ages,  while 
kings  pafs  away  ? 

Where  are  the  guides  who  Ihall  fix  on  the 
remedies  to  be  embraced  ?  I  can  take  upon  me 
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to  afiertj'that  the  body  which  governs  will  find 
itfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  liftening  to  the  part 
which  inftrufts,  becaufe  it  will  then  have  need 
of  a  o;reat  fecundity  of  fmall  means.  The  en- 
lightened  portion  of  the  fociety,  gifted  with 
every  human  intelligence,  would  certainly  find 
it  an  eafier  tafk  to  conduft  by  its  precepts  a 
new,  rural,  and  fimple  nation  :  but  the  very 
age  of  the  nation  in  queftion,  its  vices,  its  opu- 
lence, its  inherent  prejudices,  its  origin,  every 
thing,  in  fhort,  points  out  that  it  is  not  to  be 
created  afrefh,  but  to  be  preferv«d  and  main- 
tained under  the  fhelter  of  certain  modifications. 
The  egotifm  of  profeffions  would  be  in  itfelf 
an  almofl:  infurmountable  obftacle,  if  men's 
minds  were  not  fufficiently  prepared  for  the 
changes  to  be  introduced.  Each  of  thefe  pro- 
feflions  forms  a  fmall  republic  which  makes  it- 
felf the  centre  of  every  idea,  and  pertinacioufly 
adheres  to  principles  whether  they  be  good  or 
bad  :  it  perfecutes  whatever  thwarts  its  ancient 
and  predominating  prejudices ;  is  intolerant  to- 
wards that  which  deviates  from  its  principles  ; 
and  raifes  a  confufed  outcry,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent  around,  obfcures  the  truth.  As  thefe 
profefl[ions  merely  aim  at  the  advancement  of 
their  own  particular  interefts,  they  never  em- 
brace 
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trace  general  ideas  ;  and  they  thus  nip  in  the 
bud  each  patriotic  fubjeft. 

It  behoves  the  ftatefman  to  fubdue  thofe 
puerile  difficulties  which  embarrafs  him  more 
in  his  progrefs  than  the  moft  ferious  obftacles  ; 
and  the  moment  when  he  can  ftrike  his  blow 
with  fecurity  ought  to  be  the  objeft  of  his  par- 
ticular ftudy.  It  will  not  be  his  beft  policy  to 
cxhauft  all  his  efforts  on  fuch  fmall  abufes  as 
ought  to  fall  of  themfelves :  he  fhould  rather 
referve  his  authority  and  his  might  to  overturn, 
by  degrees,  the  vicioufly  conftruded  edifice, 
the  unexpeded  and  fuddcn  fall  of  which  might 
other  wife  involve  in  its  ruin  each  furrounding 
objed:.  It  is  thus  that  the  ftatefman  ought  to 
aft,  and  not  to  allow  his  attention  to  be  engaged 
by  trifles.  A  fingle  blow  carefully  meditated, 
and  prudently  timed,  may  prevent  many  need- 
lefs  repetitions  of  the  ftroke  ;  for  in  politics  it  is 
expedient^  not  to  tear  flowly,  but  to  cut  with 
firmnefs. 

In  the  adminiftration  of  the  ftatefman,  the 
moft  dangerous  quality  of  all  is  pedantry,  or  in 
pther  words,  that  obftinacy  which,  where  an 
\u)iverfal  agitation  prevails,  will  neither  retraft 
nor  concede  ;  which  is  ignorant  that  it  is  fome- 
time  expedient  to  relax  the  fprings  of  govern- 
ment ; 
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nient ;  which  will  grant  nothing  to  the  paflions; 
and  which,  inccflantly  engaged  in  barren  and 
fruitlefs  reafonings,  deceives  itfelf,  and  for  want 
of  knowing  how  to  temporize,  changes  nothing 
for  the  better.  This  pedantry  will  be  fruftrated 
in  all  its  plans :  it  will  fiijc  under  the  force  of 
its  meafures  ;  and  will  be  at  once  hateful  and 
ridiculous. 

Learning  is  the  true  buckler  againft  defpo- 
tifm.  When  in  the  time  of  their  caliphs,  thp 
Arabians  cultivated  the  arts  and  fciences,  they 
lived  under  a  milder  defpotlfm  than  that  of 
Perfia  ;  but  when  they  again  funk  into  igno^ 
ranee,  the  ancient  feverity  of  their  government 
was  refumed.  The  encroachments  of  power 
conftantly  increafe  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  talents. 

As  the  moft  ftupendous  mountains  fpring  up 
from  a  barren,  ftony,  and  defert  foil,  fo  does 
fuperftition  take  root  among  nations,  in  which 
there  is  an  entire  void  of  ideas. 

The  part  which  is  governed  fubmits  volutari- 
ly,  provided  it  does  not  fee  the  reins  by  which 
it  is  guided  :  it  loves  not  to  feel  the  hand  which 
direfts  it.  Its  fubmiffion,  while  it  appears  vo- 
luntary,  is  profound  ;  but  it  is  untraftable  as  foon 
^s  it  perceives  the  fhadow  of  violence. 

Can  a  nation  be  fo  aptly  guided  as  by  Its  owti 
ideas,  which  it  cherilhes  fo  dearly  ?  The  rea- 
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fon,  perhaps,  why  in  our  governments  we  have 
done  fo  httle  with  fuch  very  great  efforts,  is 
that,  neglefting  this  infallible  mean,  we  have 
too  feldom  fwayed  men  by  reafon,  of  all  im- 
pulfes  the  moft  pov/erful. 

How  happens  it  that  a  ftatefman  does  not  fee 
in  men  reafonable  and  fenfible  beings,  capable 
of  receiving  ideas  of  every  kind  ?  And  on  what 
can  fo  ftrange  an  opinion  be  founded  ?  How  did 
he  contrive  to  diflinguifh  himfelf  all  at  once 
from  the  general  mafs,  and  to  forget  fo  fuddenly 
the  intereft  of  the  people,  in  the  number  of 
whom  he  is  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  friends,  re- 
latives, and  cotemporaries,  unqueftionably  com- 
prehended ?  How  ftrange  that  he  fhould  be  in- 
fenfible  to  public  favour,  to  that  fweet  renown 
which  fhould  every  where  perfume  his  paflage, 
Ihould  fatisfy  his  heart  and  his  eyes,  and  efFed 
the  happinefs  of  all  that  is  dear  to  him  ! 

The  elementary  idea  of  juftice  is  attached  to 
the  foul  of  man,  to  whom  the  natural  law  is 
revealed.  Entering  into  a  communication  with 
reafonable  beings  like  himfelf,  he  can  hold  fuch 
an  intercourfe  by  concord  and  juftice  alone:  if 
he  is  defirous  that  his  neighbour  fhould  refpedc 
his  field,  he  alfo  muft  refped  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour. 

The  moment  that  a  relation  fubfifts  betweeU' 
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two  beings,  juftice  is  eftablllhed  :  it  is  a  reci- 
procal right  they  have  over  each  other. 

As  foon  as  this  relation  ceafes,  there  is  an  end 
to  all  feeling  and  fenfibility.  Man  deftroys  the 
animal  as  he  hews  down  a  tree,  becaufe,  be- 
tween the  animal  and  him  there  is  no  relation 
whatever.  Nature  has  ordained,  that  the  hu- 
man race  fhould  feed  on  the  ox  and  the  herring, 
becaufe  no  obligation  can  fubfift  between  thcfc 
fpecies  and  man. 


CROMWELL. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  arife  that  require  a  go- 
vernment  to  be  new-modelled.  The  right  of 
innovation  then  belongs  to  him  who  is  endued 
with  due  genius  and  courage  for  fuch  an  entcr- 
prize.  It  is  a  mutilated  ftatue  which  muft  be 
thrown  into  the  founder's  crucible.  The  new 
proportions  are  at  the  difpofal^of  the  man  who 
.direfts  the  caft.-  Of  this,  Cromwell  is  a  recent 
example ;  he  perceived  what  w  ould  befl  fuit  his 
country. 

When  the  load  of  fervitude  has  hung  for  ages 
upon  a  nation,  if  at  laft  it  happily  obtains  liber- 
ty, we  may  reft  affured,  that  it  will  long  enjoy 
the  bleffing  without  abufmg  it. 

The 
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The  cafe  is  different  with  republics.  Liberty 
among  thefe  is  liable  to  abufe  ;  and  the  moft 
glorious  period  of  a  nation  is  not  after  it  is  free, 
but  at  the  moment  it  breaks  its  chains* 

People  forget  the  forms  of  government  their 
anceftors  inftituted,  when  they  committed  their 
defliny  to  thofe  who,  by  their  genius,  influenc- 
ed the  times  in  which  they  lived.  This  facility 
of  temper  gives  birth  to  defpotifm  ;  whofe  na- 
ture  it  is  to  increafe  perpetually  until  it  be 
checked.  But  fooner  or  later  the  people,  witK 
a  proportional  refiftance,  will  deftroy  the  ex- 
uberance of  power  :  the  balance  is  again  reftor- 
ed  and  the  moments  of  violence  are  ufually 
few  in  number,  and  afFe£l  only  a  portion  of  the 
fociety, 

Obferve  in  hiftory  the  people,  on  fome  proud 
day  of  revolution,  treat  the  defpot  as  he  did  his 
flaves.  He  cut  Off  their  heads,  his  own  is  laid 
on  the  block. 

Nations  are  not  daftardly,  but  they  wait  for 
the  moment  of  infurredlion,  they  wait  for  an. 


avenger. 


When  in  the  vaft  circle  of  events,  there  oc- 
curs a  perfon  fitted  for  revolutions,  the  peopl© 
finifli  what  was  already  begun  in  men's  minds. 
But  fometimes  they  blindly  deliver  themfelves 
to  tyrants  mprc  dangerous  than  the  one  fronx 

whom 
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3^hom  they  efcaped.   They  care  not ;  thcjr  g]«^ 
their  revenge. 

When  a  man,  like  Charles  I.  weak  and  ob- 
ftinate,  claflies  with  a  Cromwel,  one  of  thofe 
rare  perfonages  whom  nature  has  formed  to 
win,  to  fubdue,  and  to  command,  it  is  the  coi- 
lifion  of  two  rapid  but  unequal  bodies ;  it  is  the 
fortuitous  (hock  of  a  tremendous  comet  againft 
a  humble  planet.  If  the  Cromwel  does  not 
pcrifii,  the  Charles  muft  lofe  his  head. 

Guife  oppofed  Henry  III. ;  and  Henry  III. 
had,  only  by  a  few  days,  the  ftart  of  Guile  ; 
otherwife,  Guife  would  have  aded  in  France 
the  part  Cromwel  played  in  England. 

There  are  occafions  when  the  hands  entruft- 
cd  with  authority  may,  and  ought  to  employ  a 
virtuous  defpotifm.  If  a  great  evil  is  to  be  re- 
preffed,  if  a  plan  favorable  to  the  happlnefs  of  a 
people  is  to  be  laid,  the  noble  exercife  of  power 
then  belongs  to  them  exclufively.  But  thofo 
who  are  truly  aftuated  by  a  fublime  motive, 
prove  at  the  fame  time  the  faft  that  they  are 
thus  actuated ;  they  fufFer  no  delay  between  the 
enterprize  and  the  benefit  which  is  the  refult 
of  it. 

Thus,  many  revolutions  fo  loudly  cenfured 
in  their  origin,  have  only  reftored  to  govern- 
ment its  force  and  liberty.     There  is  hardly  a. 

civil 
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Civil  war  the  event  of  which  has  net  been  falu- 
tary  :  feldom  does  a  nation  revolt  to  fall  back 
tinder  defpotifm  ;  the  times  of  commotion  and 
trouble  prepare  tranquillity  and  repofe  for  fuc- 
ceeding  generations. 


FALSE  COMPUTATIONS. 

POLITICAL  calculations  are  erroneous  when 
founded,  on  the  extravagant  idea  that  modern 
Hates  are  a  patrimony.  The  European  fyftem 
is  deranged  at  the  very,  time  when  the  greateft 
efforts  are  made  to  prevent  a  preponderance. 
The  heirefs  of  Burgundy  could  not  be  deprived 
of  the  power  of  bequeathing  her  kingdom  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria ;  nor  could  Charles  II.  be  pre- 
vented from  leaving  Spain  to  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
There  ftill  fubfifts  an  agreement  of  fraternity 
and  fucceffion  between  the  houfe  of  Branden- 
burg, that  of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgraves  of 
Heffe. 

Lorraine  and  Corfica  annexed  to  France  ; 
Parma  acceeded  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon ;  the 
duchies  of  Tufcany  and  Mantua  to  the  ambition 
of  Auftria  ;  Scotland,  to  that  of  England ;  a 
part   of  Poland,    wrefted   by   its   neighbours; 
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Courland  and  Dantzic  threatened  ;  the  duchy 
of  Holftein  yielded  up  to  the  king  of  Denmark  ; 
the  vaft  eftates  of  the  Palatine  family  deftined 
to  a  lingle  m after  :  how  (hall  we  calculate  the 
counterpoifes  to  fuch  unexpected  arrangements? 
Politics  muft  change  with  events  ;  a  bomb  is 
fired  in  Spain,  it  burfts  at  Rio- Janeiro;  the  dis- 
putes on  the  Danube  will  carry  the  flames  of 
devaftation  into  Naples  ;  and  the  adjuftment  of 
the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  will  devaftate 
Mecklenburg.  The  war  of  Corfica  was  decided, 
it  is  faid,  by  Tijoke  at /upper  ;  and  the  alliance  of 
two  powerful  monarchies  was  brought  about  by 
the  refentment  of  a  minifter  to  a  great  king, 
who,  in  the  ftile  of  Boileau,  had  introduced 
into  a  couplet  the  name  of  a  cardinal  at  that 
time  an  abbe. 

Republics  are  not  more  exempt  than  monar- 
chies from  thefe  fudden  chan2:es^.  The  little 
concerns  of  courts  become  political  affairs,  and 
thefe  affairs  fway  the  world.  Thus  the  quarrel 
of  two  women  procured  to  Europe  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  ;  thus  the  partizans  of  a  Stadholder 
conduded  the  French  to  the  gates  of  Nimeguen 
in  1747;  thus  was  the  fyftem  of  the  North 
changed,  becaufe  Peter  III.  was  dethroned  ;  and 
thus  the  influence  of  a  favourite,  has  in  France, 
given,    or  taken  away,   the  llafF  of  command. 

Vol.  I.  E  e  This 
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This  flufluatlon  of  favours  and  difgraces  has 
produced  the  greateft  revolutions  :  an  abfurd 
ftiffuefs  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  feparated 
America  for  ever  from  the  mother  country,  and 
rendered  the  heretofore  colonics  free  and  inde- 
pendant. 

Could  the  unprecedented  event  of  the  peace- 
able difmemberment  of  Poland  have  been  pre- 
fumed,  any  more  than  the  fupine  indifference 
of  Europe  with  which  it  was  attended  ?  The 
political  calculator  at  leaft  would  not  have  be- 
lieved the  tranquillity  with  which  that  revolu- 
tion was  effefted  ;  he  would  not  have  credited 
the  docility  of  a  nation  which  form^erly  ftruck 
terror  into  the  Mufcovites,  the  Swedes,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Tartars;  ftill  lefs  v/ould  he 
have  reckoned  on  the  filence  of  the  European 
courts.  Internal  anarchy,  and  the  rivalfhip  of 
the  Marechals  of  the  confederation,  each  of 
whom,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  afpired  to 
be  an  independant  general,  threatened  difafters, 
but  not  that  cataftrophe,  which,  in  a  twinkling, 
has  reduced  to  fervitude  men  v/ho  conceived 
themfelves  armed  in  defence  of  their  lives  and 
liberties.  Each  politician  was  far  from  forfee- 
ing,  that  while  the  confederates  were  publifli* 
ing  pamphlets  in  France  and  Bavafia,  their  pro- 
vinces 
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vinces  were  to  be  invaded  with  a  fuccefs  that 
did  not  even  awaken  national  defpair. 

The  balance  of  power,  fo  much  prized  and 
fought  after,  is  therefore  a  mere  illulion.  How 
can  the  weights  of  different  powers  be  equal- 
ized ?  Europe  has  taken  arms  to  defend  the  po- 
litical balance,  at  one  time  againft  the  Auftrian 
monarchy,  and  at  another  againft  Louis  XIV. 
The  fame  forces  which  confpired  to  exalt  an 
empire,  have  con^bined  to  ihake  it.  The  fyftem 
of  equipoife  has  bewildered  men,  and  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  difplays  the  groffnefs  of  the 
error. 

This  fyftem  of  equipoife  was  to  divide  Europe 
into  two  faftions,  whofe  deftru6liv€  collifion 
was  to  prevent  reciprocal  encroachments.  Such 
vifions  exift  no  longer,  I  believe,  in  the  heads 
of  minifters,  but  they  long  milled  and  perplexed 
cabinets. 

It  is  mentioned  in  an  hiftorical  work,  that 
Andrew,  a  defpot  of  Romania,  fole  heir  of  his 
uncle,  Conftantine,  the  laft  of  the  Greek  empe- 
rors eftabliflied  at  Conftantinople,  refigned  all 
his  titles  to  the  imperial  throne  in  favor  o( 
Charles  VIII.  and  his  fuccefTors.  Thus  the 
kings  of  France  have  a  legal  claim  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Paleologi ;  for  who  can  render  a^ 
ceflion  valid,  if  a  defpot  cannot  ?  It  may  be  faid, 
E  e  2  that 
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that  the  Turkifli  fultan,  a  defpot  likewife,  will 
icpiv,  that  every  defpotic  ftate  belongs  to  the 
aftu  il  poffelToF  of  it :  a  lawyer  would  urge,  in 
reply  to  this,  the  right  of  prefcription  ;  and  a 
ininifter  would  haughtily  declare,  that  arfenals 
furnifh  the  bef!:  arguments.  But  the  powers  of 
Europe,  without  recurring  to  thefe  reafons, 
would  infift  that  the  balance  muft  be  preferved. 
The  word  balance  has  a  powerful  afcendancy  in 
thefe  difputes,  or  fyllogifms,  which  others  will 
call  fophifms.  Give  a  logician  of  the  North 
Eaft  the  rights,  and  above  all,  the  forces  of 
France,  with  plans  to  diredt  them,  and  you 
would  fee  that  Andrew,  the  defpot  of  Romania, 
did  not  make  an  imaginary  grant,  and  that  laws, 
both  human  and  divine,  would  be  called  to  its 
•fupport. 

Providence  has  willed,  that  there  fhould  be  ^ 
juft  readlion  between  the  (hock  of  two  bodies, 
which,  politically  fpeaklng^  prevents  any  ftate 
M'hatever  fr*  m  devouring,  and  above  all,  to  ufe 
the  energttic  <  xpreflion  of  RoulTeau,  from  di* 
o-efting;  another  ftate. 

But  there  is  fridion  alone  in  a  detached  poli- 
tical machine  ;  for  the  government  of  a  nation 
is  a  mechanical  combination.  The  power  of 
the  chief  iliould  be  in  equilibrium. with  the  re- 
adicn  of  the  individuals.    Behold  the  pendalunj 
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of  a  clock  ;  it  maintains,  by  its  ofcillations,  tb,c 
tunifornnity  of  the  relations  fubfifting  recipro- 
cally among  the  different  wheels.  la  like  man- 
ner, a  regulator  is  needed  to  direfl:  all  the  parts 
of  the  political  machine.  The  government  of 
a  nation  is,  in  this  light,  a  mechanical  combina- 
tion, as  all  the  evils  to  which  it  is  fubjeft  pro- 
ceed from  the  friction  of  the  moving  parts,  that 
is,  from  the  private  interefts  which  claih  with 
the  public  good.  The  regularity  of  the  efFcfts, 
therefore,  depends  on  the  weight  which  impels 
the  whole,  while  the  different  wheels,  nicely 
adapted,  perform  their  feveral  offices. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

WHAT  has  the  great  difco very  of  America 
procured  to  man,  by  the  extenfion  of  his  do- 
minion ?  The  moil;  atrocious  crimes,  the  mo- 
tives of  fury  and  carnage,  a  terrible  difeafe  that 
poifons  innocent  pleafure,  and  amonilrous  lux^ 
ury  which  has  corrupted  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Thus  has  their  communication  with 
the  new  world  produced  barbarous  wars,  an  in- 
fiduous  policy,  and  a  perpetual  violation  of  the 
moft  facred  rights. 

Ee  5  Thefe 
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Thefe  mighty  ills  are  about  to  be  corre£led  by 
the  benefits  of  legination  :  it  will  animate  the 
weftern  continent  by  happy  views  formed  in 
Europe. 

The  force  of  laws  will  fubdue  the  averiion 
'to  the  fecial  ftate  ;  philofophy  will  traverfe 
thofe  profperous  climes  ;  and  modern  writers 
will  prepare  felicity  to  future  generations. 

What  fignifies  the  appellation  of  rebels^  when 
the  fword  of  viftory  has  decided  the  quarrel  ? 
When  a  nation  forms  to  itfelf  a  legiflation, 
commerce,  paper  money,  armies  and  fleets,  is  it 
not  entitled  to  declare  its  independance  ? 

If  it  is  a  country  that  contains  no  beggars  or 
robbers,  if  its  forefts  are  not  dangerous  to  pafs 
through,  if  the  executioner  wants  employment ; 
be  affured  the  government  is  good. 

Of  all  revolutions,  that  of  America  is  the 
moft  important  in  the  eyes  of  a  philofopher  ; 
becaufe  the  United  States,  abfolved,  as  I  have 
faid,  from  the  crime  of  rebellion  by  the  fword 
of  viSory,  and  more  efpecially  by  the  code  of 
unlverfal  liberty,  will  difplay  forms  of  govern- 
ment the  beft  fuited  under  heaven  to  the  dignity 
of  the  human  race. 

The  American  conftitutions,  framed  by  the 
wifdom  and  meditation  of  European  philofo- 
phers,  are  about  to  eftablifh  a  flate  of  things 
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which  will  be  a  new  creation  upon  earth.  But 
the  free  American  is  ilill  infefted  with  the  poli- 
tical and  moral  vices  which  the  ravages  of  war 
engender.  He  fcems  to  harbour  perpetually  an 
implacable  enmity  to  the  old  world  ;  ;ind,  whe- 
ther through  weaknefs  or  pride,  he  does  not 
fliow,  in  matters  of  trade,  that  fincere  probity, 
and  that  facred  good  faith,  which,  accompany- 
ing fo  m.any^.  public  virtues,  w^ould  flied  addi- 
tional honor  upon  an  emancipated  people.  He 
wants  thofe  private  virtues  v/hich  he  will  un- 
doubtedly acquire,  when  he  fliall  have  reflefted 
that  they  are  the  pledges  of  all  the  reft.  A 
miftaken  avarice  now  deprives  him  of  that  illuf- 
trious  renov\^n  which  renders  the  individual  as 
refpedlable  as  the  nation. 

Afiiiredly  the  American,  fenfible  to  this  juft 
reproach,  will  cultivate  political  morality  through 
all  the  ramifications  of  his  new  fociety  ;  and 
public  fpirit,  fiill  more  improved,  v/iil  turn  him 
afide  from  the  crooked  paths  of  crsft,  and  open 
to  his  view  all  the  roads  of  glory,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  prcferve  in  the  world  that  luflre 
which  has  already  announced  itfclf,  and  which 
he  ought  to  m-erit  in  every  feature  of  his  ex- 
iftence, 

The  Am.erican  ought,  therefore,  to  condaft 
his    commercial  tranfadlions  with  more  open- 
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nefs,  honor,  and  dignity  ;  for  it  is  not  enough 
to  fay,  **  we  have  no  robbers  among  us,"  if 
cunning,  diffimulation,  chicanery,  and  low  ava- 
rice lurk  behind  the  counters  of  the  American 
merchants. 


DECEITFUL  TERMS. 


WHAT  proves  the  imaginary  diftin£l:ion  of 
governments  is  this,  that  a  fmgle  man  has  never 
governed  an  immenfe  multitude  :  that  which  is 
denominated  a  government  of  one  alone  is  evi- 
dently the  government  of  feveral. 

When  a  monarch  is  called  a  father,  it  ii 
merely  an  image ;  there  would  otherwife  be  an 
intolerable  abufe  of  terms.  -This  father,  who 
has  twenty  millions  of  children,  is  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  whole  of  his  family  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  extent  of  his  paternal  feelings,  he  is 
impelled  to  a  limited  and  particular  predile£lion. 

In  all  the  fciences,  man,  to  aid  his  memory, 
has  contrived  clafTes,  which  he  has  in  the  fequel 
converted  into  rigorous  principles.  But  at  what 
period  did  nature  thus  modify  objeds  ?  It  is 
phyfically  impoffible  that  one  fingle  power  can 
abforb  all  the  others ;  and  intermediate  bodies 
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will  ftart  up  to  refift  the  violent  attacks  of  def- 
potifm.  A  tyrant  cuts  ofF  heads,  as  a  robber 
affaffinates  in  a  foreft  ;  but  the  one  is  ftrangled, 
and  the  other  afcends  the  fcaJfFold.  Each  is  a 
particular  violence  v^hich  has  its  courfe,  but 
neither  is,  nor  can  be  authorifed  by  the  general 
will. 

Men  have  in  all  ages  been  deceived  by  words, 
A  barbarous  and  ignorant  nation,  when  it  is 
fpread  over  a  vaft  territory,  becomes  a  prey  to 
defpotifm,  becaufe  its  warlike  chiefs^  have  then 
the  maftery,  and  becaufe  there  are  no  mer- 
chants, cultivators,  men  of  letters,  magiftrates, 
and,  in  fliort,  no  diftindion  t  a  part  poflelTcs 
itfelf  of  the  government ;  the  other  part  allows 
itfelf  to  be  governed.  This  nation  is  not  at- 
tacked by  thofe  little  extortions  which  in  po- 
liflied  ftates  are  levied  with  fo  delicate  a  fineffe: 
as  the  perfons  of  the  governed  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  chiefs,  they  are  killed,  not  weaned  out ; 
but  when  the  fervitude  ceafes  to  be  perfonal, 
then  is  the  feizure  made  on  men's  property, 
and  on  their  thoughts. 

The  forms  of  government  arc  modified  to 
infinity.  Under  the  firfl:  race  of  the  French 
kings,  the  mayor,*  elefted  and  maintained  by 
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the  grandees,  made  a  part  of  the  conftitutlon  of 
the  government  ;  and  by  this  counterpoife  the 
nobles  were  protected  agamft  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  monarch.  Every  thmg,  it  is  true, 
was  done  in  the  name  of  the  latter ;  but  flill  the 
mayor  had  an  efficient  power  of  which  he  could 
not  be  difpofleffed. 

In  all  governments  I  perceive  powers  which, 
while  they  reciprocally  clafli,  counterbalance 
each  other.  When  the  weaker  of  thefe  is  not 
violently  oppreffcd  by  the  ftronger,  it  is  tran- 
quil ;  but  when  it  groans  under  its  fufFerings, 
it  re-ads  with  energy. 

Interrogate  a  monarch  :  he  is  fully  apprized 
that  he  does  not  always  accomplifh  what  is 
confonant  to  his  wifhes  ;  and  perceives  that  ob- 
ftacles  lie  in  his  way.  Thofe  pathetic  protefta^ 
tions  and  exhortations  addrefled  to  a  fingle  indi- 
vidual are  chimerical :  fifteen  millions  of  men, 
who  throw  themfelves  o»  their  knees,  and  bcr 
feech  this  fellow  mortal  to  make  them  happy, 
form  an  extraordinary  fpefliacle. 

The  Indian,  who  adores  the  clumfy  idol  he 
has  himfelf  fhaped,  is  not  lefs  ridiculous.  A 
king  is  furrounded  by  reftraining  powers,  and 
has  neither  the  extent  of  capacity,  the  might, 
nor  the  leifure  to  do  every  thing  :  it  therefore 
belongs  to  the  nation  itfelf  to  redrefs  its  wrongs, 
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more  efpecially  as  it  is  impoffible  for  a  finglc 
man  to  confer  on  it  a  complete  and  perfediy 
modelled  happinefs.  If  this  nation  is  unprovided 
with  arms,  let  its  ftruggles  be  with  words,  and 
let  it  ftruggle  imceafingly,  not  forgetting  the 
timely  application  of  fatire,  that  formidable 
weapon.  The  power  of  the  monarch  is  limited : 
he  may  exile  or  imprifon  certain  individuals, 
and  even  put  them  to  death.  He  will  pay  dearly, 
however,  for  thefe  fhort  lived  vengeances :  the 
titles  beftowed  on  him,  and  the  troops  he  muft 
pay,  every  refource,  in  fhort,  will  foon  fail  him. 
A  kingdom  has  been  compared  to  a  farm  ; 
and  of  the  monarch,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the 
fovereignty  over  which  he  preiides  is  his  pro- 
perty. But  how  can  a  kingdom  with  propriety 
belong  to  a  (ingle  individual  ?  A  property  of 
fuch  a  nature,  evidently  illufory  and  fallacious, 
would  exclude  all  others,  and  would  be  equally 
unjuft  and  abfurd.  We  will,  therefore,  exa- 
mine what  this  pretended  property  is.  It  can- 
not but  be  perceived  that  the  monarch  is  at  the 
head  of  the  nation,  but  is  not  the  nation  ;  and 
that  every  thing  is  done  in  his  name,  but  not 
by  him  :  here  is,  therefore,  an  abufe  of  the  word 
property.  An  empire  is  neither  an  eftate  nor  a 
farm,  neither  can  it  in  the  fame  way  be  fold, 
divided,  or  communicated.     Now,  when  a  king 
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fays,  my  kingdom  J  he  utters  an  abfurdity  :  he  is 
the  pilot,  not  the  mafter  of  the  vefTel. 

All  governments  are  mixed  and  ought  to  be 
fo,  fince  it  is  what  faves  them  from  deftruftion ; 
and  in  every  ftate  intermediate  bodies  are  found. 
Where  the  human  race  is  not  utterly  degraded, 
one  fevere  edi£i:  may  be  dangerous  :  where 
many  political  contentions  arife  without  an  ef- 
fufion  of  blood,  the  fenfation  of  liberty,  be  cer-^ 
tain  of  it,  is  felt. 

Such  a  flate  appears  tranquil,  becaufe  it  is 
feeble  and  worn  out.  Parties,  popular  ftorms, 
and  contentions,  occafionally  announce  the  vigor 
of  the  political  body  ;  while  each  power  is  in 
motion,  and  counterbalances  the  others.  Such 
a  kingdom  thrives  fo  long  as  the  equilibrium  is 
not  deftroyed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  occafion 
violence. 

How  much  did  it  not  coft  defpotifm  to  en- 
flave  the  Strelits  in  Ruffia,  the  Pretorian  bands 
at  Rome,  and  the  Janiffaries  of  Conftantinople  ? 
And,  notwithftanding  their  final  fubjugation, 
each  of  thefe  bodies  frequently  lorded  it  over  its 
mafter. 

So  long  as  the  fpirit  of  a  nation  has  not  been 
completely  fubdued  by  oppreffion  ;  fo  long  as  it 
fecretly  protefts  againfl:  violence,  there  is  ftill 
fomething   to  be  hoped.     But  whenever   the 
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national  genius  reconciles  itfelf  to  the  yoke  of 
flavery,  all  is  over  :  the  canker  has  found  its 
way  to  the  pith  of  the  tree ;  and  it  muft  decay 
and  fall  to  the  ground. 

Of  what  importance  is  it,  whether  the  go- 
vernment be  monarchical,  republican,  or  demo^ 
cratic,  provided  it  be  juft  and  moderate  ?  The 
fubjedlion,  relatively  to  each  individual,  is  in 
either  cafe  the  fame. 

Let  it  be  provided,  that  the  fovereign,  the 
fenate,  or  the  council,  fhall  not  be  invefted  with 
a  defpotical  power  over  the  life,  property,  and 
honour  of  the  fubjed:s  ;  that  the  taxes  fliall  not 
be  augmented,  nor  the  citizens  banifhed  or  re- 
tained by  force  unreafonably  :  you  may  then 
leave  the  eftablifhment  of  forms  to  contingen- 
cies and  events.  A  fanatical  attachment  to  the 
word  liberty,  and  a  defire  to  give  to  that  term 
an  unlimited  extent,  are,  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe, 
chimerical  and  abfurd. 

Every  authority  is  neceffarily  fubjedl  to  re- 
ftraint,  even  in  ftates  where  there  are  no  writ- 
ten laws.  The  parliaments  of  France  were 
wont  to  oppofe  the  royal  edifts ;  and  the  delay 
they  occafioned  was  a  check  on  the  ftrides  of 
4efpotifm.  Ii>  Germany  it  fometimes  occurs 
jthat  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  imperial  rescripts. 

Each  ftate,  like  each  individual,  has  a  phjli- 
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ognomy  which,  independently  of  names,  an- 
nounces either  its  healthy  or  difeafed  condition. 
The  ftates  of  Italy,  among  others,  contented 
with  their  repofe,  and  difqualified  from  figuring 
on  the  grand  fcene  of  the  globe,  to  counter- 
balance the  want  of  glory  and  grandeur,  poffefs 
tranquility,  peace,  and  even  profperity  itfelf. 

In  the  hiftory  of  each  government  we  find 
deftiny,  liberty,  and  neceffity,  inftinft,  genius, 
chance,  and  imitation.  A  belief  of  artificial 
bonds  is  entertained,  while  moft  frequently 
every  thing  is  the  work  of  fimple  nature. 

Never  can  an  enlightened  nation  be  over- 
whelmed by  an  intolerable  defpotifm.  Such  a 
nation  put  its  religious  laws  to  the  teft,  and  in- 
veftigates  thofe  of  its  civil  code  :  thefe  it  either 
fpurns  and  covers  with  ridicule,  or  honours  and 
approves. 


PLEASANT  ABUSE  OF  WORDS. 


MEN  in  general  are  fuch  flaves  to  words, 
that  naturalifts  themfelves,  in  defcribing  the 
white  ants  of  Senegal,  fpeak  of  the  king  and 
queen,  and  almoft  go  fo  far  as  to  point  out  the 
captain  of  the  guards,  Confult  what  has  been 
ftid  of  thefe  marvellous  ants,  who  conftrufton 

a  large 
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a  large  fcale  buildings  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  height.  You  will  there  find  the  king 
and  the  queen^  who^  as  the  naturalift  obferves 
when  once  they  have  entered  their  cells ^  are  not 
permitted  to  abandon  them.  Afterwards  come  the 
foldier-anis  :  they  are  formed  for  labour,  and  to 
them  the  labour  is  apportioned.  The  ants  who 
view  their  toil  compofe  the  nobility. 

I  do  not  call  in  queftion  the  buildings  of  thefc 
infefts ;  but  when  the  naturalift  takes  upon 
him  to  dabble  m politics^  and  employs  fortuitouf- 
ly  words  engrafted  on  his  memory,  he  falls  in- 
to ridiculous  errors.  The  infefl:  lodged  in  the 
centre  apartment  is  the  king,  becaufe  naturalifts 
can  form  no  other  conception  than  that  of  a 
king  at  the  head  of  a  fociety  either  of  men  or 
ants ;  and  they  add  the  queen,  becaufe  our 
kings  of  Europe  are  not  eunuchs. 

We  have  been  told,  ferioufly,  then  of  the 
monarchy  of  the  white  ants,  and  of  the  monarch- 
infeft,  the  flave  of  his  grandeur  ; — of  the  la- 
bourious  ants,  and  the  lazy  ants  ;  of  the  fove- 
reign  fhut  up  in  his  palace ;  and,  laftly,  of  the 
queen  or  common  mother,  by  whom,  with  a 
finglc  male  and  difi'erent  orders  of  fubjefts,  the 
monarchy  is  conftituted.  In  all  this  there  is 
only  one  idea  that  is  not  exceptionable,  that  of 
beftowing  the  appellation  of  foldiers  on  thofe 

whom 
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whom  the  naturaHft  obferved  to  be  engaged  in 
labour,  and  the  title  of  nobles  on  thofe  who  did 
nothing.  See  to  what  we  are  led  by  the  ex- 
treme abufe  of  terms  which  are  familiar  to  us. 
This  is  precifely  what  has  been  done  by  certain 
political  writers,  who  have  entertained  a  ridicu- 
lous attachment  to  words  :  they  have  feen  human 
fociety  on  a  large  fcale,  with  the  fame  eye  with 
which  the  naturalift  has  viewed  the  ant-hill. 

The  monarch  of  thefe  writers  ought  to  hold 
m  his  hands  the  third  part  of  the  property  of 
the  kingdom  ;  for  thus  they  have  decided.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  this  monarch  exifts  in  the 
ejfential  order  of  political  focieties.  They  can 
comprehend  no  other  government :  it  is  always 
the  monarch  with  the  mandatories  oih\sfupremey 
tutelar  and  beneficent^  authority  ;  for  thefc  three 
epithets  are  infeparably  connefted  with  their 
fyftem. 

I  hold  them  in  the  fame  efteem  with  the 
theologian,  who  has  afferted,  that  the  political 
yoke  was  impofed  by  the  hand  of  God  :  but  this 
is  impoffible  ;  God  has  not  made  tyrants.  It 
may  be  faid,  God  has  made  republics^  with  the 
fame  reafon  as  that  God  has  made  defpotic 
kings. 

Let  us  fpeak  more  rationally  than  our  prede- 
ceffors,  and  fay,  that  v^hen  a  government  com- 
mits 
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mits  great  fiuilts,  a  fpecdy  punifiimerit  enfues. 
Spain  fliackles   the  commerce  of  her  colonies, 
which   is   excl'jfively  carried   on   in  veflels  be- 
longing to  the   crown  ;  and  by  this  regulation 
the  Englifh  pofTefs  themfeives  of  the  produce  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.    The  Portuguefe  will  neither 
apply  themfeives  to  the  cultivation  of  corn,  nor 
encourage  manufadlures;  and  Portugal  thus  be- 
comes dependent  on  Great  Britain.    Poland  con- 
fines its' navigation'  -to  veflels  which   defcends 
down  the  rivers  to  Dantzick  with  corn  ;  aiid 
Dantzick  becomes  pofleflcd  of  the  commerce  of 
Poland.     France  neglefls  her  marine,  her  com- 
munications, her  outlets,  and  her  canals ;  and  a 
peace  difgraceful  to  France  enfues,  by  which 
the  Englifh,  in  1763,  fecure  to  themfeives  the 
half  of  America,  and  the  commerce  of  India 
and  Africa. 

Providence  is  the  firft  minlfter  of  France,  faid 
a  certain  prelate,  or,  in  other  words,  that  king- 
dom, by  its  maj's^  its  Jttuationy  and  the  charadicr 
and  indujlry  of  its  inhabitants^  will fab/i/iy  not- 
withjlanding  all  the  faults  of  its  adminiji ration. 
It  is  becaufe  there  exifts  in  France  a  national 
good  fenfe  which  repels  whatever  is  inimical  to 
the  ftate,  and  deprives  of  its  efficiency  all  that  is 
inconfiftent  with  our  manners  and  government,. 
Vol.  I.  F  f  A  book. 
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A  bcok^  a  bon  mot^  a  happy  repartee\  by  eacfi 
of  thefe,  imprudent  counfels  are  imprefled   by 
great  truths.     Good  fenfe  in  reality  belongs  to 
the  mafs  of  the  nation,  and  refifts  whatever  mi- 
litates in  the  {li«:hteft  deo;ree  againft  its  reafon- 
able  or  a^icient  ufages.     An  attachment  to  their 
places  prevents  minifters  from  attempting  daring 
innovations  ;  while  a  popular  clamour,  energeti- 
cally cxpi^effive  of  the  fentiments  of  every  good 
citizen,  combats  error  and  prejudices.     From 
hence   cnfues  the    abandonment   of  erroneous 
fyftems ;  and  ridicule  completes  the  failure  of 
rafli  projefts. 

In  1 77 1,  the  French,  by  a  gentle  but  perfe- 
vering  refifiance,    fupported   their  magiftrates, 
and  in  a  manner  obliged  the  fovereign  to  reftore 
to  them,    according   to   the   eflabllfhed  forms 
which  time  had  confecrated,  the  functions  that 
had  been  unconftitutionally  wrefted  from  them. 
Several  minifters  have   been  removed   by  the 
public   voice ;     and  enterprifes  badly   conceiv- 
ed, are   not  always   carried   into  execution  in 
this  enlightened  nation,  which  dreads  not  the 
fury  of  defpotifm,  becaufe  it  entertains  a  tho- 
rough perfuafion,  that  there  are  fevcral  means 
of  combating  it  and  driving  it  to  defpair. 

It  may  be  faid^    on  another  hand,  that  the 

legiflativc 
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Icglflative  power  refides  in  the  nation  ;  while 
the  kins:  and  fenate  can  conftitute  the  executive 
power  alone.  But  if  the  nation  be  uncultivated 
and  enveloped  in  the  ihades  of  ignorance,  what 
legiflation  can  it  form  ?  Inexperience  and  depra- 
vity are  equally  injurious  to  fociety  ;  and  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  evidently  follows,  that  either  the 
king  or  the  fenate  pronounces  the  law.  When 
the  fovereignty  is  tulerary  it  is  refpe£led : 
when  it  is  rapacious  and  violates  all  property,  it 
is  combated  and  contemned.  Every  government 
depends  on  the  genius  of  the  adminiftrators. 

The  monarch,  therefore,  is  at  times  inftrudl- 
ed  by  the  nation,  which  at  other  times  he  in- 
ftruds.  Inftruftion  is  at  this  aera  an  extra  re- 
fource  to  the  fovereign,  it  being  effentially  necef- 
fary  to  facilitate  obedience. 

Man  was  not  created  for  error  ;  and  if  the 
legiflation  be  formed  on  evident  principles,  the 
reign  of  triith  will  be  rapid  in  its  progrefs. — 
Now,  the  maintenance  of  every  adociation  de- 
pends on  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who  are  con- 
nefted  in  fociety.  To  fay  that  a  kingdom  is 
the  patrimony  of  a  monarch,  is  to  revive,  in  au 
enlightened  age,  a  cruel  abfurdity, 

A  good  government  may  be  defined  to  be  : 

the  art  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  man  in  a 

Pate  of  fociety.     Nature  has  made  thefe  wants 

F  f  2  very 
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very  fimple  :    fociety    has  redered   them   very 
numerous. 

.  In  a  civilized  ftate  there  are  two  defcriptions 
of  men  ;  the  men  of  nature  who  dwell  in  the 
country,  and  the  men  of  fociety,  the  agents 
of  induftry,  who  are  crouded  together  in  the 
cities. 

From  thefe  two  fources  arifes  a  third  order 
of  individuals,  living  at  the  expence  of  the  other 
two  orders,  to  fccure  a  neceffary  liberty,  and 
maintain  tranquility  in  the  larger  afTociations. 

It  follows  that  there  exifls  a  ftrife  between 
thofe  who  enjoy  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  indo- 
lence, and  thofe  who  labour  to  procure  thefb 
enjoyments, 

.  In  this  calamitous  pofition,  more  or  lefs  in- 
feparable  from  great  focieties,  Vv^hat  is  the  go- 
vernment to  do  ?  To  hold  out  encouragement 
to  thofe  who  toil,  and  to  cultivate  the  good  will 
of  thofe  who  confent  to  pay  for  their  enjoy- 
ments. On  this  continual  re-adion  the  fubfif- 
tence  of  men  is  founded  ;  and  an  equal  atten- 
tion ought  therefore  to  be  paid  to  the  two  ob- 
jeds  which  concur  towards  it.  To  be  perfeftly 
acquainted  with  the  two  points  by  which  com- 
inerce  and  agriculture  are  balanced,  compre- 
hends every  fecret  of  government  :  and  this 
knowledge  will  enable  the  ftatefman  to  deter- 
mine 
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mine  how  far  he   raay  venture  to  extend  the 
taxes,  to  keep   ftate  pcniioners  ia   pay,  and  ta 
multiply  nnanufadures. 


NATURE  LAYS  THE  BASIS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

HUMAN  focieties  fubfift  lefs  by  the  force  of 
government,  than  by  the  force  of  nature,  which 
riecelTarily  lays  the  foundation  of  the  political 
body,  by  the  tendency  all  men  have  to  live  to- 
gether, and  to  live  in  quiet.  When  the  poverty 
of  the  citizens  is  pretty  nearly  equal,  the  paf- 
fions  have  not  that  ferocity  which  arifes  from 
the  prodigious  complication  of  civil  and  moral 
conveniences^  refulting  from   numerous   focie- 
ties  where  an  inequality  of  fortunes  demands 
laws  of  an   extraordinary  combination.     It   is 
then  that  philofphy  is,  not  withouj:  reafon,  fur- 
prifed  at  feeing   hutpan  focieties  fubfifl:,   when 
three  fourths  of  the  individuals  affembled  too;ether 
are  abfolutely  d^ftitute  of  the  good  things  the 
remaining  portion   enjoys.     Nature,  however, 
which  wills  that  the  fmall  number  fhall  com- 
mand, and   the  p-reater  number  obev,  has  or- 
dained,  that  man  in  fociety  (hall  live  under  the 
dominion  of  primary  caufes,  and  that  an  im- 
F.f  3  mei]fp 
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menfe  population  (hall  be  fubjefted  to  a  few 
men,  becaufe  men  living  together  in  fociety 
have  need  of  a  government,  and  becaufe,  as  it 
is  impoffible  in  focieties  that  the  members  can 
be"  equal,  the  empire,  whether  it  be  that  of 
force,  of  eloquence  or  of  the  arts,  muft  be 
united  in  a  few  hands.  Now,  a  great  fociety 
which  is  divided  into  a  confiderable  number  of 
others,  and  thefe  again  fubdivided  into  a  ftill 
larger  number,  cannot  fublift  without  a  central 
point  :  unlefs  for  a  predominating  will,  there 
can  be  no  order  and  no  harmony. 

Nature  therefore  forms  governments,  and 
refleflion  completes  the  work.  The  laws  refift 
that  conftant  fever  of  the  mind  wliich  harraffes 
mortals,  and  which  would  propel  them  to  mu- 
tual attacks,  unlefs  for  the  inftindl  that  is  fu- 
perior  to  all  combinations. — an  inftinft  which 
gives  to  this  one  command,  and  impofes  on 
that  one  obedience.  The  elem^ents  of  this  fir  ft 
difpofition  of  nature  are  every  where  to  be 
found  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  we  invariably  per- 
ceive, in  the  moft  complicated  of  the  political 
laws,  that  he  who  commands  is  not  lefs  bound 
to  him  who  obeys,  than  is  the  latter  to  the  in- 
itinft  which  founds  his  fubmlfiion  to  the  laws. 

If  the  truth  of  thefe  principles  is  not  fully 
evinced  by  my  reafonings,  I  muft  have  mifcon- 

ce'wed. 
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ceivcd,  not  only  the  caufes,  but  alfo  every  hif- 
torical  fa£l  which  appears  to  me  to  have  refult- 
ed  from  thenci. 

The  art  of  governing  has   probably  the  fame 
origin  v/ith  every  other  art,  that  is  to  fay^  go- 
vernments have  arifen  from  natural  fentiments. 
The  earlieft  political  focieties   were   modelled 
after  filial  refpeft ;   and  the  parternal  govern- 
ment was  thus  formed  into  a  national  inftitu- 
tion.    Sudden  leaps  are  as  rare  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  phyfical  world  :  man  advances  ftep  by  flep. 
The  Chinefe,  copying  nature,  converted  pater- 
nal authority  into  a  public  and  national  law,  and 
the  emperor  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  fa- 
ther ofthejiate.     To  come,  however,  at  all  the 
force  and  vigour  of  this  fentiment,  we  muft 
view  man  in  that  ifolated  and  favage  ftate,  in 
which  his  family  fupplies  in  his  eftimation,  the 
place  of  the  univerfe.    In  the  tumult  of  fecial  life 
we  can  no  longer  confider  the  fovereig-ntv  as  a 
paternal  authority.    Ah!  who  will  be  venturous 
enough  to  convert  it  into  a  principle  of  national 
government  ?  The  idea  of  contract  and  conven- 
tion forming  the  code  of  natural  rights,  there  is 
no  longer  any  queftion  of  filial  refpedt  towards 
the  chief  of  the  empire,  but  of  obedience,  as  a 
tribute  in  return  for  the  advantages  he  procures 
for  the  nation, 

F  f  4  OF 
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OF   CERTAIN   MODERN  DOCTORS,   ALREADY 
ANCIENTS. 

THE  writers  on  economics,  in  their  wild 
jargon,  fpeak  to  us  of  the  property  of  the  mo- 
narch, on  whom  they  beftow  the  third  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  :  but  is  not  this 
pretended  property,  which  they  thus  beftow,  the 
origin  of  every  abufe  ?  Thefe  writers  have  never 
dreamed  of  the  political  organization  of  a  ftate  : 
they  have  made  a  fovereign  after  their  own 
fafhion,  without  perplexing  themfelves  by  the 
confideration  that  his  authority  might  degenerate 
into  defpotifm,  through  eternal  attacks  on  per- 
fonal  property. 

All  human  labours  are,  by  the  natural  order ^ 
devoted  to  the  profit  of  him  who  toils.  One 
only  of  thefe  labours  can,  however,  be  convert- 
ed to  the  advantage  of  all  the  others,  feeing  that 
it  alone  is  the  fource  of  every  profit ;  and  this 
labour  is  that  of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
which  creates  whatever  it  draws  above  the  ex- 
pences  advanced.  Now,  by  way  of  faying  that 
to  cultivate  the  -land  is  to  create,  and  that  this 
creation  is  the  fource  of  all  the  others,  the  above 
writers  have  fallen  on  the  term  the  neat  produce. 
Man  cannot  eat  all  the  corn  he  grows ;  he  mull 
therefore  difpofe  of  the  furplus  to  fupply  fome 

other 
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other  of  his  wants  ;  and  this  furplus  is  the  neat 
produce.  This  fcientific  word  would  not  have 
been  brought  into  ufe,  if  the  writers  on  oecono- 
mics  had  confined  themfelves  to  the  obfervatiou 
of  very  great  antiquity,  that  it  is  the  furplus  of 
the  growth  over  and  above  what  fuffices  for  the 
iiourifliment  of  a  man,  that  nourifhes  other 
men.  The  fcience^  t\iQ  ma/ier^  the  liquid  pro- 
duce, the  to/a/  produce,  and  the  neat  produce ; 
this  abfurd  train  of  obfcure  exprefRons  refem- 
bles  the  language  employed  by  the  great  mafter 
of  tongues,  defcribed  by  Moliere  in  his  comedy 
of  the  Bourgeois  gentleman. 

IChefe  /earned  writers  fee  palpable  demonftra- 
tions  of  truth  in  the  pages  of  their  pamphlets, 
and  the  people  die  with  hunger.  Their  fyftem, 
infenfible  and  cold  as  death,  is  foon  followed  by 
a  roj^al  edicl,  the  cruelty  of  which  is  authorized 
by  their  reafonings,  becaufe  they  favour  the 
cupidity  of  the  minifters.  Thefe  enthufiafts 
and  dupes,  without  being  (killed  in  the  fcience 
of  an  atrocious  government,  have,  notwithftand- 
ing,  openly  pronounced  that  the  policy  ought 
not  to  be  changed,  while  in  its  very  nature  it 
muft  be  variable  and  fluftuating — a  faft  which 
thefe  mercenary  book  makers  have  not  beea 
able  to  comprehend. 

Lazvs  fyftem,    and   that  of  the  writers  on 

economies 
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economics  have  been  equally  fatal  to  France, 
through  the  immoderate  abufe  that  has  been 
made  of  them  :  they  have  marked  the  commence- 
ment and  the  clofe  of  the  laft  reign  (that  of 
Louis  XV.)  by  pretty  nearly  equal  difafters. — 
Each  of  them  had,  neverthelefs,  its  reafonable 
point  of  view  and  its  utility  ;  but  inftead  of 
modifying  them,  and  acccrmmodating  them  to 
circumftances,  in  which  cafe  they  would  not 
have  been  injurious,  the  aim  has  been  to  render 
them  inflexible. 

The  lamentations  of  fenfible  minds  were 
lulled  by  the  voice  of  thefe  new  do6iors^  proud  of 
their  fpeculations  on  this  fubjeft.  Although  in- 
ftrufted  by  the  experience  of  feveral  reigns^  they 
either  did  not,  or  would  not  perceive  that  their 
f\'ftem  was  violated,  and  militated  againft  cir- 
cumftances. Irrefragable  as  fo  many  theolo- 
gians, they  would  not  comprehend  that  the 
good  is  poifoned,  when  the  government,  con- 
centrated in  a  court,  is  not  difpofed  to  receive 
it.  Thus,  in  fpite  of  all  they  demonftrated  up- 
on paper,  famine  placed  itfelf  in  the  rear  of 
their  pamphlets.  It  was  in  vain  for  them  to  fay, 
what  we  pointed  out  has  not  been  done  :  the  idea 
of  their  fyftem  had  been  conceived,  but  as  they 
were  ignorant  how  to  connefl:  it  with  the  pre- 
fent  epoch,  its  mifchievous  cfFe£ls  fell  on  the 

people. 
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people.  Now,  as  thefe  writers,  had  they  fac- 
ceeded,  would  have  divided  the  glory  arifing 
from  the  benefits  they  had  conferred  on  the  pub- 
lic, it  is  but  reafonable  that  they  Ihould  divide 
the  fcandal  of  their  mifcarriage,  and  the  curfes  of 
a  nation  deprived  by  their  reafonings  oi  bread 

It  foon  became  expedient  to  recur  to  the 
policy  of  the  moil:  numerous  portion  (thofe  who 
had  not  been  inftruded  in  the  fchool  of  the 
mafterj  to  the  ufual  policy,  which  had  from 
the  commencement  profcribed  not  only  extreme 
means,  but  alfo  all  thofe  viiions  which  one  of 
our  wife  journalifls  pubHflied  under  the  title 
of  Ephemerides. . 

Nothing  is  more  fimplethan  polity,  when  the 
true  elementary  principles  of  that  fcience  are 
reforted  to,  A  voice  within  us  whifpers  to  us, 
that  men  are  fo  far  equal  as  to  be  all  of  them 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  earth,  the  com- 
mon m.other.  The  loftieft  defpot  entertains 
no  doubt  on  this  head ;  and  if  the  legiflative 
pov/er  were  unceafingly  to  lend  an  ear  to  this 
innate  cry  of  fentiment,  all  would  be  well :  le- 
giflators  would  no  longer  proceed  as  if  fociety 
were  founded  on  the  annihilation  of  the  rights 
of  nature  ;  and  the  murmurings  which  atteft 
the  fufFerings  of  the  people  would  be  attended 
te. 

Syftematical 
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Syftematical  polity  may  have  fome  advan- 
tages ;  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  it 
may  be  employed  equally  by  the  adroit  tyrant 
as  by  the  legitimate  fovereign. 

The  number  of  the  neccffitous  vi^ill  be  always 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  individuals  without 
property.  The  greater  the  population  of  a  ftate, 
the  more  numerous  will  the  wretched  be,  if 
you  do  not  introduce  a  perfeftly  unfliackled  in- 
duftry  to  partake  of  the  benefits  concentrated  in 
privileged  hands. 

The  mafs  of  riches  being  in  every  country 
neceflarily  limited,  it  is  evident  that  there  can 
be  but  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  ia 
Bourifhing  circumftances  :  but  in  a  ftate  where 
the  law  equally  protects  all  kinds  of  cultivation 
and  indujiry^  the  fhades  of  difference,  from  the 
richeft  to  the  pooreft,  will  be  limple  and  gra- 
dually progrefiive. 

In  a  ftate  which  borders  on  its  fulnefs  of  po^ 
pulation,  it  therefore  become  extremely  necef- 
fary  that  the  government  fliould  dire£l  the  in- 
ternal commerce.  The  lot  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  citizens  being  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety 
extremely  rigorous,  It  is  otherwife  to  be  dread- 
ed, that  the  articles  eflential  to  life  may  not  be 
fufBcient  for  the  fupport  of  thofe  who  are  at 
once  dependant  on  the  bad  years  and  the  caprice 
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of  the  rich ;  and  as  famine  drives  the  lower 
clafs  of  the  people  to  defpair,  the  government 
fhould  not  expofe  the  exiftence  of  that  clafs  to 
illufory  fyftems,  and  incur  the  ri(k  of  having  to 
encounter  popular  infurreftions.  Let  the  com- 
modities in  queftion  be  at  all  times  equaHzed, 
and  tranquillity  will  be  maintained  in  fpite  of 
all  that  pfeudo  politicians  can  advance. 

Let  the  government  have  constantly  in  its 
view  this  eftablifhed  truth,  that  the  richeft  citi- 
zen pays  not  dearer  for  his  bread,  his  wine,  and 
his  meat,  than  the  pooreft  individual  of  the 
ftate :  it  will  then  feel  the  neceffity  of  not  aug- 
menting the  inequality  of  conditions,  by  aban- 
doning to  chance  and  cupidity  the  commerce  of 
indifpenfable  articles.  To  do  fo  would  be  to 
augment  in  a  thoufand  ways  the  moft  terrible 
impoft  that  can  be  levied  on  the  people.. 

At  Athens,  thofe  whofe  land  did  not  yield 
two  hundred  meafures  of  grain  paid  nothing  to 
the  ftate.  It  is  not  true  that  the  impoft,  be- 
(paufe  it  is  a  facrifice  of  a  part  of  his  wealth 
made  by  the  individual  to  fecure  the  reft,  ought 
to  be  paid  alike  by  all  in  proportion  to  what 
they  poffefs.  The  people  pay  by  their  hands, 
by  public  labours  of  every  defcription,  by  the 
dangers  to  which  they  expoie  themfelves  in  all 
perilous  trades,   and  by  the  workmen  and  fol- 
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dicrs  they  incclTantly  fupply  in  their  own  per-^ 
foils,  and  in  thofe  of  their  children.  Thus  the 
direct  efFe£t  of  the  fenfible  law  of  Athens  above 
cited,  was  to  refpe£l  little  for^tunes,  at  the  fame 
time  abforbing,  through  the  impoft,  a  part  of 
the  opulence  of  the  rich. 

To  take  from  thofe  who  have  no  real  pro- 
perty a  part  of  their  perfonal  acquifitions,  is  to 
make  chem  pay  a  double  tax.  They  have  from 
their  birth  been  the  flaves  of  the  fociety ,  which 
impofes  on  them  the  weightieft  burthens ;  and 
to  take  from  them  a  part  of  their  fpecie,  is  to 
fnatch  from  them,  not  a  legitimate  tribute,  but 
a  necelTary  part  of  their  fubfiftence.  They  pay 
the  taxes  by  their  labours  and  daily  fervices  ; 
and  when  they  furrender  up  their  life  for  a 
fmall  falary,  if  the  value  of  the  articles  of  com- 
mon confumption  is  not  on  that  account  dimi- 
nifhed  in  proportion  to  their  indigence,  there 
cannot  but  be  an  injuftice,  lince  their  laborious 
days,  conftantly  expofed,  are  the  moft  efficacious 
tribute  they  can  offer  to  their  country. 

The  government  ought  to  adopt  the  moft  ri- 
gorous meafures  to  prevent  the  ftate  from  being 
deprived  of  the  articles  of  its  own  growth.  To 
exchange  food  for  money,  more  efpecially  when 
the  population  is  confiderable,  is  to  ordera  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  to  dimiuifh  their  con- 
fumption. 
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fumption,  and  to  condemn  them  to  the  penalty 
of  want.  When  induftry  has  fertiHzed  the 
earth,  are  the  Uves  of  men  to  be  in  a  manner 
exported,  to  fatisfy  the  cupidity  of  a  few  fpecu- 
lators,  who  barter  for  gold  the  fubfiftance  of  the 
laborious  clafles  of  fociety  ? 

The  commerce  which  deprives  the  ftatc  of 
ufeful  articles  for  faperfluities,  is  perhaps  a  dan- 
o;erous  one  :  it  certainly  facilitates  the  g-rowth 
of  dangerous  monopolies.  When  the  mafs  of 
iilver  is  equal  to  the  general  wants,  it  is  always 
fufficient. 

Common  fenfe  alone,  for  it  requires  nothing 
more,  mufl  convince  us  that  what  the  harveft 
yields  of  fuperfluous  ought  to  be  referved  againft 
famine.  But  liften  to  the  writers  on  econo- 
mics : — they  will  give  you  a  thoufand  plaufible, 
but  bad  reafons,  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is  at  all 
times  expedient,  without  any  reftridion  what- 
ever, to  exchange  with  our  neighbours  corn  for 
fpecie.  The  latter,  they  fay,  will  improve  our 
lands :  this  certainly  looks  well  upon  paper  ; 
but  good  fenfe,  which  has  not  ventured  fo  far 
in  its  refearches,  has,  at  length,  obliged  us  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  furpius  of  the  harveft 
belongs  either  to  the  immediate  population,  or 
that  of  the  adjacent  province,  and  that  to  remove 
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it  to  a  greater  diftance  is  equally  dangerous  and 
tinjuft. 

Thus  thofe  on  whom  the  title  of  writers  on 
economics  (economifies)  has  been  beftowed,  have 
not  made  the  greateft  progrefs  in  the  economi- 
cal faience.  They  have  fpoken  in  the  firft  place 
of  an  evidence  v^diich  was  to  carry  convi£lion  to 
the  minds  of  all,  and  this  pretended  evidence  is 
entirely  made  up  of  obfcurities  or  common  ideas, 
cloathed  in  a  pompous  jargon.  Their  barbarous 
language,  their  myfterious  obfcurity,  has  not 
procured  for  thefe  new  oracles  all  the  fedaries 
they  expefted  :  the  phantom  of  evidence^  that 
univerfal  defpot,  they  brought  forward,  has  not 
reftrained  the  ambitious  monopolizer's  paflion 
for  gain  ;  while  the  unbridled  love  of  luxury 
and  jobbing  has  braved  the  truths  which  they 
faid  were  as  demonftrable  as  the  exa'£teft  calcu- 
lation. 

They  have  mifconceived  the  moral  order  on 
which  the  phyfical  order  repofes.  They  have 
prefumed  that  the  latter  would  fuffice ;  and, 
lofing  fight  of  the  expediency  of  tempering  and 
direfting  the  human  heart,  have  negle£led  to 
purify  the  virtues  in  their  fanftuary.  They 
have  abufed  the  excellent  principle  of  liberty, 
by  endeavouring,  in  the  firft  place,  to  render  it 

indefinite, 
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indefinite,  and  afterwards  applying  it  to  obje£l3 
of  the  firft  neceffity,  in  a  covetous  age,  and 
under  an  avaricious  government.  They  have 
reprefented  to  the  people  the  necefiity  of  their 
exporting  their  corn,  which  they  were  not  at 
the  fame  time  fure  of  replacing  :  the  exhauflioa 
was  fpeedy,  the  replacement  flow.  Their 
unique  and  territorial  impoft,  the  idea  of  which, 
however,  they  have  borrowed,  would  be  admi- 
rable, although  far  lefs  perfect  than  the  tythe  of 
Vauban  with  which  they  have  found  fault, 
provided  every  other  abufe  was  reformed  :  but 
they  have  failed  to  perceive,  that  nothing  was 
borrowed  from  their  fyflem  unlefs  what  could 
fatisfy  the  cupidity  of  individuals,  and  that  the 
truths  from  which  no  private  advantage  could 
be  drawn  were  ridiculed  and  condemned.  The 
economical  fcicnce,  which  was  to  perfefl:  the 
legiflation  of  the  univerfc,  has  been  produdtive 
of  far  more  mifchief  than  good,  becaufe  it  has 
not  accommodated  its  principles  to  circum- 
fiances. 

The  terror  with  which  the  imagination  of  the 
people  is  infpired  by  the  unlimited  exportation 
of  corn  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  It  is 
fometimes  kindled  up  without  a  caufe  ;  but  I 
alk,  are  the  people  wrong  f  Can  they  have  read 
the  pamphlets,  and  heard  the  diflertations />ro 
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and  con^  weighing  the  one  aganift  the  other  ? 
Food  is  dearer  to  man  than  his  life,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  that  he  feels  hunger,  but  is  fenfible  neither 
of  life  nor  death.  It  is  alfo  dearer  to  him  than 
hbertj  ;  and  for  thefe  reafons,  the  terrible  ap- 
prehenfion  of  famine  muft  be  baniflied.  As  the 
people  conftantly  dread  monopoly^  which  they 
have  feen  carried  to  an  exceffive  pitch,  do  not 
be  furprifed  if  their  terrors  are  awakened  by  ex- 
portation :  where  there  is  error,  the  life  of  man 
is  endangered. 

According  to  feme,  France  grows,  a  little 
more  corn  than  flie  confumes ;  and  according 
to  others,  does  not  produce  a  fufEcient  quahtity 
to  fupport  her  population  :  for,  notwithftanding 
our  felf-fufficiencyand  prefumption,  which  will 
not  allow  us  to  entertain  any  fort  of  doubts,  we 
are  extremicly  ignorant  on  elTential. points.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  France  has  recourfe  to  the  Neapo- 
litans and  Sicilians,  as  well  as  to  Africa ;  and 
this  feems  to  prove  that  our  crops  are  not  equal 
to  our  wants.  Direft  your  view  towards  la 
Beauce,  that  province  which  produces  fuch  jfine 
corn  :  well !  more  than  the  one  half  of  its  in- 
habitants eat  black  bread.  Why  is  corn  to  be 
exported,  when  in  feveral  ov  our  provinces  not 
the  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  have  bread 
fufiicient  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of  nature  ?  Let  us 
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import  corn  from  the  United  States  of  America., 
and  give  in  exchange  our  wine,  olive,  oil,  and 
fruits.  The  agricultural  people  in  France  groan 
under  a  heavy  weight  of  impofts,  and  muft  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  a  more  advantageous  cul- 
ture to  pay  the  coUeftors. 

Inftead  of  •felling  corn  to  foreigners,  let  us 
purchafe  it  of  them,  and  let  France  imitate  the 
good  rural  mother,  who  will  not  fufFer  her  in- 
fant to  be  at  any  time  without  a  (lice  of  bread 
in  ifs^  hand,  fhould  it  even  not  be  eaten,  but 
thrown  on  the  ground  to  feed  the  chickens. 

We  will  now  take  a  view  of  our  colonies. 
Hear  the  cries  of  St.  Domingo,  where  the  in- 
habitants complain  of  the  exceffive  price,  the 
fcarcity,  and  the  bad  quality  of  the  meal  they 
import.  Let  us  carry  American  corn  tQ  the 
French  fugar  iflands,  and  let  us  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  writers  who  have  reduced  us  to  a  half- 
famifhed  flate,  who  are  Jgnorant  that  men  fol- 
low the  articles  efTential  to  their  fupport,  and 
that  the  exportation  of  corn  is  attended  by  the 
emisiration  of  the  inhabitants. 

Finally,  may  the  exportation  of  corn,  at  all 
times  wifely  limited,  afford  the  cultivator  every 
advantage  to  which  he  is  entitled,  without,  at 
the  fame  time,  expofing  to  want,  or  infpiring 
with  a  terror  equivalent  to  a  famine,  the  nu- 
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merous  confumers  of  a  kingdom,  the  metropolis 
of  which  is  fituated  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
fea  coafts. 

The  writers  on  economics  have  more  efpe- 
cially  difpleafed  me  on  this  account,  that  they 
have  chofen  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  undefined 
terms.  The  fpirit  of  the  feft  has  made  them 
haughty  in  their  mode  of  thinking,  and  in  their 
difcourfes  fententious  and  abrupt ;  while  their 
pedantry  has  loft  them  the  efteem  of  every  fen- 
fible  man,  of  all  thofe  who  deteft  a  faftidiouf- 
nefs  either  of  conduft  or  phrafe.  When  the 
queftion  of  the  commerce  of  corn  is  agitated, 
they  will  allow  no  reftraint  whatever  :  mono- 
poly takes  the  advantage  of  their  doftrines,  by 
which  individual  cupidity  is  flattered,  and  on 
them  falls  all  the  odium  of  the  mifchiefs  that 
have  refulted  from  the  proclamation  oi  z  general 
freedom  of  export.  Inftead  of  giving  a  new  turn 
to  their  fyftem,  inftead  of  acknowledging  the 
calamities  by  which,  in  the  firft  inftance,  it 
had  been  followed  up,  they  have  flood  their 
ground  with  all  the  pertinacioufnefs  of  logical 
difputants,  and  have  contended  againft  the  urgent 
remonftrances  of  famifhed  France. 

Thefe  new  dodtors,  who  would  needs  have 
their  opinions,  for  the  greater  part  obfcure,  to 
be  fo  many  infallible  guides,  and  whom  the 
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public  mind,  in  its  early  efFervefcence,  vene- 
rated like  ancient  Icgiflators,  annexing  to  each 
of  them  the  ftamp  and  phyfiognomy  of  a  Solon 
or  a  Lycurgus,  were  only  entitled  to  di£l:in£lion 
by  their  obfcurity,  their  political  jargon,  impu- 
dent quackery,  obftinacy,  bad  ftile,  and  ridicu- 
lous emphafis.  Out  of  their  fed,  according  to 
thcmfelves,  there  was  neither  talent,  reafon, 
nor  difcernment ;  and  the  economical  principles 
were  to  fway  Europe  and  the  whole  world. 

Shortly,  however,  a  juft  appreciation  of  thdfe 
principles,  extremely  difficult  of  adoption,  gave 
rife  to  that  difdain  which  punifhes  the  enthu- 
liafm  of  fecSlaries  ;  and  the  new  fchool  was  ef- 
feftually  humbled  by  the  well  merited  contempt 
of  every  real  philofopher.  Not  that  all  their 
ideas  were  falfe  or  badly  founded,  but  becaufe 
they  had  imprudently  promulged  them  without 
being  thcmfelves  acquainted  with  the  tendency 
of  their  colle6live  application,  and  ftill  lefs  with 
the  confequences  that  would  refult  from  them. 
They  were  ftriftly  and  literally  political  char- 
latans. 

By  thefe  writers  every  old  image  has  been 
revived.  According  to  them  the  ii^g  is  the/a^ 
iher  of  the  monarchy,  a  father  of  a  family,  and 
his  fubjedls  no  other  than  adult  children.  They 
have  whirled  round  in  a  badly  defcribed  circle, 
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and  have  feen  but  one  conftitution,  the  monar- 
chical flate.  Never  have  local  circumftances 
either  caught  their  eye  or  engaged  their  atten- 
tion. 


COMMERCE  OF  CORN. 


OUGPIT  or  ought  not  the  free  commerce  of 
corn  to  be  allowed  ?  This  important  queftion, 
indeed  the  moft  important  of  ail  political  quef- 
tions,  becaufe  it  concerns  the  fupport  of  every 
citizen,  has  been  under  difcuffion  for  thefe 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  paft.  Without  en- 
tering into  the  reafonings  adduced  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  opinions  on  either  fide,  1  {hall 
confine  myfelf  to  a  few  obfervations  which  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  decifivc,  and  to  merit  the  moft 
ferious  attention. 
.  It  certainly  belongs  to  the  earth  to  nourifh 
its  population  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  a 
monarch  Vvhofe  territory  fhould  confifl  of  fandy 
plains,  wild  heaths,  and  deferts,  would  be  but  a 
paltry  fovereign.  Midas,  v/ho  converted  what- 
ever he  touched  into  gold,  and  who  carried  at 
his  fingers'  ends  mines  ftill  richer  than  thofe  of 
Potofi,  was  the  moft  unhappy  of  men.     Was 
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not  Rome?,  that  qneen  of  the  world,  in  the  moft 
wretched  ftate  imaguiable,  when'  Sextus  pom- 
peius  prohibited  the  landing  of  corn  in  the  Ita- 
lian ports  from  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  the  coaft  of 
Africa  ?  His  citizens,  greater  than  kings,  were 
far  more  wretched  than  the  meaneft  peafant 
v/hp  has  bread  at  his  command,  and  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  their  royalty  for  a  few 
meafures  of  corn. 

The  beft  and  moft  powerful  of  empires  is 
nnqueftionably  therefore   that  which   haS    the 
moft  fertile  foil,  and  which  nourifiies  the  greateft 
number  of  inhabitants.     But  of  what  import  is 
the  amount  of  the  population,  which  in  France, 
for  inftance,   exceeds   twenty  millions  of  men, 
that  inhabits  end  cultivates  a  fjcrtile  foil,  if  the 
corn  it  grows  is  not  for  itfclf  r   Now,  this  corn 
is  certainly  not  for  thofe  who  grow  ir,   at    the 
fame  time  that   their   exiftence   becomes  abfo- 
lutely   precarious,    and   at   the  mercy  of   their 
enemies,   or  of  a  company  of  merchants,  pro- 
vided the  commerce  of  corn   is   allowed.     No- 
thing is  eatier  than  to  prove  this,  and  to  carry 
the  demonftration  to  evidence  itfcif :  but  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  this  end,  I  fhall  put 
a  few  preliminary  queftions. 

I .  What  is  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
France  ?     how   many   foreigners    are    refideiit 
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there  ?  and  how  many  feptiers  *  of  wheat  arc 
required  for  the  nourifhment  of  all  ?  Of  thefs 
fafts  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant. 

2.  What  corn  do  we  require  for  our  colo- 
nies r  is  their  population  precifely  known  r  have 
thofe  who  inhabit  them  been  faithfully  num- 
bered ?  Here  again  we  are  in  the  dark. 

3.  How  much  corn  is  employed  in  articles  of 
pafly,  in  the  nourifhment  of  animals,  &c.  &c^  ? 
We  know  nothing  of  all  this, 

4.  What  number  of  feptiers  of  corn  do  our 
harveils  on' an  average  yield  ?  and  how  m.any 
are  employed  as  feeds  ?  We  are  ignorant  ftill. 

5.  Does  France  produce  more  corn  than  is 
neceffary  for  its  own  confumption,  or  does  it 
not  produce  enough  ?  No  one  can  fay  with  any 
precifion.  According  to  fome,  (he  grows  a 
fifth  more  than  (lie  con  fumes ;  and,  according 
to  others,  an  infufficient  quantity,  infomuch, 
that  fhe  is  obliged  to  draw  fupplies  from  Sicily, 
and  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  Now,  I  alk  how,  in 
the  midft  of  all  this  uncertainty,  we  are  to  judge 
with  any  determinate  precifion  ? 

If  it  were  certain  that  we  had  a  million  fep- 
tiers of  corn,  more  than  is  fufficient  for  the 
nourifhment  of  the   inhabitants,  I  fliould   fay 

*  The  feptier  contains  twelve  bufhels. 
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that  we  might  then  allow  the  free  exportation 
of  that  quantity,  provided  it  were  to  be  drawn 
from  the  provinces  by  which  it  was  produced  : 
for  were  it  to  be  taken,  for  cxanriple,  from  a 
fouthern  province,  which  has  not  produced  a 
quantity  fufficient  for  its  own  nourifhment, 
that  wretched  province,  as  well  as  the  fur- 
rounding  ones,  would  be  ftarved,  feeing  that 
the  mifchief  gaining  more  aud  more  ground, 
the  fcarcity  would  have  time  to  commit  its  ra- 
vages before  fuccour  could  be  brought  from  the 
northern  province.  I  muft  here  obferve,  that 
the  exportation  of  meal  fhould  be  preferred, 
becaufe  the  bran  in  that  cafe  would  at  leaft  be 
ours,  and  our  millers  would  be  the  gainers. 

Thofe  who  have  written  upon  corn,  and 
more  efpecially  the  partizans  of  liberty,  have, 
for  the  greater  part,  entertained  mercantile 
ideas :  they  would  be  excellent  patriots  at 
Lucca  or  Ragufa.  But  is  the  regimen  of  a 
great  kingdom,  fuch  as  France,  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  republic  of  Saint  Marino  ? 

If  you  have  only  a  fufficient  quantity  of  corn, 
keep  it :  if  you  have  not  enough,  purchafe.  If 
you  have  fomewhat  too  much,  ftore  up  the 
furplus  :  you  are  tenacious  enough  of  your 
gold,  and  why  not  be  equally  fo  of  your  corn, 
which  is  far  more  effential,   fince  the  life  of 

man 
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tnaiij  and  above  all  of  the  man  who  labour?, 
and  who  conftitutes  the  true  riches  of  the  kine- 
dom,  fince  the  love  of  the  country  and  huma- 

'  nity,  fince  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  is  dependant 
on  it  ? 

To  fell  corn  without  knowing  whether  there 
is  fufficient  for  home  confumption,  is,  not  to 
fpeak  too  harlhly,  an  imprudence  which  no 
great  nation  ought  ever  to  confent  to  :  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  bread  of  its  children  is  a  horrible 
crime  which  fhould  not  ftain  the  name  of  any 
country.  The  citizen  owes  to  the  country  his 
blood ;  and  will  it  not  in  return  facrifice  to  him 

.  the  cupidity  of  a  few  individuals  ?  Is  the  fociety 
any  other  than  the  obligation  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals to  concur  towards  the  general  fafety  and 
profperity  ? 

If  there  are  good  years,  there  are  alfo  indif- 
ferent and  bad  ones.  In  the  good  years  there 
may  perhaps  be  no  great  room  for  apprehenfion  ; 
but  in  the  indifferent  and  bad  ones,  who  will 
take  upon  him  to  fay,  that  the  Englifli  and  the 
rich  Hollanders  will  not  unite  and  deprive  us  of 
our  corn  ?  Forty  or  fifty  millions  of  livres  dex- 
teroufly  remitted,  and  difl:ributed  in  the  places 
adjacent  to  the  provinces  where  the  crops  fhali 
have  particularly  failed,  will  carry  alarm  and 
defolation  throughout.  Our  poor  fellow  citizens 
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will  perifli  through  hunger  ;  and  our  enemies 
will  in  the  event  carry  out  of  the  kingdom 
twice  the  capital  they  embarked  in  the  adven- 
ture a  fe\v  months  before.  The  French  mer- 
chants will  themfelves  augment  the  mifchief ; 
and  the  greedy  farmer  will  be  in  no  hafte  to  fell, 
finding  that  he  can  derive  an  advantage  from 
the  public  mifery. 

Corn  is  befides  a  commodity  too  necelTary  to 
be  entrufled  and  abandoned  to  the  combinations 
of  merchants  devoid  of  any  principle,  and  thirft- 
ing  after  gain  :  thefe  are  unfortunately,  in  a 
rich  country,  fuch  as  France,  by  far  too  numer- 
ous. It  is  placing  in  their  hands  the  life  of  the 
poor  ;  and  we  know  that  the  fafety  of  the  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  the  fupreme  law. 

It  may  be  added,  that  corn  is  of  too  great  a 
bulk,  and  the  freight  of  it  too  coftly,  not  to 
iwallow  up  the  profits  which  can  legally  arife 
from  its  exportation  to  a- foreign  market,  even 
when  it  is  purchafed  at  the  cheapeft  rate  :  fuch 
a  traffic  can  therefore  only  be  advantageous  when 
the  article  is  re-fold  to  the  nation  from  which 
it  has  been  drawn.  It  confifts  then  in  reality 
merely  of  foreftallings  ruinous  to  the  people, 
and  becomes  a  pure  jobbing,  inftead  of  being  an 
efficient  branch  of  commerce.  Poland  is  differ- 
ently  circumftanccd  ;    but    what   are    Poland, 
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Egypt,  and  the  coaft  of  Barbary  ?  are  they  to 
furnifh  an  example  to  France  ?  Sicily  and  Eng- 
land are  iflands  without  provinces  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  what  they  do  in  this  refpeft 
proves  nothing. 

Colbert,  who  has  been  fo  feverely  handled 
by  our  modern  political  empirics,  difplayed 
much  fagacity  Vv^hen  he  obliged  each  province 
of  France  to  fupply  itfelf.  That  great  man, 
who  well  knew  the  thoughtleflhefs  of  the 
Frentrh  people,  and  who  was  apprehenfive  that 
the  cultivation  of  corn,  the  true  riches  of  the 
ftate,  might  yield  to  that  of  the  vine,  tobacco, 
&c.  or  to  the  planting  of  wood,  prohibited  the 
mutual  fuccour  of  the  different  provinces.  By 
this  expedient  they  were  obliged  to  grow  corn 
equivalent  to  their  nourifhment ;  and  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  Colbert,  in  this  way,  rendered 
the  moft  important  fervice  to  his  country  and 
agriculture,  notwithftanding  he  has,  according 
to  our  modern  do<3:ors,  done  quite  the  contrary. 

It  is  unnecefTary  to  add,  that  when  corn  was 
wanted  in  any  one  of  the  provinces,  that  ftatef- 
man  took  care  to  be  at  hand  with  a  fupply, 
The  foreign  purchafes  he  made  of  that  article 
at  the  commencement  of  his  miniftry,  and  the 
ovens  he  conftrufted  at  the  Louvre  for  the  ufe 
of  the  people,  fufficiently  evince  the  refpeft  he 
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entertained  for  the  laborious  clafs  to  whom  wc 
owe  all  our  enjoyments. 

Colbert's  adminiftration  on  this  fcore  was 
the  more  fagacious,  becaufe  he  at  the  fame  time 
paid  a  particular  attention  to  the  manufaftures 
which  have  extended  and  enriched  our  com- 
merce. If  the  cultivation  of  wheat  had  been 
neglefted,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that 
manual  labour,  become  too  dear,  would  have 
given  a  mortal  blow  to  our  manufaftorics.  To 
the  end  that  we  may  either  rival  or  excel  fo- 
reign nations,  the  indifpenfable  articles  of  life 
muft  be  fo  cheap  as  to  render  the  workman's 
dailv  wages  low. 

Sully,  under  a  monarch  who  was  truly  the 
father  of  his  people,  is  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
tedlion  he  afforded  to  agriculture;  while  Henry 
the  Great,  on  his  part,  is  celebrated  for  having 
eftabliflied,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sully, 
certain  manufactories  :  it  has  been  faid,  not 
without  reafon,  that  the  latter  had  a  clearer 
fight  than  his  minifter.  Colbert  has  happily 
blended  the  great  aim  of  each  ;  and  Colbert  has 
notwithftanding  been  blamed. 

But  when  fuch  a  fyftem  is  purfued,  what  be- 
comes of  liberty  ? 

No  one  can  be  more  fenfible  than  I  am,  that 
liberty  is  the  foul  of  commerce,  which  reftraint 
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kills :  but  what  liberty  is  that  which  mull:  ne- 
ceffarily  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  country  ?  Is  the 
farmer  not  free,  becaufe  he  is  deprived  of  the 
power  of  ftarving  the  unfortunate  peafant^  who 
work  for  him  ?  If  liberty  is  to  be  made  the  iu- 
ftrument  of  homicide,  flavery  is  certainly  an 
hundred  times  preferable. 

Since,  however,  the  freedom  of  the  cultivator 
is  fo  much  contended  for,  it  appears  to  me  that 
that  of  the  poor  labourer  fhould  not  have  been 
left  out  of  the  account,  fince  it  is  he  who  bedews 
the  earth  vvith  the  fweat  which  falls  from  his 
brow.  What  would  become  of  the  former  un- 
lefs  for  the  toil  of  the  latter  ?  I  recollefl:  a  period 
when  the  laborious  clafs  gained  a  comfortable 
livelihood  by  weaving,  and  refufed  to  quit  their 
looms  for  the  plough-fhare,  until  at  length  they 
were  conftrained  to  do  fo  by  an  edi£l  of  the  par- 
liament of  the  province.  Now,  who  has  the 
greateft  reafon  to  complain  of  the  want  of  liber- 
ty, the  farmer  or  the  peafant  ?  Why  were  there 
not  on  that  occafion,  remonftrances  in  favour  of 
the  liberty  of  the  people  ? 

Befides,  what  is  here  meant  by  the  words 
liberty  and  property  ?  To  whom  does  France 
belong  ?  To  its  own  inhabitants,  or  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Germamy  t  Or  is  it  the  birth-right 
of  the  French,  or  that  of  the  people  of  Algiers  ? 

It 
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It  is  the  country  of  Frenchmen  of  every  defcrip- 
tion — it  is  their  mother,  and  is  bound  to  nounlh 
them.  As  furely  as  the  foil  is  theirs,  fo  are  the 
fruits  and  produflions  it  fupplies  ;  and  to  thefe 
they  have  unqueftionably  the  firft  right. 

Now  what  becomes  of  this  right,  of  this  pro- 
perty, if  foreigners  difputc  it  with  them  ?  And 
why  does  the  cultivator  call  on  the  hufoandman 
to  con  fume  his  fruit,  his  eggs,  his  butter,  his 
cheefe,  his  turkies,  his  hay,  his  barley,  &c.  &c. 
and  refufe  to  enter  into  a  commerce  with  him 
for  the  moft  indifpenfable  article  of  life  ?  The 
latter  rids  him  of  articles  which  he  cannot  ex- 
port ;  and  it  becomes  the  more  his  duty, 
through  a  motive  of  gratitude,  that  he  fhouid 
fell  to  the  other  the  only  commodity  that  caa 
bear  exportation. 

But,  after  all,  is  it  true,  that  the  culture  finds 
an  advantage  in  the  freedom  of  export  ?  I  fay 
the  culture^  or  the  tillage,  and  not  the  culti- 
vator^ for  particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
diftinguifh  them.  In  the  tillage  I  fee  the  no- 
bleft  and  firil  of  arts :  in  the  cultivator  I  can  re- 
cognize merely  a  kind  of  mercenary,  who  obtains 
from  an  intendant  or  a  proprietor,  for  a  certain 
pecuniary  confideration,  permifiion  to  work  and 
enrich  himfelf.  Culture  is  our  common  mo- 
ther;   while  the   farmer   is   no  other   than  a 
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fimple  citizen,  who  earns  his  bread  as  niofl:  other 
citizens  do. 

Were  the  land  In  France  to  be  the  property 
of  the  cultivator,  he  would  without  doubt  gain 
in  proportion  as  corn  fhould  be  dearer,  or 
his  lands  better  cultivated  :  but  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things,  I  can  perceive,  that  the  dearer 
corn  is  the  more  the  rent  of  farms  is  enhanced. 
The  farmer  who  has  enriched  himfelf,  when  he 
finds  that  his  rent  is  raifed,  quits  his  farm  and 
lives  on  his  favings.  His  wretched  fucceffor 
torments,  fatigues,  vexes,  and  exhaufts  the  land 
to  m.ake  it  bring  more  than  it  will  bear.  If  the 
corn  continues  to  be  fold,  at  what  in  the  phrafe 
of  the  writers  on  economics  is  termed  a  good 
price ^  he  pays  his  landlord,  and  contrives  to  fup- 
port  himfelf.  If  on  the  contrary  it  fells  for  lefs 
than  this  pretended  good  price,  the  farm  is  half 
ruined,  and  the  cultivator  wholly  fo.  Thus  can 
nothing,  according  to  my  opinion,  be  more 
difaftrous  than  this  fine  fyftem. 

Let  me  conclude.  To  aft  fagacioufly  on  fo 
nice  an  occafion,  I  maintain  that  the  firft  ftep 
ought  to  be,  to  determine  with  precifion,  how 
many  individuals  there  are  in  France,  and  how 
many  feptiers  of  corn  are  produced  on  an  average 
yearly.  As  fuch  an  inveftigation  appears  to  be  far 
too  arduous  for  our  national  levity,  it  is  proba- 
ble 
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bic  that  there  will  be  a  confiderable  lapfe  of  time 
before  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  afcertain  whether 
we  have  too  much,  or  too  little  corn,  whether 
\yc  ought,  or  ought  not  to  fell.  And  as  fuch 
an  experiment,  fhould  it  fail,  would  infallibly 
be  fatal  to  the  exiflence  of  a  number  of  citizens, 
and  would  ruin  many  others,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  wife,  and  above  every  other 
confideration  humane,  to  feek  every  means  by 
w^hich  fo  difaftrous  an  error  may  be  fhunned. 

It  alfo  ftrikes  me,  that  the  price  of  corn  ought 
never  to  be  fixed, 

Firft,  becaufe  the  proprietor  having 'it  at  his 
option,  either  to  let  or  refufe  his  farm  at  fuch 
or  fuch  a  price,  the  farmer  ought  alfo  to  be 
free  to  give  his  commodity  at  fuch  or  fuch 
another  price  ;  and  this  is  the  liberty  which  is 
his  due.  But  as  the  man  who  labours  and  en- 
dures fatigues  is  a  Frenchman,  as  well  as  the 
nobleman  who  does  nothing,  or  the  lawyer  who 
multiplies  ftamps  upon  paper — as  this  indigent 
individual  is  truly  the  child  of  the  earth,  fince 
by  him  the  earth  is  fertilized,  the  leafl:  he  has 
to  expeft  is  that  her  produftivenefs  fhould  fup- 
port  him.  Thus  ought  care  to  be  taken,  by  a 
wife  circumfpeclion,  that  on  the  one  hand, 
bread  fhall  not  be  too  dear  for  the  poor,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it   (hall   not  be  fold  at  fo 
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low  a  price  as  to  diftrefs  and  ruin  the  cultivator* 
Again,  as  the  lower  clafs  can  live  at  a  fmall  ex- 
pence,  manual  labour  fliould  not  be  too  well 
paid  :  and  this  latter  regulation  would  make 
our  manufadures  flourifli,  and  preferve  good 
order. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  fecondly,  that  the 
price  of  the  feptier  of  wheat  may  vary  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  livres  :  the  poor  man  and  the 
cultivator  will  each  of  them  find  the  benefit  of 
it,  according  as  the  price  fhall  be  more  or  lefs 
diftant  from  thefe  two  extremes.  Our  com- 
merce would  infallibly  feel  the  benefit  of  fuch 
a  plan.     And, 

Thirdly,  I  am  finally  of  opinion  that  the  mu- 
nicipal bodies  ought  to  be  enjoined  to  collect 
and  ftore  up  this  commodity  whenever  it  fhall 
be  fold  at  a  very  low  price.  This  expedient 
ought  to  be  entered  on  with  much  prudence 
and  circumfpeftion.  If  France  could  one  day 
fucceed  in  ftoring  up  in  magazines  a  fupply  of 
corn  for  about  half  a  year,  1  think  that  the  ex- 
portation which  has  crazed  fo  many  heads  might 
then  be  allowed.  Indeed,  as  foon  as  bread 
fliould  become  exceffively  dear,  it  would  be 
merely  neceffary  to  fhut  the  ports,  and  open 
the  granaries.  The  merchants  and  fp^culators 
would  then  find  themfelves  in  the  predicament 
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of  felling  at  a  lofs,  and  would  be  very  careful 
in  future  how  they  fhould  engage  in  fo  precari*- 
ous  a  commerce  ;  and  France  having  ftored  up 
an  abundance  fufFiCient  to  provide  againft  every 
emergency,  the  purfes  of  the  fpeculators  would 
not  be  weighty  enough  to  purchafe  fuch  a  quan- 
tity of  corn,  as  could  produce  the  difaftrous 
confequences  by  which  alone  they  can  be  en- 
riched. 


TRADING  SOCIETIES. 

THE  fpirit  of  national  induftry  was  the  prin- 
ciple which  a£luated  Holland.  In  fuch  a  frate 
the  people  eafily  miftake  a  wifh  to  mend  their 
fortunes  for  a  lively  attachment  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  conftitution.  Religious,  civil, 
and  economical  liberty  conftantly  flourifhes  in 
trading  focieties,  on  this  account  that  the  fole 
attention  of  the  ftate  is  occupied  by  the  prefer- 
vation  of  public  credit.  A  trading  company 
evinces  how  far  the  combinations  of  the  fpirit 
of  commerce  can  be  carried.  The  Eaft  India 
company  exercifes  all  the  rights  of  foverelgnty 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  in  the  India  feas. 
Here  then  are  merchants  who  exercife  a  real  de» 
fpotifm,  but  who  in  their  intercourfe  with  each 
other  adhere  to  the  laws  of  dlftributive  juftice. 
Hh  2  The 
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The  eftablifhment  of  this  company  is  no  bur- 
then to  the  ftate,  the  expences  of  which  it  rather 
ferves  to  leflen. 

Political  induftry  has  befides  undertaken  to 
direfl  the  fpirit  of  private  intereft.  The  latter 
conftantly  giving  to  the  human  mind  a  vigorous 
impulfion,  the  ftate  ought  not  to  trench  on  its 
natural  privilege,  nor  to  feel  the  fmallefl:  por- 
tion of  jealoufy  at  the  riches  and  power  of  a 
company  of  merchants,  who,  while  they  are  un- 
diftinguifhed  merchants  at  home,  are  fufFered  to 
be  the  fovereigns  of  India.  The  independence 
of  the  ftate  has  nothing  to  dread  from  commer- 
cial men,  who  by  the  union  of  their  credit  and 
riches  add  to  its  ftrength. 

The  Dutch  merchants  were  regarded  as  their 
deliverers,  by  the  Indians  wearied  with  the 
haughty  domination  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Spa- 
niards. This  is  what  enabled  the  former  to 
eftablifti  and  fortify  themfelves  without  difficul- 
ty in  every  part  of  India :  they  had  rather  to 
combat  the  jealoufy  of  the  Europeans,  than  the 
combinations  of  the  Indians. 

The  obfervations  I  now  make  refpefting  com- 
mercial companies,  are  founded  on  the  prefent 
ilatc  of  things  :  fo  far  as  regards  my  own  indi- 
vidual opinion,  I  am  very  far  from  approving 
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of  the  mode  in  which  thefe  companies  have 
been  formed.  The  principle  of  them  is  invari- 
ably bad  ;  and  it  is  highly  repugnant  to  reafon 
and  good  fenfe,  that  fovereign  authority  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant,  or  of  a 
clerk — and  that  a  throne  Ihould  be  eredted  in  a 
(hop  or  writer's  office. 

Thefe  rajahs,    with  a  clothier's  yard  for   a 
fceptre,  notwithflanding  all  the  riches  they  pof- 
fefs,  excite  my  pity.  It  is  a  profanation  of  the  fo- 
ve'reignty  to  divide  it  into  fo  many  hands,  to  fub- 
jedl  it  to  the  caprices  of  a  company  of  merchants, 
and  to  convert  it  into  an  inftrument  to  fatisfy 
their  cupidity.  Royalty  is  made  to  command,  not 
to  be  a  flave :  it  (hould  wear  a  crown,  and  not  roll 
cafks  of  pepper  ;  its  balance  fhould  weigh  the 
interefts  of  nations,  not  gums  and  canella.     I 
am  an  emperor,  faid  Theophilus   to  his  wif© 
Theodora,  and  you  make  me  a  pilot  of  a  galley. 
He  was  perfectly  in  the  right,  fince  it  is  not 
becoming  in  a  fovereign,  who  is  the  father  and 
guardian  of  the  laws,  to  fubmit  to  any  degree  of 
degradation.     What  fiibjeft  would  wi(h  to  treat 
with   the   clerks    of   him    who  is  fuperior  to 
the  law  ?  What  would  befides  become  of  the 
people,  if  the  prince  were  to  employ  the  public 
revenues  and  the  fovereignty  in  commerce  ?  and 
would  not  commerce  itfelf  be  annihilated  ? 

Hh  3  If 
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If  Solomon  fent  a  fleet  to  Ophir,  he  did  it  as 
a  monarch,  not  as  a  merchant  :  he  wilhed  to 
excite  the  emulation  of  his  people,  and  to  en- 
courage their  induftry  ;  to  clear  for  them  a 
road,  not  to  difpute  one  with  them.  If  the 
Medici  employed  commerce  for  their  elevation, 
they  did  not  defcend  from  fovei  eignty  to  be- 
come merchants. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  a  company,  fince  for 
a  very  diftant  traffic  a  company  is  neceffary  :  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  it  (hould  enjoy  an  exclufive 
privilege,  lince  otherwife  it  cannot  flourifh  ; 
but  I  think  that  this  company  ought  to  be 
■united  with  the  fovereign  and  the  nation.  This 
jundion  is  not  fo  impradlicable  as  may  be  appre- 
hended, and  I  can  take  upon  mo  to  aflert,  that 
it  would  be  pre-eminently  juft,  and  far  more 
perfefl:  than  any  of  the  prefent  companies. 

By  this  wife  mean,  brought  to  its  true  point 
of  fimplicity,  the  monarch  would  preferve  in  an 
integral  ftate  the  right  of  com.manding,  which 
does  and  muH  belong  to  him  alone.  The 
exclufive  privilege,  which  can  at  the  moil:  be 
granted  to  the  authors  of  certain  new  inven- 
tions, and  that  only  for  a  time,  but  which  will 
always  be  repugnant  when  granted  by  the  fove- 
reign to  a  few  individuals,  to  the  exclufion  and 
detriment  of  almoft  the  whole  pf  his  people, 

wha 
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\vho  have  the  fame  claims  on  his  bounty,  the 
excUifive  privilege,  I  fay,  would  no  longer  be 
cither  unjufl:  or  revolting,  fince  the  whole  nation 
might  and  would  efFeclually  participate  in  its 
advantages.  On  its  fide,  the  company  would 
uncontrovertibly  be  more  perfect,  richer,  more 
powerful,  and  more  juft  than  any  of  thofe  that 
now  exift.  It  would  at  the  fame  time  belong 
to  the  king  and  his  people,  fo  as  to  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  required  by  the  ftrifteft  juflice,  the 
^facred  rights  of  fovereignty,  and  thofe  not  lefs 
facred  ones  of  the  people,  v/hom  a  monarch 
ought  at  no  time  to  exclude  from  his  benefi- 
cence, fince  he  has  been  fo  often  reprefented 
emblematically  as  the  Hm,  which  warms  every 
human  being,  and  difpenles  his  light  indifcri- 
fninately  to  all. 

The  treaties  on  commerce  without  exception, 
and  all  the  differtations  on  the  object  of  this 
chapter,  the  offspring  of  the  puzzled  brain  of 
Ihort-fighted  politicians,  refolve  every  thing  in- 
to this  one  word,  liberty.  Merchants  burn 
your  parchments ;  your  conventions  are  ridi- 
culous :  let  each  pay  according  to  his  own  fan- 
cy, and  each  will  be  rich  ;  for  no  one  willingly 
embraces  poverty,  and  no  one  knows  better  than 
he  who  contracts  what  is  meet  for  him. 

Spain,  to  cement  her  grandeur,  has,   in   a 
{ih  4  maimer, 
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manner,  converted  South  America  into  a  defert, 
and  has  deftroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old 
inhabitants  :  (he  has  held  it  m.ore  expedient  to 
murder  than  to  civilize  them,  to  deftroy  than, 
to  govern  them,'  The  confequence  has  been, 
that,  after  the  lapfe  of  a  fliort  period,  (he  found 
herfelf  in  poffeffionof  an  immenfe,  but  devaftat- 
ed,  country  ;  of  abundance  of  valuable  produc- 
tions, without  hands  to  collefl:  them  ;  and  of 
inexhauftible  treafures,  without  thofe  who 
fhould  explore  them  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

To  poflefs  gold  and  filver,  fhe  has  deftroyed 
what  is  far  more  precious — men.  She  has  in 
the  ifTue  been  obliged  to  depopulate  herfelf  to 
repeople  her  conquefts,  to  purchafe  at  a  prodi- 
gious expcnce  the  human  fpecies  fhe  had  before 
annihilated  without  knowing  its  utility,  and  to 
fubftitute  for  men  polifhed  and  civilized,  fuch 
as  were  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, — to  men 
under  the  controul  of  princes,  laws,  and  reli- 
gion, the  negroes  fhe  has  been  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe and  tranfport  at  a  prodigious  expence  from 
the  coafl  of  Africa  to  America, 

Thus  has  fhe  deftroyed,  firfl  the  conquered 
country,  and  afterwards  the  one  by  Vvhich  it 
was  fubjugated.  Vain  of  her  treafures,  fhe 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  give  them  a  real 
flamp  of  value  by  commerce,  but  furrendered 

the 
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the  advantages  flie  might  have  derived  from 
them,  to  other  nations  which,  by  their  induftry, 
have  made  them  theirs  :  fhe  favv  nothing  but 
the  mines ;  the  men  efcaped  her  notice.  She 
was  foon  afterwards  obliged  with  the  greater 
part  of  her  mines  to  purchafe  men. 

Holland,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  territory 
either  difcovered  or  conquered,  firft  fought  men 
and  commerce;  afterwards  gold  and  valuable 
commodities.  Dcfirous  to  be  the  fole  poffeffor 
of  certain  precious  articles,  fpices,  fhe  did  not 
deftroy  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  that  pro- 
duce thcfe  fpices,  but  obliged  them  to  root  up 
a  part  of  the  trees  that  bear  them.  It  was  not 
her  aim  to  be  the  fovereign  of  fo  vaft  a  terri- 
tory, but  merely  to  poffefs  in  it  a  powerful  efta- 
blifliment,  viewing  the  inhabitants  as  neigh- 
bours and  friends,  not  as  flaves.  Humanity 
revolts  at  flavery,  and  infenfibly  accuftoms  it- 
felf  to  the  neighbourhood  of  people  who  have 
altogether  different  manners,  different  laws,  and 
different  gods.  And  is  not  this  proximity  itfelf 
the  work  of  nature  ?  In  her  foreign  fettlements, 
Holland  is  fecurely  eftabliflied  by  fortrefles,  and 
has  contradled  alliances  :  her  plan  has  been  to 
render  herfelf  the  arbitrefs,  not  the  fovereign  ; 
and  (he  has  left  her  friends,  the  aborigines,   in 

pofTefiion 
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poffeffion  of  their  princes,  their  laws,   and  their 
religion. 

• .,  She  has  thus  been  the  preferver  of  men,  and 
confequently  of  the  wants  of  men,  of  thofe 
wants  which  conftitute  commerce.  She  has 
taken  their  commodities,  and  has  given  them 
her  own  in  exchange ;  ilie  has  fupplied  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe  with  the  productions  of 
Afia,  and  thofe  of  Afia  with  the  produdlions  of 
Europe  ;  fhe  has  clad  AHa  with  the  manufac- 
tures of  Europe,  and  Europe  with  the  manufac- 
tutes  of  Afia ;  and,  fovereign  arbitrefs  of  all 
thefe  ejfchanges,  fhe  has  rendered  herfelf  the 
general  commercial  agent  of  the  known  world, 
the  centre  of  commerce,  and  confequently  of 
wealth,  and  the  channel  through  which  all  the 
riches  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  necef'^ 
farily  pafs. 


OF  CERTAIN  CANTON3  STILED  REPUBLICAN. 

HOW  ftrangely  terms  are  abufed  !  I  have 
feen  cantons  filled  republican*,  abandoned  to 
all  the  luxury  of  monarchies,  and  the  bafenefs 
of  (Jefpotical  governments.    Nothing  republican 

^  Berne,  Fribouf^,  Lucerne  ,Soleure,  Geneva,  &c. 
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can  be  found  in  them  unlefs  the  name  they 
carry :  their  precepts  are  the  moft  rigid  poflible, 
and  corruption  has  its  fulleft  fcope  and  triumph, 
while  the  ufages  are  altogether  contrary  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  old  conftitution.  Thefe  little  cities 
hold  out  to  the  view  a  cupidity  covered  by  the 
flighteft  mafk  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  afto- 
nlfliment  to  obfcrve  and  contemplate  a  city  con- 
taining ten  thouland  fouls,  which  not  long 
fince  difplayed  the  fineft  and  moft  heroical 
fen'timents,  univerfally  infected  by  a  leaven  of 
fervitude. 

Thus  do  new  manners  fuddenly  found  a  new 
conftitution.  It  is  no  longer  a  republic,  in 
which  a  multiplicity  of  fprings  produce  an  uni*- 
que  movement  ;  it  is  the  clafs  of  the  rich,  who 
more  or  lefs  opprefs  that  of  the  poor  ;  and  the 
latter  merit  their  fate,  fince  they,  in  the  firft 
place,  fold  themfelves,  and  afterwards  put  too 
high  a  price  on  their  dependance. 

Riches  introduced  into  a  fmall  republic  change 
its  inftitutions  :  they  are  at  leaft  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  metaphyfico-political  jargon  we  ob- 
ferve,  and  which  thofe  whom  it  concerns  alone 
refufe  to  fee,  to  exculpate  themfelves  from  a 
charge  of  obftinacy  and  voluntary  error. 

In  thefe  republics  the  popular  aflemblies  arc 
tumultuous  ii^  the  extreme,  and  of  no  efficacy 

ia 
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in  their  deliberations  :  prejudices  founded  on  the 
vileft  habits  maintain  in  them  their  afcendancy, 
while  the  public  utihty  is  confulted  by  no  ge- 
neral view.  What  irrefragably  proves  that  the 
fmall  number*  ought  to  rule  the  great,  is  that 
humanity  is  never  lefs  confulted  than  in  very 
numerous  afTcmblies,  where  the  paffions  main- 
tain a  ftrife,  and  fecret  enmities  are  fomented. 
To  the  end  that  any  thing  beneficial  may  refult 
from  the  deliberations  of  thefe  large  affemblies, 
it  is  neceflary  that  two  or  three  individuals 
fhould  by  a  refolute  tone  command  the  reft  :  it 
is  not  the  number  which  decides,  but  a  few 
men  of  a  vigorous  temperament  of  mind  ;  and 
it  unfortunately  occurs  moft  frequently,  that  to 
this  afcendancy  of  talent  an  intriguing  and  dan- 
gerous fpirit  is  annexed. 

A  multitude  is  frequently  affembled  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  what  it  does  not  under- 
ftand  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  in  fueh  a  cafe  if  the 
good  fenfe  of  a  fingle  individual  decides  more 
juftly  than  the  aggregate  mafs  of  citizens  could 
have  done  ;  for  the  many  are  not  fitted  to  weigh 
public  affairs. 

When  a  large  affemblage  has  to  determine  on 

*  By  the  fmall  number^  I  wifti  always  to  be  underftoojd  the  re- 
fre/entative  government, 

what 
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what  belongs  to  flow  reflexion,  the  mind  of 
each  individual  is  heated,  and  the  true  point  of 
view  is  loft.  Can  the  multitude  daily  examine 
into  the  defective  parts  of  the  political  machine  ? 
Will  it  feek  out,  will  it  make  choice  of  agents 
always  in  a  capacity  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  ? 
Will  it  call  to  mind  the  events  by  which  the 
principles  ought  to  be  changed  ?  Will  it  fo  con- 
fult  times  and  feafons  as  to  avoid  confufion  ? 
and,  laftly,  Will  it  maintain  a  certain  equili- 
librlum  between  all  the  parts  ? 

If  it'  is  become  the  praftice  of  modern  go- 
vernments to  do  every  thing  by  letters,  by 
which  audiences,  journies,  and  a  profufion  of 
unneceflary  words  are  difpenfed  with;  if  the 
language  of  the  adminiftration  ought  to  be  firm 
and  precife,  can  this  knowledge  be  expected 
from  a  large  afiembly  in  which  each  individual 
muft  needs  have  fomething  to  fay,  and  which 
entrufts  the  moft  important  fecrets  to  a  con- 
fufed  and  heterogeneous  multitude. 

The  people  fliould  have  reprefentatives  :  for 
their  own  fecurity  they  ought  not  to  a£l  for 
themfclves. 

Popular  affemblies  are  ftrangers  to  reafon, 
and  know  not  pity.  They  fupport  an  injufticc 
in  the  firft  inftance  by  that  obftinacy,  which  is 
the  leading  charaderiftic  of  an  ignorant  croud, 

lu 
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In  thefc  aflTemblies  two  or  three  individuals 
fhelter  themfelves  behind  the  reft,  and,  confi- 
dent of  impunity,  harafs  and  opprefs  their  fel- 
low citizens :  as  they  are  difpenfed  from  any 
juftification  of  the  meafures  they  direft,  from 
any  public  inveftigation,  they  become  infinitely 
more  brutal,  daring,  and  wicked,  than  if  they 
could  be  called  on  to  juftify  their  condudl  as 
fimple  individuals* 


OF  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  LAWS. 

IT  is  always  advifeable  that  a  law  fliould  il- 
luftrate  itfelf.  It  muft  command  obedience ; 
but  ought  to  avoid  an  imperious  tone,  efpecially 
when  it  emanates  from  a  fingle  man.  We  love 
to  fee  the  monarch  refpeft  the  power  of  written 
reafon,  and  explain  the  motives  of  a  new  de- 
cree. We  are  unwillins;  to  believe  that  the 
preamble  of  an  edi£l  is  only  a  fnare  of  oratory ; 
and  as  nothing  more  efFeftually  exalts  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  throne,  than  the  language  of  juftice 
and  the  defire  of  public  utility,  there  arifes 
from  thence,  in  every  breaft,  a  foothing  reflec- 
tion that,  if  the  monarch  were  to  be  mifled,  he 
would  not  continue  inflexible. 

But 
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But  if  the  law  emanates  from  a  fenate,  it 
ought  to  be  the  more  folemn,  in  proportion  a$ 
it  muft  be  more  deliberately  weighed  and  longer 
debated  ;  and  confequently  the  legiflation  ought 
not  to  defcend  into  a  detail  of  the  motives  which 
rendered  the  aft  expedient.  It  fhould  appear 
more  imperious  than  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
mouth  of  a  monarch,  becaufe  its  injlexibk  cha- 
racter muft  be  engraved  on  the  mind  of  every 
fubjed:. 

In  no  cafe  can  a  law  difpenfe  with  precifion, 
reafon,  and  clearnefs  ;  when  it  feems  dictated 
by  nature,  when  it  addreffes  rational  beings,  it 
will  be  adopted  as  foon  as  it  evinces  the  pure 
intentions  of  government.  The  citizen,  a  friend 
to  good  order,  will  rejoice  to  behold  that  blef- 
ling  fecured,  whenever  its  interruption  fliall  bo 
provided  againft. 

The  force  of  reafon  will  ever  be  the  mofl 
powerful  agent  in  all  human  Icgifiations. 

Laws  fliould  never  threaten  ;  for  threats  al- 
ways imply  a  charadler  of  fear  or  weaknels* 
They  (hould  ordain  calmly,  as  if  they  would, 
when  promulged,  necefTarily  preclude  the  pof- 
fibility  of  prevarication. 

The  multitude  of  edifts,  of  ordinances,  of 
declarations  which  repeatedly  explain  and  amend 
each  other,  mark  thp  embaraffment  of  the  le- 

giflator^ 
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giflator,  betray  a  diftempered  eye,  and  ftrip  the 
laws  of  their  dignity,  by  fhowing  the  murky 
chaos  of  little  public  interefts,  which  have  only 
one  afpedt. 

At  Naples  the  law  rigoroufly  inhibited  the 
liberty  of  marrying.  It  was  armed  with  feve- 
rity.  What  was  the  confequence  of  this  re- 
ftraint  ?  Lovers,  conceiving  they  could  neither 
obtain  the  confent  of  their  parents,  nor  unbend 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  fell  upon  the  expedient  of 
pretending  a  rape  ;  becaufe,  by  the  laws  them- 
felves,  the  reparation  of  that  crime  led  direftly 
to.  marriage.  The  maid,  with  her  virginity 
ftill  blooming,  complained  flie  had  been  vio- 
lated ;  and  as  the  raviflier  muft  either  wed  or 
go  to  the  fcafFold,  he  efpoufed  her.  The  Nea- 
pohtan  legillation  was  obliged  to  modify  the 
law  refpeding  rapes,  and  to  fignify  to  the 
courts,  that  they  were  prohibited  for  the  future 
from  receiving  any  accufation  of  a  rape,  unlefs 
it  evidently  arofe  from  a  real  a5i  of  violence. 

When  the  legillation  defcends  from  its  dig- 
nity to  hinder  a  collufion  of  this  nature,  it  bears 
its  own  condemnation.  This  one  had  fet  death  or 
fhame  between  the  two  lovers.  Public  reafon 
obliged  it  to  retraft ;  and  what  can  refift  that 
;perfua{ivc  voice  ? 

If  the  legiflation  attempts  to   interfere    on 

every 
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every  occafion,  it  is  guilty  of  itTipruuencc. 
There  are  certain  aclions  which  it  ouo;ht  not  to 
know. 

DifUnsitiiflied  writers  diftribute  plorv  to  ge- 
iierous  fovereigns,  to  able  ftatefmen,  to  great 
generals  ;  they  thus  propagate  the  names  of  all 
privileged  beings,  and  announce  them  to  the 
univerfe.  Then  is  a  nation  honoured  by  thefe 
eminent  authors.  Their  labors  form  dillant 
conquefts,  and  fubdue  the  minds  of  men  by  the 
irrefiftible  attraftions  of  beauty,  of  grandeur, 
and  of  truth.  The  flranger,  feized  with  juft 
admiration,  feels  more  refpeft  for  the  country 
which  produces  geniufes  whofe  voice  fpeaks  to 
the  whole  of  Europe  ;  and  by  a  laudable  emula- 
tion, all  the  other'arts,  eager  to  obtain  a  brilliant 
palm,  endeavour  to  (hare  the  glory  enjoyed  by 
the  philofopher  and  the  man  of  letters. 

But  the  dazzling  explofion  of  all  the  fine  arts 
under  Louis  XIV.  was  only  a  deccitfui  phan- 
tom of  public  felicity.  Thefe  arts  did  not  re- 
lult  from  a  folld  and  perfe*5l  civilization.  Na- 
tional vanity  exaggerated  the  progrefs  of  thefe 
pretended  mafterpieces  ;  and  for  a  few  good 
verfcs,  a  few  ftatues,  and  a  few  pidures,  acade- 
mies were  eflablilhed,  and  peopled  with  aitifts 
and  poets :  they  were  the  afylum  of  many 
empty  wits,  feduced  by  magnificent  trifles;  and 
Vol.  I.  1  i  thefe 
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thcfe  focieties  were  ftyled,  the  empire  of  fciences 
Uiid  of  letters^  (the  appellation  itfelf  is  ridicu- 
lous) while  the  deep  and  profitable  culture  of 
folid  and  ufeful  knowledge  w^as  abandoned  to 
neighbours  unknown  and  undervalued.  In  thefe 
academics,  no  citizens  were  to  be  found,  but 
innumerable  bigots;  few  men,  and  not  one  phi- 
lofopher. 

The  French,  under  Louis  XIV.  plunged  into 
illufions  of  vanity,  were  perpetually  ftrangers  to 
the  political  and  civil  blunders  of  the  age.  They 
cultivated  the  flowers  of  thofe  arts  which  fe- 
duce  ;  but  they  faw  not  germinating  elfewhere 
thofe  manly  and  generous  ideas  which  confti- 
tute  liberty,  that  liberty  which  they  confidered, 
and  often  ftill  confider,  as  a  chimera.  They 
took  the  Ihadow  for  the  fubftance. 

Racine,  for  having  compofed  a  memoire  in  fa- 
vour of  the  people,  incurred  the  indignation  of 
Louis  XIV.  Fenelon  was  irretrievably  pro- 
fcribcd  by  the  haughty  monarch  who  probably 
recognifed  himfelfin  fome  pages  of  Telemachus. 
The  French  academy,  worthily  devoted  to  the 
pride  of  its  protector,  ftampt  on  the  fhoots  of 
hnniortality^  expelled  from  its  body  the  Abbe 
Saint- Pierre,  the  only  patriotic  member  it  could 
boaft. 

A  paffion  for  wat  always  fpoils  the  conftitu- 
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tion  of  a  nation ;  it  deftroys  in  man  that  inward 
firmnefs  of  fentiment  which  nouriflies  liberty. 
The  man  o(  fancy  has  more  whimfies  than 
others  ;  he  weds,  he  careffes  a  chimera,;  .his 
imagination  enters  with  too  much.warmth  upon 
objects  foreign  to:the  public  welfare.  An  arti- 
ficial tafte  occupies  the  place  of  a  tafte  genuine 
'and  folid. 


FINI)  ARTS. 

THE  fine  arts, .  properly  directed,  maintain 
peace,  promote  virtue,  and  confirm  the  civihza-^ 
tion  and  police  of  a  people.  When  they  reft 
upon,  political  eftablifliments,  and  are  blended 
with  focial  inftitutions,  their  eiTe£l:  is  great  and 
generous;  they  are  the  flowers  of  humanXocie- 
t^es,  which  conceal  delicious  fruits. 
.The  fine  arts  enter  into  the  conftitution.of  a 
good  government,  becaufe  they  beget  exquifite 
enjoyments-;-  and^  by  infpiring  a  tafte  for  the 
beautiful,  raife  and  fw ell  the  human  foul. 

The  internal  ftrength  of  political  bodies  cor-^ 
refponds  to  the  works  of  art  ;  and  the  rules 
which  prefcribe  grace,  harmony,  and  delicate 
proportion,  extend  infenfibly  to  all  the  reft. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  imprefles^ 
therefore,  on  a  government  a  phyiiognomy  at 
once  gentle  and  refpeftable.  Writers  of  the 
firft  order  are  claffed  among  thofc  whom  all 
nations  cherifh.  The  kingdom  that  produced 
them  claims  regard  ;  and,  as  they  v^idely  diffufc 
inftruftion  and  pleafure,  gratitude  flows  back  to 
the  centre  which  they  inhabit :  for  mankind 
reap  fatisfadlon  in  ftudy,  in  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  un- 
derftanding. 

The  orators  of  Athens  dazzled  the  people 
with  the  fprightly  turns  and  harmonious  period* 
of  their  dangerous  rhetoric.  The  Athenians 
miftook  the  true  interefts  of  their  country. 

A  nation  difpofed  to  wit  is  vain,  and  blinded 
by  a  chain  of  fpecious  arguments ;  it  exhauft^ 
all  its  national  advantages  in  the  compofition  of 
lively  pamphlets  and  fmart  epigrams.  Self  love 
torments  it  ;  and  when  its  political  condition  is 
debafed,  it  refts  contented  with  being  the  firft 
among  learned  nations.  He  who  would  have 
been  an  excellent  general,  vitiated  by  a  fprightly 
fancy,  prides  himfelf  on  being  a  complete  cour- 
tier. 
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